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IN  APPRECIATION  OF  JAMES  L.   KELSO 

At  the  end  of  the  1962-1963  academic  year  James  Leon  Kelso,  re- 
nowned Old  Testament  scholar  and  archaeologist,  retired  from  the 
Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary  faculty.  In  the  ensuing  years,  he 
has  proved  as  productive  as  ever  on  behalf  of  the  church  and  the 
seminary. 

A  graduate  of  Monmouth  (Illinois)  College  and  a  member  of  the 
Xenia  Seminary  class  of  1918,  James  Kelso  began  his  ministerial  career 
as  the  pastor  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  Bloomington, 
Indiana.  Five  years  later  he  commenced  a  seminary  teaching  career 
which  was  to  span  forty  years  and  serve  three  institutions  (Xenia, 
Pittsburgh-Xenia,  and  Pittsburgh  Seminaries).  As  archaeologist  Dr. 
Kelso  was  a  staff  member  of  expeditions  (1926,  1930,  1932)  at  Tell 
Beit  Mirsim  and  was  in  charge  of  excavations  at  Tubul  Abu  el  Alayiq 
and  Mitla,  Jodran  (1950),  and  at  Bethel  (1954,  1957,  1960).  During 
1949-1950  he  was  Director  of  the  American  Schools  of  Oriental  Re- 
search in  Jerusalem.  Major  publications  stemming  from  has  archae- 
ological experiences  have  been  The  Ceramic  Vocabulary  of  the  Old 
Testament,  The  Excavation  of  New  Testament  Jericho  and  Khirbet 
en-Nitla,  The  Excavation  of  Bethel,  The  Excavation  of  Tell  Beit 
Mirsim,  Archaelogy  and  Our  Old  Testament  C onteynporaries ,  Archae- 
ology and  the  Ancient  Testament,  An  Archeologist  Looks  at  the 
Gospels  and  An  Archaeologist  Folloivs  the  Apostle  Paul.  (Note:  the 
last  four  volumes  are  products  of  Dr.  Kelso's  retirement  years.) 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America  showed  her 
appreciation  for  the  multi-faceted  contributions  of  Dr.  Kelso  by 
naming  him  Moderator  in  1952.  Upon  his  official  retirement  from 
the  faculty  in  1963  a  celebration  of  appreciation  (i.e.,  a  testimonial 
dinner)  was  held  in  the  seminary  dining  room.  Now  in  his  eightieth 
year  Professor  Emeritus  Kelso  continues  to  prepare  manuscripts  for 
books,  regularly  teaches  an  adult  Bible  Class,  embarks  upon  research 
projects  at  the  request  of  alumni  and  colleagues,  "coaches"  graduate 
students  in  Biblical  Studies  and  Archaeology,  carries  on  a  voluminous 
correspondence  with  pastors  (particularly  those  he  once  taught  in  the 
classroom),  conducts  tours  in  the  Bible  Lands  Museum  of  which  he 
himself  was  curator  for  thirty  three  years,  encourages  yovmg  faculty 
members  and  keeps  saying  a  good  word  for  the  cause  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  Pittsburgh  Seminary  near  and  far. 

Whether  a  reader  of  this  issue  of  Perspective  had  the  privilege  of 
being  a  student  of  Dr.  Kelso's  or  not,  the  opportunity  is  now  available 
to  sit  under  his  instruction  through  the  medium  of  the  article, 
"Abraham  as  Archaeology  Knoios  Him."   What  a  pleasure! 

Robert  L.  Kelley,  Jr. 
Robert  L.  Kelley,  Jr.,  is  Associate  Professor  of  Biblical  Languages  at  Pitts- 
burgh Theological  Seminary. 
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James  L.  Kelso 
ABRAHAM  AS  ARCHAEOLOGY  KNOWS  HIM 


I 


N  this  article  I  have,  as  a  professional  field  archaeologist, 
summarized  in  brief  form  for  the  benefit  of  the  busy  pastor, 
the  picture  that  the  archaeologist  sees  in  the  Bible  story  of 
Abraham.  The  historical  matrix  into  which  Abraham  fits 
with  uncanny  accuracy  is  what  the  archaeologist  calls  Middle 
Bronze  I  and  is  usually  dated  approximately  2000  to  1900  B.C. 
or  slightly  later.  Here  and  only  here  in  all  of  Near  East  his- 
tory can  Abraham  be  dated;  but  here  in  Middle  Bronze  I,  he 
is  as  much  at  home  as  is  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  Civil  War 
period  of  the  U.S.A. 

Archaeology  is  essentially  a  detective  science  in  which  every 
possible  clue  should  be  traced  down  so  as  to  secure  as  accurate 
a  solution  as  possible  to  the  problem  under  investigation.  This 
is  what  has  been  done  with  Abraham. 

An  archaeologist  usually  begins  with  geography,  for  this  is 
the  first  clue  as  to  whether  he  is  dealing  with  fact  or  fiction. 
In  the  Abraham  story  we  are  on  familiar  terrain,  concentrat- 
ing on  such  well-known  key  cities  as  Ur,  Haran  and  Damascus, 
plus  the  land  of  Palestine  with  emphasis  on  (1)  the  mountain- 
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ridge  area  from  Shechem  south  to  Hebron,  (2)  the  Negeb 
and  the  area  from  Kadesh-barnea  to  Shur,  (3)  episodes  in 
Egypt  and  Transjordan. 

In  the  study  of  the  geographic  references  in  the  Abraham 
story,  the  Kadesh-Shur  area  instantly  arouses  the  archaeolo- 
gist's interest  for  this  area  was  occupied  in  Middle  Bronze  I, 
c.  2000-1900  B.C.,  or  slightly  later,  and  then  completely 
abandoned  as  a  settled  area  until  Nabatean  times.  Now  if  we 
understand  Abraham's  presence  here  at  some  time  in  Middle 
Bronze  I,  then  Abraham  will  become  a  genuine  historical 
character  whose  whole  life  we  can  then  study  in  detail.  Fur- 
thermore, continuing  our  geographic  studies,  we  find  that 
every  city  mentioned  in  the  Abraham  story,  which  has  been 
excavated,  was  occupied  in  Middle  Bronze  I  and  fits  exactly 
into  the  Abraham  story.  Such  a  unanimous  voice  of  geogra- 
phy and  chronology  leads  to  the  next  question. 

Why  was  so  much  of  Abraham's  life  concentrated  in  the 
Negeb  and  the  Kadesh-Shur  areas?  It  was  W.  F.  Albright  who 
answered  that  question.*  History  had  always  thought  of 
Abraham  as  the  leader  of  a  migrant  people  whose  wealth  was 
concentrated  in  flocks  and  herds.  But  this  Kadesh-Shur  area 
is  totally  unrelated  to  that  theory  because  of  its  meager  rain- 
fall. Although  flocks  were  an  asset  in  Abraham's  business 
life,  he  would  have  gone  bankrupt  in  one  year  if  he  had  con- 
centrated his  flocks  here.  Abraham's  major  wealth  in  the 
Kadesh-Shur  area  could  come  from  only  one  possible  source, 
namely  the  caravan  business. 

Up  to  Abraham's  time  and  for  centuries  afterward,  com- 
merce between  Palestine  and  Egypt  traversed  a  trade  road 
along  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  But  in  Middle  Bronze  I  a  new 
trade  route  suddenly  appeared  going  from  the  Negeb  via 
Kadesh-barnea  to  Shur,  which  was  the  Egyptian  frontier  near 
the  present  Suez  Canal.  And  Abraham  fits  perfectly  into  that 
new  caravan  project.    But  before  going  into  detail  with  this 

♦Bibliography  at  end  of  article. 
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particular  period  of  his  life,  let  us  look  back  and  see  if  there 
was  caravan  blood  in  Abraham's  ancestors,  or  if  at  least  some 
type  of  international  commercial  business  was  in  the  family 
history. 

"Terah  took  Abraham  his  son  and  Lot  the  son  of  Haran, 
his  grandson,  and  Sarai  his  daughter-in-law,  his  son  Abram's 
wife,  and  they  went  forth  together  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldeans 
to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan;  but  when  they  came  to  Haran, 
they  settled  there"  (Gen.  11:31).  A  look  at  the  geography  of 
this  verse  suggests  one  of  two  things.  Terah  was  either  (1)  a 
high-government  official  in  the  state  or  the  war  department 
of  Ur,  or  (2)  an  international  businessman.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  Terah  as  a  government  official,  so  we  shall  try  out 
the  business  theory.  Ur  was  the  greatest  business  center  that 
the  world  had  yet  developed.  And  its  most  important  trade 
route  ran  up  the  Euphrates  and  Balik  rivers  to  Haran. 

Haran's  name  in  Sumerian  actually  means  "Caravan  City" 
and  it  handled  the  commerce  (1)  of  the  South  coming  up  from 
Ur,  (2)  that  coming  out  of  the  East  from  Iran  via  Assyria, 
(3)  that  coming  down  out  of  the  North  from  the  Hittites  and 
Lake  Van,  (4)  that  coming  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to 
the  West,  and  (5)  that  coming  up  from  Egypt,  Palestine  and 
Syria  to  the  South. 

The  Ur-Haran  caravan  route  seemed  an  ideal  business  pro- 
gram for  Terah,  but  about  this  time  war  clouds  were  darken- 
ing the  eastern  horizon  at  Ur  and  the  Elamites  destroyed 
the  city  c.  1955  B.C.  Later  it  was  rebuilt  and  back  at  its  com- 
mercial business.  At  some  phase  in  this  crisis  Terah  aban- 
doned Ur,  and  made  Haran  the  center  of  a  new  business  proj- 
ect— a  caravan  route  from  Haran  into  Canaan    (Gen.  11:31). 

This  projected  move  of  Terah  from  Ur  to  Canaan  is  seldom 
taken  seriously  by  modern  scholars,  but  it  actually  helps  to 
solve  a  later  problem  in  Abraham's  life,  for  his  heir  was 
Eliezer  of  Damascus.  In  the  legal  terminology  of  that  day  it 
meant  that  Eliezer  held  a  first  mortgage  on  Abraham's  estate. 
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But  if  Abraham  were  only  a  master  shepherd  running  his 
flocks  and  herds  south  of  Shechem  in  Palestine  and  concen- 
trating this  work  in  the  Hebron-Beersheba  area,  as  earlier 
Bible  scholars  thought,  then  Abraham  certainly  would  not  be 
doing  his  banking  in  Damascus.  But  if  he  was  a  caravaneer 
running  a  trade  route  from  Haran  to  Damascus  to  Egypt,  then 
Damascus  was  the  ideal  banking  center  since  it  marked  the 
commercial  halfway  point.  Furthermore,  if  Terah  had  actual- 
ly put  his  projected  Haran-Canaan  route  (or  even  the  Haran- 
Damascus  unit  of  it)  into  operation  before  his  death,  it  is 
still  easier  to  see  Eliezer  as  being  Terah's  banker  as  well  as 
Abraham's. 

Another  clue  to  Terah  as  an  international  businessman 
with  heavy  investments  in  and  around  Haran  is  seen  in  Gene- 
sis 11:22-26.  In  his  family  tree  we  find  the  names  Serug  and 
Nahor.  These  names  designate  not  only  persons  but  also 
places  that  archaeologists  know.  The  family  of  Terah  thus 
seems  to  have  been  large  enough  and  influential  enough  in 
earlier  times  to  have  left  their  names  on  these  cities  which 
they  occupied. 

In  the  light  of  Genesis  12:1,  it  seems  that  Terah's  projected 
trade  route  went  only  as  far  south  as  Damascus  .  .  .  the  ideal 
first  section  of  a  Haran-Canaan  project.  This  would  thus 
account  for  Abraham's  good  credit  rating  in  Damascus;  and 
yet  leave  the  country  south  of  Damascus  as  totally  unexplored 
territory  for  Abraham,  since  God  himself  was  to  be  Abraham's 
guide  in  this  unknown  country  (Gen.  12:1). 

The  suggestion  that  Abraham  was  a  businessman  from 
Haran  also  explains  the  appearance  of  Shechem  in  the  narra- 
tive (Gen.  12:6-7).  Haran,  like  modern  Hong  Kong,  was  a 
city  of  two  distinctly  different  cultures.  Haran  was  a  blending 
of  Semitic  and  Hurrian  cultures,  so  it  was  natural  for  Abra- 
ham to  stop  at  Shechem,  which  was  a  Hurrian  enclave  or  trade 
outpost.  Historians  have  usually  conjectured  that  Abraham 
used  the  normal  shortcut  from  Damascus  to  Palestine  via  the 
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trade  route  just  south  of  old  Lake  Huleh  and  then  across 
Galilee  and  Samaria  to  Shechem.  But  more  likely  the  route 
he  used  was  from  Damascus  straight  south  in  Transjordan  to 
the  Jabbok  River,  then  down  it  to  a  crossing  at  the  Jordan 
River,  and  on  westward  along  the  Wadi  Faria  to  Shechem. 
Here  this  East- West  trade  route  crossed  the  North-South  trade 
route  coming  from  Galilee  and  Samaria.  When  Jacob  went 
back  to  Haran  he  doubtless  used  the  same  route  that  his 
grandfather  had  used,  and  that  was  the  route  just  described. 
Furthermore  in  the  Lot  story  Abraham's  knowledge  of  Trans- 
jordan geography  was  essential  to  his  military  victory.  Genesis 
25  shows  that  even  Arabia  itself  was  a  part  of  Abraham's  busi- 
ness territory.  On  the  other  hand  the  Galilee  area  is  never 
referred  to  in  the  Abraham  story. 

Abraham's  next  stop  was  at  Bethel,  another  caravan  center 
on  the  main  North-South  trade  road,  where  it  was  crossed 
by  the  East-West  Transjordan  route  via  Jericho  and  the  valley 
of  Ajalon  to  the  Mediterranian.  Later,  after  the  Sarah  episode 
in  Egypt,  it  was  on  the  Bethel-Ai  ridge  that  Lot  separated 
from  Abraham  and  moved  to  Sodom.  It  might  be  well  to  note 
here  that  Lot's  final  location  at  Sodom  was  not  only  excellent 
for  his  flocks  and  herds;  but  Sodom  also  fits  perfectly  into  the 
caravan  business  pattern  of  Abraham's  life. 

Hebron  later  became  Abraham's  summer  home,  for  Hebron 
was  the  business  center  in  West  Palestine  which  handled  all 
the  trade  froin  the  Transjordanian  area  of  the  southern  half 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  (Hebron  shows  Abraham  as  an  active  cara- 
vaneer  living  in  a  tent  [Gen.  18:1]  and  also  as  a  settled  Cara- 
vaneer  or  "ger"  living  in  the  city  itself  [Gen.  23:4]  ).  Thus 
Abraham  had  his  nephew  Lot  at  Sodom  to  handle  his  Arabian 
business  which  must  have  been  very  lucrative,  as  Arabia  was 
the  major  source  of  incense  which  every  ancient  religion  used. 
Arabia  was  also  a  major  source  of  gold  and  the  still  more  valu- 
able pearls  and  precious  stones.  Every  one  of  Arabia's  exports 
was  ideal  for  international  commerce.    More  of  Abraham's 
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business  ventures  will  be  taken  up  later  but  at  this  point  we 
need  to  look  at  Lot's  capture  at  the  hands  of  the  four  kings 
of  Genesis  14. 

In  the  thirteenth  verse  of  that  chapter  Abraham  is  actually 
called  a  caravaneer,  for  we  now  know  that  the  word  "Hebrew" 
at  that  time  had  the  meaning  "caravaneer."  (Later  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word  "Hebrew"  was  forgotten  and  its  etymol- 
ogy became  an  enigma  to  scholars.)  In  the  fourteenth  verse  of 
the  same  chapter  we  have  a  demonstration  that  Abraham  was 
a  caravaneer,  for  he  pursued  Lot's  captors  with  318  "trained 
men,  born  in  his  house."  This  technical  term  refers  to  the 
specially  trained  guerilla  fighters  used  to  protect  the  caravans 
of  the  richest  merchants.  Abraham  himself  led  his  commandos 
in  the  rescue  of  Lot.  This  episode  certainly  does  not  portray 
Abraham  as  a  pastoral  sheik;  but  it  does  show  the  typical  mili- 
tary problem  which  any  major  caravan  owner  must  always 
be  prepared  to  meet.  Note  also  that  Abimelech,  the  ruler  of 
the  caravan  city  of  Gerar,  also  had  his  own  private  army  and 
even  its  commander,  Phicol,  is  specifically  named  (Gen. 
21:22,32). 

One  cannot  but  conjecture  that  since  Abraham  was  near 
Damascus  during  this  military  episode,  he  probably  visited  his 
banker  Eliezer  in  Damascus.  Indeed  it  is  very  significant  that 
the  only  place  where  we  learn  of  Eliezer  as  Abraham's  heir 
is  in  Genesis  15:2  immediately  following  this  military  episode. 

But  it  was  Genesis  20:1  which  gave  the  best  clue  to  Abra- 
ham as  a  caravaneer.  Before  we  discuss  that  section  of  his 
trade  route,  however,  let  us  get  a  clearer  picture  of  the  cara- 
vaneers  of  Abraham's  day.  These  men  all  worked  with  don- 
keys, which  were  the  only  pack  animals  used  at  that  time. 
Later  in  Middle  Bronze  II  donkeys  were  often  replaced  by 
mules,  and  that  type  of  caravan  was  in  turn  replaced  by 
wagons  drawn  by  mules.  But  some  donkey  caravans  were  still 
active  as  late  as  the  days  of  the  Judges  (Jud.  5:10-11).  The 
camel  did  not  become  a  caravan  animal  until  about  the  thir- 
teenth century  B.C. 
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The  caravan  donkey  or  ass  was  a  particular  breed,  whose 
special  virtue  was  that  it  could  travel  two  or  three  days  with- 
out water  while  carrying  a  pack  weighing  150  to  200  pounds. 
There  are  records  of  Anatolian  and  Syrian  caravans  with  up 
to  3,000  donkeys,  but  Egyptian  caravan  records  show  a  maxi- 
mum of  1,000  donkeys.  Abraham's  caravans  were  doubtless 
of  the  Egyptian  pattern  since  his  home  base  at  Gerar  in  the 
Negeb  was  close  to  Egypt.  The  caravan  leaders  who  were  in 
charge  of  the  various  units  of  the  caravan,  rode  on  donkeys 
but  the  other  members  of  the  caravan  walked  behind  their 
donkeys.  In  Egypt  one  man  looked  after  five  donkeys  and 
this  was  probably  the  case  with  Abraham's  caravans. 

The  unique  area  where  Abraham  ran  his  caravans  was 
between  Kadesh-barnea  and  Shur.  Kadesh-barnea  was  twin 
oases  near  one  another,  and  Shur  was  the  Egyptian  frontier. 
To  oversee  this  route  Abraham,  who  was  an  alien,  had  to  re- 
ceive permission  to  be  a  "ger"  or  resident  foreigner  at  the 
large  caravan  center  of  Gerar  (Tell  Abu  Hureirah).  That 
city  was  approximately  halfway  between  Gaza  and  Beer-sheba. 
This  was  an  ideal  location  for  Abraham's  business  headquar- 
ters, where  his  family  would  live  while  he  checked  on  his 
caravans.  Gerar  kept  him  in  touch  with  the  normal  caravan 
route  to  Egypt  along  the  Mediterranean  with  its  Palestine 
base  at  Gaza,  as  well  as  his  own  shorter  Kadesh-barnea  road. 
This  later  route,  however,  had  one  handicap:  it  could  not 
be  used  in  the  long  hot  summer.  By  that  time  the  winter 
rains  which  had  collected  in  natural  pools,  as  well  as  that 
saved  in  the  artifically  cut  reservoirs  along  the  route,  had 
been  used  up  by  the  donkeys.  Indeed,  water  was  so  impor- 
tant that  Abimelech's  servants  tried  to  steal  one  of  Abraham's 
wells  (Gen.  21:25).  Also  the  grain  planted  along  the  trails 
to  feed  the  caravans  would  be  all  eaten  up  by  summer  time. 
The  people  who  tended  these  specially  terraced  fields  and 
watched  the  water  resources  lived  in  tiny  hamlets  in  good 
circular  "bee-hive"  houses,  although  they  probably  occupied 
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them  only  six  or  seven  months  a  year.  But  during  the  winter 
season  this  was  an  ideal  short-cut  to  Egypt. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  although  camels  are  mentioned 
in  the  Abraham  narrative,  there  is  no  reference  of  any  kind 
to  them  as  caravan  animals.  Indeed,  most  of  the  work  of 
building  terraces  for  raising  grain  and  the  hewing  out  of 
catchment  basins  for  rain  and  the  making  of  dams  to  collect 
flood  waters  would  have  been  unnecessary,  if  camels  had  been 
used  on  the  Kadesh-Shur  route.  The  camel  of  Abraham's 
day  was  simply  a  luxury  riding  animal  for  the  rich,  as  the 
horse  was  later  the  luxury  riding  animal  for  the  desert  sheik. 

The  size  of  Abraham's  business  ventures  is  seen  in  Genesis 
14.  This  passage  was  long  an  enigma  to  exegetes,  but  now  it 
is  seen  to  fit  perfectly  into  the  Middle  Bronze  I  period,  i.e., 
Abraham's  time.  This  military  expedition  seemed  like  pure 
fiction  to  many  early  exegetes,  for  why  would  any  major  mili- 
tary expedition  be  interested  in  this  dead-end  road  to  Edom 
and  Sinai.  But  now  we  know  these  two  areas  were  at  that 
time  major  copper  producers;  and  copper  was  the  universal 
metal  of  that  age.  And  metals  have  always  been  a  major 
economic  asset,  as  well  as  an  ever-present  excuse  for  war. 
The  loss  of  the  Sinai  copper  and  turquoise  mines  would  have 
been  a  heavy  blow  to  Egypt  and  a  challenge  to  its  delta  area. 
Even  some  of  the  kings  mentioned  in  Genesis  14  can  now  be 
identified. 

Another  clue  to  the  size  of  Abraham's  business  empire  is 
seen  in  Gen.  25:1-6.  Just  as  Abraham  had  to  work  through 
a  Palestinian  native,  Abimelech,  for  his  business  dealings 
in  the  Negeb,  so  in  Transjordan,  Abraham  used  an  Arab 
"go-between" — probably  the  father  of  Keturah.  That  busi- 
ness partnership  would  be  sealed  by  Abraham's  marriage  to 
Keturah.  This  is  the  only  way  to  account  for  Keturah  in 
the  Abraham  story.  Her  children,  like  Hagar's  were  not  in 
the  covenant.  Lot  was  Abraham's  Transjordan  agent  at 
Sodom,  which  like  later  Petra,  was  the  trans-shipment  point 
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for  Arabian  incense,  gold,  precious  stones  and  pearls — all 
luxury  items  for  which  the  Mediterranian  world  was  clamor- 
ing. Other  items  in  Abraham's  business  category  everywhere 
would  be  perfumes,  jewelry  of  all  types,  art  objects,  bronze 
weapons  and  tools,  along  with  embroidered  garments.  The 
latter  were  so  valuable  that  they  were  listed  as  war  booty. 

Now  it  is  time  to  look  into  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the 
Abraham  story.  Notice  first  of  all  that  there  is  no  mention 
of  these  in  the  Terah  story,  and  flocks  and  herds  are  rare 
even  in  the  Abraham  narrative.  Gen.  13:2-12  demonstrates 
that  shepherding  was  not  the  major  business  that  Abraham 
followed,  for  the  best  pasture  land  west  of  Jordan  was  already 
occupied  by  other  tribes.  Lot  even  preferred  to  abandon 
the  whole  mountain  pasturage  west  of  the  Jordan  River  for 
that  of  the  Jordan  Valley  and  Transjordan.  One  of  the  major 
expenses,  however,  for  a  master  caravaneer  was  food  for  man 
and  beast;  and  Abraham  solved  this  problem  by  owning  his 
own  flocks  and  herds  and  pasturing  them  along  all  his  trade 
routes  except  the  Kadesh-Shur  area.  The  emphases  on  the 
size  of  these  flocks,  as  in  Gen.  13:8-11,  seems,  however,  to 
imply  that  the  caravaneer  Abraham  had  also  a  second  but 
smaller  business  emphasis  in  animal  husbandry  for  other 
than  caravan  purposes. 

But  Abraham,  like  his  father  Terah,  was  essentially  a  city 
man,  although  always  living  in  somebody  else's  city.  He  is 
specifically  mentioned  as  a  resident  alien  at  Gerar  (Gen.  20: 1) 
and  again  at  Hebron  (Gen.  23:4).  The  former  city  was  ideally 
located  for  his  Egyptian  caravan  business,  and  the  latter  for 
his  Arabian  commerce. 

The  purchase  of  the  cave  of  Machpelah  illustrated  one  of 
Abraham's  business  dealings.  Note  that  since  he  was  a  resi- 
dent alien,  his  purchase  had  to  be  approved  by  the  whole 
town  council.  Hittite  customs  appear  in  this  business  deal, 
which  includes  (I)  a  cave  (2)  the  field  in  which  it  was  located 
and    (3)  the  trees  in  the  field,  and  this  verifies  the  Hittites 
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as  living  here.  In  all  probabilities  they  too  were  caravaneers. 
Like  Abraham  they  also  had  started  out  as  representatives 
of  northern  business  on  the  Egyptian  frontier. 

When  Abraham  was  well  along  in  years,  he  delegated  his 
most  trusted  servant  to  secure  a  bride  for  Isaac  from  the 
ancestral  clan  near  Haran.  This  was  Rebekah,  the  daughter 
of  Abraham's  nephew.  The  family  line  must  be  kept  pure; 
there  was  to  be  no  Canaanite  marriage. 

As  death  drew  near,  Abraham  gave  gifts  to  the  children  of 
Hagar  and  Keturah  and  later  sent  them  to  the  east  country 
(Gen.  25:6).  This  was  to  keep  them  out  of  "the  promised 
land"  which  was  reserved  for  Isaac  only.  Abraham  willed  all 
that  he  had  to  Isaac   (Gen.  25:5). 

At  last,  Abraham  "died  in  a  good  old  age,  an  old  man,  and 
full  of  years  .  .  .  Isaac  and  Ishmael  his  sons  buried  him  in 
the  cave  of  Machpelah,  in  the  field  of  Ephron  the  son  of  Zohar 
the  Hittite,  east  of  Mamre,  the  field  which  Abraham  pur- 
chased from  the  Hittites.  There  Abraham  was  buried,  with 
Sarah  his  wife"    (Gen.  25:8-10). 

Abraham,  a  Spiritual  Genius 
Thus  far  we  have  studied  Abraham  the  business  man,  now 
we  shall  look  at  Abraham,  the  spiritual  genius.  The  essence 
of  the  spiritual  life  of  Abraham  centers  in  the  covenant 
which  God  made  with  Abraham.  Just  as  Professor  Menden- 
hall  demonstrated  the  archaeological  background  of  the 
Mosaic  covenant,  so  Moshe  Weinfeld  has  demonstrated  the 
archaeological  background  (Hittite  and  Nuzi)  of  the  Abra- 
hamic  covenant.* 

In  the  Abraham  story  we  have  the  "covenant  of  a  grant", 
i.e.,  a  royal  grant  bestowed  upon  a  most  loyal  follower  of 
the  king.  Such  a  covenant  contained  six  major  features: 
(1)  The  king  obligated  himself  to  a  loyal  follower;  but  the 
servant  was  not  obligated  to  the  king,    (as  was  the  case  in 

*  (Journal  of  American  Oriental  Society,  April  -June,  1970). 
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the  Sinai  covenant  pattern).  (2)  The  covenant  was  described 
in  great  detail,  as  in  Gen.  15:1-21;  17:1-21.  (3)  The  covenant 
applied  to  all  the  legitimate  descendants  of  the  loyal  follower. 
No  one  could  take  the  grant  away  from  the  loyal  follower 
or  his  descendants.  (4)  The  covenant  was  a  reward  for  loyalty 
and  good  works  done  by  the  king's  faithful  follower.  (5)  A 
curse  was  invoked  upon  anyone  who  violated  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  loyal  follower.  (6)  The  covenant  was  sealed 
with  a  sacrificial  service  such  as  in  Gen.  15:9-11,  17-18. 

The  detailed  Abraham  story  however,  does  not  begin  with 
a  covenant,  but  with  three  promises  that  were  made  to  Abra- 
ham to  test  him  for  loyalty.  Gen.  12:1-3  was  both  a  command 
and  a  promise.  It  was  not  yet  a  covenant,  although  verse  3 
uses  the  covenant  terminology  of  section  (5)  above.  Verse  3 
also  involves  a  question  of  Hebrew  grammar.  The  more 
common  grammatical  usage  would  read  "in  you  will  all  the 
families  of  the  earth  be  blessed."  For  theological  reasons 
the  Jews  naturally  reject  this  translation  and  read  instead 
"by  you  all  the  families  of  the  earth  will  bless  themselves." 

A  second  promise  was  made  to  Abraham  after  he  had 
graciously  allowed  his  young  nephew  Lot  to  take  land  priority 
for  pasturage  (Gen.  13:14-17).  This  episode,  incidently,  shows 
that  in  God's  eyes  shepherding  was  not  the  major  life  work 
of  Abraham. 

The  third  promise  followed  Abraham's  rescue  of  Lot  and 
the  other  prisoners.  But  this  time  Abraham  argued  with  God 
(Gen.  15:2-5).  Then  follows  one  of  the  great  verses  of  all 
Scripture  "And  he  (Abraham)  believed  the  Lord;  and  he 
reckoned  it  to  him  as  righteousness."  Here  is  the  first  basic 
statement  in  all  Scripture  for  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith;  and  that  statement  is  never  improved  on  in  Scrip- 
ture, although  it  is  vastly  expanded  and  explained  in  the 
New  Testament.  Romans,  Galatians  and  James  all  quote 
Gen.  15:6. 

After   this    third    promise    Abraham    swore    allegiance    to 
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Yahweh  and  was  accepted  by  Jahweh.  The  remainder  of  the 
chapter  gives  a  detailed  review  of  the  covenant  which  Jahweh 
then  made  with  Abraham.  Of  the  six  features  of  a  "Covenant 
of  Grant,"  only  the  fifth  is  missing  and  it  had  already  been 
mentioned  in  the  promise  made  to  Abraham  in  Gen.  12:3. 
The  specific  boundaries  of  the  landgrant  are  given  in  Gen. 
15: 18-21.  Not  only  does  this  Abrahamic  covenant  show  God's 
grace  to  the  elect,  but  it  also  shows  his  mercy  to  sinners. 
Woven  into  the  very  fabric  of  this  covenant  are  the  words 
"The  iniquity  of  the  Amorites  is  not  yet  complete."  The 
destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  showed  the  punishment 
that  all  the  heathen  of  Palestine  deserved,  but  God  gave  them 
a  probationary  period  of  400  years  in  which  to  repent  before 
Joshua's  conquest.    Notice  also  the  mercy  of  God  to  Hagar 

(Gen.  21:15-21). 

In  chapter  16  Abraham,  at  Sarah's  instigation,  broke  his 
covenant  with  Jahweh  by  accepting  Ishmael  as  the  son  that 
God  had  promised  him.  In  chapter  17  God  challenged 
Abraham  to  be  blameless,  i.e.,  obedient;  and  instantly  fol- 
lowed this  with  his  promise  that  Abraham  will  have  a  multi- 
tude of  legitimate  descendants.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
new  covenant  as  there  is  no  sacrificial  service  to  conform  it. 
But  God  reemphasized  that  Abraham  would  yet  have  legiti- 
mate descendants.  In  essence,  God  said  "Let  there  be  no 
more  Ishmael  episodes,  but  walk  before  me,  and  be  blame- 
less." Abraham  accepted  the  rebuke  and  fell  on  his  face 
before  God. 

Then  God  renewed  the  covenant  of  Gen.  15,  but  two  new 
features  were  added.  (1)  Abram's  name  was  now  changed  to 
Abraham  and  he  was  thereby  elevated  to  a  new  rank  of  close- 
ness   to   God.      (Sarai's    name   was    also   changed    to    Sarah). 

(2)  God  also  ordered  a  special  sign  of  the  covenant  to  be 
applied  to  Abraham  and  all  his  descendants  plus  even  his 
slaves,  namely  circumcision,  a  rite  that  was  not  practiced  in 
Mesopotamia.     In   this   chapter   God   used   the   phrase   "my 
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covenant"  some  nine  times  thus  putting  a  supreme  emphasis 
on  the  fact  that  everything  is  of  grace.  There  is  nothing 
here  of  the  Sinai  covenant.  We  must  note,  however,  that 
God's  specific  command  to  Abraham,  "I  am  God  Almighty; 
walk  before  me  and  be  blameless,"  was  given  to  Abraham 
before  the  covenant  was  pledged.  There  were  no  provisions 
for  disobedience  here,  however,  as  there  was  in  the  later  Sinai 
covenant.  And  notice  also  that  the  covenant  is  specifically 
applied  to  Isaac  but  denied  to  Ishmael   (Gen.  17:20-21). 

In  Gen.  22:15-18  after  the  Moriah  episode,  there  is  another 
reference  to  Abraham's  progeny  and  the  benefits  they  will 
bring  to  all  mankind.  This  is  especially  significant  when  we 
recall  that  Abraham  had  proved  faithless  in  the  Ishmael  epi- 
sode but  now  in  the  Isaac  episode  he  proved  himself  faithful 
under  infinitely  more  tragic  testing. 

The  Abrahamic  covenant  is  not  only  totally  different  from 
the  Mosaic  covenant,  but  there  is  no  "throw-back"  of  any 
feature  of  the  Mosaic  period  in  Genesis.  Abraham  and  Moses 
not  only  lived  in  two  uniquely  different  worlds  but  no  Old 
Testament  editor  tried  in  any  way  to  soften  the  glaring  con- 
tracts between  these  two  spiritual  giants.  Abraham  had  no 
tabernacle  with  its  minute  ritual  and  special  clergy.  Abraham 
was  given  nothing  like  the  detailed  code  of  life  demanded 
by  the  Sinai  covenant.  Abraham  was  not  even  furnished  with 
the  basic  ten  commandments.  And  yet,  when  we  turn  to  the 
New  Testament,  it  is  Abraham  who  holds  the  place  of  honor 
and  not  Moses!  Abraham  is  mentioned  over  seventy  times 
in  the  New  Testament  and  half  of  these  are  in  the  Gospels. 
The  most  striking  reference  of  course,  is  John  8:56  where 
Christ  said  "Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day;  and  he  saw  it, 
and  was  glad."   (KJV) 

There  were  only  two  specific  sacrifices  which  God  demand- 
ed of  Abraham:  (1)  in  connection  with  the  sealing  of  the 
covenant  (Gen.  15:9-11;  17-18)  and  (2)  the  burnt  offering 
involving  Isaac   (Gen.  22:1-19). 
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Both  sacrificial  services  were  unique  in  the  Old  Testament. 
The  oath-taking  service  in  the  Abraham  story,  however,  does 
have  a  sacrificial  parallel  in  the  Surpu  documents,  where  the 
oath  is  taken  by  holding  a  torch  or  by  a  furnace  stove.  In  the 
Surpu  documents,  as  in  the  Abraham  story,  the  inferior  party 
furnished  the  animals  and  the  superior  took  the  oath. 

The  second  sacrificial  service  is  interpreted  by  liberal 
scholars  as  a  Canaanite  human  sacrifice,  best  known  through 
the  child  sacrifices  of  Carthage  and  the  episode  in  II  Kgs. 
3:26-27,  where  the  king  of  Moab  sacrificed  his  son  in  the 
hopes  of  gaining  a  military  victory.  Actually,  of  course,  God 
had  been  testing  Abraham's  obedience  all  these  years  in  many 
varied  ways,  of  which  this  was  the  climax  of  the  covenant's 
emphasis  on  Abraham's  posterity.  Year  after  year  Abraham, 
although  promised  a  countless  progeny,  was  denied  even  one 
son.  Now  after  that  promised  son  was  finally  given,  God 
asked  Abraham  to  give  up  that  only  son!  Of  course,  God 
wanted  Abraham  and  not  Isaac!  As  soon  as  Abraham's  faith 
was  equal  to  God's  command,  the  sacrificial  knife  was  stayed 
and  God  substituted  a  ram.  It  was  God's  own  son  who  was 
later  to  be  sacrificed  at  Mt.  Moriah.  The  crux  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  passage  is  Gen.  22:8,  where  Abraham  said 
"God  will  provide  himself  the  lamb  for  a  burnt  offering." 
Since  Abraham  actually  believed  what  he  said,  then  there  is 
real  reason  to  call  him  "the  father  of  the  faithful."  On  the 
other  hand,  if  Abraham  were  simply  telling  a  lie  to  answer 
Isaac's  question,  why  did  God  'bless'  Abraham   (Gen.  22:17)? 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  anything  unusual  in  the  tech- 
nique of  Abraham's  other  sacrificial  services.  But  Abraham 
does  show  the  uniqueness  of  the  God  he  worshipped  by  build- 
ing neiu  altars  to  Yahweh,  rather  than  using  the  old  Canaanite 
ones  that  were  available  in  all  the  cities  where  he  stopped. 
He  also  specifically  invoked  Yahweh  by  name.  Furthermore 
Abraham  was  his  own  priest  in  all  episodes  except  the  one 
involving  Melchizedek    (Gen.   14:18-20). 
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Melchizedek  was  the  mystery  man  of  the  Abraham  story. 
He  appeared  also  in  the  Messianic  Psalm  1 10  and  later  in  the 
book  of  Hebrews,  chapters  5  through  7.  There  are  many 
interpretations  as  to  Melchizedek,  but  the  best  assumes  that 
Melchizedek,  like  Abraham,  was  a  believer  in  the  one  and 
only  true  God.  Melchizedek  recognized  Abraham  as  more 
honored  of  God  and  Abraham  recognized  the  same  in  Melchi- 
zedek. Both  recognized  that  Abraham's  victory  was  the  gift 
of  God  and  not  due  to  the  military  genius  of  Abraham.  (The 
same  theme  is  echoed  of  Joshua's  victory  in  Ps.  44:3).  We 
do  not  know  why  Melchizedek  was  chosen  of  God  to  be  the 
recipient  of  Abraham's  tithe. 

Since  God  is  specifically  mentioned  here  three  times  under 
the  name  El-Elyon,  and  since  Melchizedek  is  his  prophet  to 
whom  Abraham  pays  tithes,  we  shall  now  take  up  the  various 
names  for  God  in  the  Abraham  story.  The  first  term  used 
for  God  is  Yahweh  (Gen.  12:1)  and  this  is  the  common 
designation  for  God  when  he  is  specifically  named.  Elohim 
is  the  common  generic  term  for  God;  it  is  literally  "the  total- 
ity of  the  Gods"  or  "the  supreme  God."  Adoni  for  Lord  is 
occasionally  used.  In  addition  to  the  Canaanite  name  El- 
Elyon  (Gen.  14)  there  is  El-Shaddi  in  Gen.  17:1  where 
Yahweh  identifies  himself  with  El-Shaddi,  and  El-Olam  in 
Gen.  21:33  where  it  is  a  synonym  of  Yahweh  and  immediately 
follows  Yahweh. 

Each  of  these  three  Canaanite  names  for  God  is  specifically 
used  in  Canaanite  mythology  in  the  sense  of  "Creator,"  i.e. 
"God  of  heaven  and  earth."  The  best  etymology  for  Yahweh 
is  also  "Creator"  although  in  usage  it  also  expands  into 
"Provider"  and  "Redeemer"  as  seen  in  the  Abraham  story. 
The  usage  of  the  Canaanite  deity  names  is  puzzling  to  many 
conservative  Bible  students,  but  God  is  under  no  obligation 
to  write  Scripture  after  our  thought  patterns.  Up  to  the  time 
of  Abraham  we  have  what  is  often  called  "common  revela- 
tion" i.e.,  the  knowledge  of  God  available  to  all  men  every- 
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where  and  always.  But  with  Abraham  God  began  a  "special 
revelation"  and  from  then  on  he  was  known  as  Yahweh. 
Abraham  was  no  longer  a  polytheist,  as  was  his  father  Terah 
(Josh.  24:2).  We  would  call  Abraham  a  monotheist.  Gal. 
3:7-8  summarizes  it  well:  "So  you  see  that  it  is  men  of  faith 
who  are  the  sons  of  Abraham.  And  the  scripture,  foreseeing 
that  God  would  justify  the  Gentiles  by  faith,  preached  the 
gospel  beforehand  to  Abraham,  saying,  'In  thee  shall  all  the 
nations  be  blessed'  ". 

Abraham's  spiritual  life  had  much  of  the  freedom  of  the 
New  Testament  covenant,  for  Abraham  talked  with  Yahweh 
much  as  the  disciples  talked  with  Christ.  Yahweh's  demands 
of  Abraham  were  similar  to  those  Christ  made  of  his  fol- 
lowers— immediate  obedience  to  God  without  any  interven- 
ing ritual  or  regulations.  Both  Abraham  and  the  disciples 
were  justified  by  faith,  and  faith  alone.  Obedience  was  the 
response  of  both  Abraham  and  the  disciples  to  their  justifica- 
tion by  God's  grace. 

Abraham's  daily  life,  like  that  of  Christ's  disciples,  was 
certainly  not  above  reproach.  But  the  grace  of  Christ  was 
sufficient  for  both.  We,  who  live  in  the  New  Testament  dis- 
pensation, are  especially  critical  of  Abraham's  betrayal  of 
Sarah  to  Pharaoh  and  Abimelech  so  as  to  have  his  own  life 
(Gen.  12:10-20;  20:1-18).  Two  striking  verses  come  out  of 
the  latter  episode.  In  Gen.  20:6  God  said  to  Abimelech, 
"It  was  I  who  kept  you  from  sinning  against  me" — a  theme 
every  Christian  should  reinember  every  day  of  his  life.  And 
in  the  following  verse  God  said  of  Abraham  "He  is  a  prophet, 
and  he  will  pray  for  you,  and  you  shall  live."  Again  every- 
thing is  of  grace!  God  chooses  us  not  for  what  we  are,  but  for 
what  he  can  make  us! 

In  striking  contrast  to  Abraham's  attitude  toward  his  wife 
Sarah,  is  his  concern  for  his  nephew  Lot  (Gen.  18:16-33). 
But  this  episode  becomes  something  infinitely  more  important 
for  in  it  God  shows  his  concepts  of  both  justice  and  grace 
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which  will  govern  the  whole  Old  Testament  dispensation.  | 
From  an  archaeological  viewpoint  all  features  of  the  Canaan- 
ite  religion  which  appear  in  the  Abraham  story  belong  to 
Middle  Bronze  I.  In  addition  to  those  referred  to  earlier 
there  are  the  following.  In  Gen.  12:6  there  is  the  Canaanite 
sanctuary  at  Shechem  with  its  oracular  oak  tree.  At  Bethel 
Abraham  camped  on  the  ridge  east  of  Bethel,  where  even 
today  the  prehistoric  natural  altars  with  butchering  flints 
are  to  be  found.  From  this  same  campsite  Abraham  could 
look  down  on  the  great  high  place  at  Bethel,  which  is  very 
similar  to  the  one  seen  today  at  Jerusalem  in  the  Dome  of 
the  Rock.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  terebinths  of  Mamre 
(Gen.  13:18)  were  cultivated  for  their  nuts,  or  whether  they 
were  a  sacred  grove.  The  tamarisk  tree  planted  by  Abraham 
after  the  covenant  service  at  Beer-sheba  may  have  been  a  part 
of  the  real  estate  covenant  demanded  by  Abilelech.  The 
homosexuality  of  the  Sodom  story  (Gen.  19:1-11)  was  com- 
mon among  the  Canaanites,  who  even  had  guilds  of  homo- 
sexual priests  in  their  temples. 

Now  let  us  summarize  the  Abraham  story  as  an  archaeolo- 
gists sees  it.  The  story  fits  perfectly  into  the  matrix  of  Middle 
Bronze  I  history  and  shows  us  a  caravaneer  chosen  by  God 
to  be  "the  father  of  the  faithful."  The  Genesis  narrative  is 
essentially  contemporaneous  with  the  life  of  Abraham  him- 
self. There  are  no  signs  of  anything  significant  in  the  later 
history  and  religion  of  Israel  except  circumcision.  There  are 
at  most  only  a  few  editorial  notes  that  may  have  been  added 
at  a  later  time.  The  longest  are  the  geneology  table  from 
Abraham's  marriage  to  Keturah  (Gen.  25: 1-4)  and  the  geneol- 
ogy table  from  Abraham  and  Hagar   (Gen.  25:12-16). 

There  are  a  few  items  which  still  puzzle  the  archaeologists, 
but  not  a  single  one  of  them  is  crucial  to  the  historicity  of  the 
Abraham   story.     They   appear   in    the   following   verses    of 
Genesis. 
11:31  "Ur  of  the  Chaldeans."    Is  Chaldeans  a  later  editorial 
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supplement,  or  will  the  term  actually  turn  up  in  a  cuneiform 
document? 

12:4  "Seventy-five  years  old."  The  years  in  the  Abraham 
story  do  not  seem  to  be  365  day  years.  They  appear  to  suggest 
an  artificial  chronology,  since  Isaac  was  born  when  Abraham 
was  100  years  old,  (i.e.  the  crux  of  the  covenant  hangs  on 
Abraham's  natural  born  son.)  But  Isaac  was  not  born  until 
near  the  close  of  the  narrative  which  deals  with  Abraham 
himself!  The  same  chronological  puzzles  are  in  Sarah's  life. 
She  died  at  127  years  of  age. 

13:7  "The  Canaanites  and  the  Perizzites  dwelt  in  the  land." 
This  seems  to  be  an  editorial  addition,  as  it  is  not  needed  in 
the  story.  "Amorites"  in  Gen.  15:16  on  the  other  hand,  is 
essential  to  the  story  and  is  a  historical  accuracy. 
21:32,34  "Philistines."  This  may  well  be  an  editorial  up- 
dating of  an  earlier  nationalistic  name  for  the  Negeb  popula- 
tion. Aegean  business  men,  however,  were  in  Palestine  and 
Egypt  in  Abraham's  day.  Such  people  were  later  called 
Philistines  in  the  days  of  the  Judges. 

23:2  "that  is  Hebron"  seems  to  be  an  editorial  note  to  tell 
the  reader  that  "Kiriath-arba"  was  another  name  for  the 
same  city. 

24:10  Some  scholars  think  that  the  "ten  camels"  are  a  later 
editorial  addition. 

The  final  problem  before  us  is  how  did  this  Abraham  story 
come  down  intact  and  historically  accurate?  Since  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  of  a  cult  in  the  Abraham  story,  it  could 
not  have  been  originally  carried  down  by  a  priesthood.  There- 
fore the  story  must  have  been  carried  down  by  the  caravaneers 
themselves.  These  men  at  night,  around  their  campfires,  sang 
their  songs,  which  ran  from  short  ballads  to  long  epic  dramas 
like  the  Abraham  story.  This  custom  is  referred  to  as  late 
as  the  songs  of  Deborah,  Judges  5:10-11. 
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'Tell  of  it,  you  who  ride  on  tawny  asses, 

you  who  sit  on  rich  carpets 

and  you  who  walk  by  the  way. 

To  the  sound  of  musicians  at  the  watering  places, 

there  they  repeat  the  triumphs  of  the  Lord, 

the  triumphs  of  his  peasantry  in  Israel." 


i 


The  Abraham  story  was  doubtless  originally  in  poetic  form 
and  Albright  says  that  much  of  Genesis  14  can  even  now  be 
put  into  a  rough  metrical  form.  There  is  no  clue,  however, 
as  to  when  this  epic  poem  about  Abraham  was  put  into  prose. 
But  we  know  that  whoever  did  the  work  was  a  genius  at  para- 
phrasing, for  the  story  has  come  over  with  an  uncanny  ac- 
curacy, descriptive  of  "Abraham,  the  saintly  caravaneer  of  the 
twentieth  century  B.C." 

Suggested  Bibliography: — By  Wm.  F.  Albright,  Bulletin  of  the  American 
Schools  of  Oriental  Research,  No.  163,  pp.  36-54.  "Archaeology,  Historical 
Analogy,  and  Early  Biblical  Tradition,"  Ch.  II.  "Yahweh  and  the  Gods  of 
Canaan,"    (see  index).    Also  "The  Anchor  Bible,  Genesis,"  by  E.  A.  Speiser. 
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"THE  ESCHATOLOGY  OF  THE  FOURTH  GOSPEL— 
A  Correction  of  Bultmann's  Redactional  Hypothesis" 


The  long  awaited  publication  of  the  English  translation  of 
Rudolf  Bultmann's  monumental  commentary  on  the  fourth 
gospel,  Das  Evangelium  des  Johannes,  occasions  a  revival  of 
the  discussion  of  some  of  the  important  contributions  of  that 
commentary  to  the  field  of  Johannine  theology^  Not  least 
among  these  contributions  was  Bultmann's  rather  radical 
proposal  regarding  the  eschatology  of  the  fourth  gospel.  This 
study  proposes  to  review  that  proposal  and  then  offer  a  cor- 
rective revision  of  what  otherwise  seems  a  viable  reading  of 
the  gospel.  In  brief,  the  thesis  will  be  defended  that  while 
Bultmann  correctly  understood  the  fourth  evangelist  as  one 
of  the  first  and  most  radical  of  the  demythologizers,  he  mis- 
understood the  nature  of  the  demythologization  process  which 
the  primitive  Christian  tradition  underwent  at  the  hands  of 
the  evangelist. 

I.  A  Brief  Review  of  the  Problem  of  Johannine  Eschatology 
and  Bultmann's  Proposed  Solution: 
The  discussion  need  not  be  detained  by  a  lengthy  review 
of  the  problem  posed  by  johannine  eschatology  itself,  for 
that  problem  is  generally  understood  as  one  of  the  several 
difficulties  the  interpreter  of  the  fourth  gospel  must  face. 
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Suffice  it  to  say  here,  the  problem  of  Johannine  eschatology 
consists  of  the  presence  and  even  the  juxtaposition  of  passages 
which  express,  on  the  one  hand,  some  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tian futuristic  eschatology  and,  on  the  other  hand,  clear  decla- 
rations of  present  and  immediate  eschatological  phenomena. 
Whereas  the  eschatological  judgment  can  be  spoken  of  as 
occurring  in  the  immediate  encounter  of  man  with  the  Logos 
(for  instance,  3,19  and  9,39),  a  judgment  in  the  future — at 
te  eschate  emera  ("the  last  day") — is  promised  elsewhere  in 
the  gospel  (12,48).  "Eternal  life"  is  an  immediate  experi- 
ence of  the  believer  (3,36;  5,24;  8,51;  for  instance)  and  a 
future  hope  (12,25).  The  same  is  true  for  resurrection 
(5,21,24,  and  26  as  over-against  6,39-40,  44,  and  54).  Other 
usual  apocalyptic  events  are  made  to  appear  to  be  parts  of  the 
believer's  immediate  present  (e.g.,  the  defeat  of  "the  ruler  of 
this  age,"  12,31),  while  still  others  appear  to  maintain  their 
futuristic  quality  (the  parousia  in  14,  3,  18,  and  28  and  the 
messianic  tribulations  discussed  in  chapters  15  and  16).^ 

Obviously,  the  most  immediate  solution  to  this  problem 
would  appear  to  be  that  the  evangelist  purposely  intended 
the  statement  of  the  present  and  future  characters  of  eschatol- 
ogy in  a  kind  of  paradoxical  manner,  and  there  are  many 
who  would  maintain  that  this  is  precisely  the  case.^  How- 
ever, it  is  Rudolf  Bultmann's  radically  different  solution 
which  is  the  context  for  any  consideration  of  the  eschatology 
of  John;  and  so  we  must  review  Bultmann's  contention  that 
only  the  passages  which  express  the  presence  of  the  eschaton 
are  representative  of  the  mind  of  the  evangelist. 

For  our  purposes,  Bultmann's  position  can  be  summarized 
under  three  conclusions  which  he  reached  regarding  the 
fourth  gospel  and  its  theology.  First,  he  believes  that  the 
gospel  as  it  stands  is  a  rather  elaborate  composite  work.  It 
consists,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  work  of  the  evangelist  and 
his  sources  and,  on  the  other,  of  the  result  of  a  process  of  redac- 
tion.  Furthermore,  the  work  of  the  evangelist  suffered  serious 
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disarrangement  which  later  redactors  attempted  (without 
success,  Bultmann  believes)  to  correct.  Bultmann  contends 
that  with  his  careful  application  of  style  and  content  criticism, 
he  is  able  for  the  most  part  to  distinguish  the  main  lines 
among  the  three  strata  of  the  gospel — the  evangelist's  sources, 
the  work  of  the  evangelist  himself,  and  the  work  of  the  redac- 
tor (s).*  His  method  of  criticism  for  the  gospel,  first  developed 
in  connection  with  the  similar  problem  posed  by  the  Johan- 
nine  epistles,^  is  carefully  conceived  and  applied;  but  it  is 
most  important  to  acknowledge  the  confidence  which  Bult- 
mann himself  puts  in  his  method.^ 

The  second  major  conclusion  of  his  study  for  our  concern 
is  his  view  of  the  evangelist.  The  fourth  evangelist  was,  Bult- 
mann believes,  a  Jew  in  all  probability,  but  not  one  who  came 
out  of  an  orthodox  stream  of  Judaism;  rather  his  was  a  gnosti- 
cized  brand  of  Judaism^  But  more  important,  the  evangelist 
proved  to  be  the  first  who  radically  undertook  the  task  of  de- 
mythologizing  the  primitive  Christian  tradition.  Where  Paul 
began  this  process  somewhat  modestly,  the  fourth  evangelist 
thoroughly  re-read  the  tradition,  particularly  at  the  point  of 
its  eschatological  beliefs.^ 

The  historizing  of  eschatology  already  introduced  by  Paul  is  radically 
carried  through  by  John  in  his  understanding  of  krisis  and  krima  as 
both  having  the  double  sense  "judgment"  and  "sunderance."  The 
judgment  takes  place  in  just  the  fact  that  upon  the  encounter  with 
Jesus  the  sunderance  between  faith  and  unfaith,  between  the  sighted 
and  the  blind,  is  accomplished  (3,  19;  9,  39)." 

Consequently,  the  eschatological  passages  in  the  present  gos- 
pel which  originated  from  the  hand  of  the  evangelist  are  those 
which  express  an  "existential  eschatology,"  i.e.,  the  eschato- 
logical themes  are  understood  in  terms  of  the  immediate  pres- 
ent of  the  man  of  faith.  Myth  and  no  less  eschatological  myth, 
when  interpreted  existentially,  "...  speaks  of  the  power  or 
the  powers  which  man  supposes  he  experiences  as  the  ground 
and  limit  of  his  world  and  of  his  own  activity  and  suffering."^" 
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The  eschatology  of  the  evangelist  is,  then,  a  "historical" 
eschatology  in  which  the  eschatological  event  is  the  encounter 
of  man  with  the  Christ-event  in  the  proclamation  of  the 
church,  and  all  the  primitive  apocalyptic  eschatology  (i.e., 
the  mythology)  of  the  Christian  tradition  has  been  aban- 
doned.^^ 

Finally,  Bultmann  concluded  that  the  redactor  (s)  was  an 
early  second  century  churchman  most  concerned  with  restor- 
ing to  the  gospel  an  orthodox  flavor  which  would  make  it 
palatable  to  the  church  of  his  day.  The  so-called  "ecclesiasti- 
cal redactor"  went  about  making  additions  to  the  gospel 
which  fall  into  five  categories: 

(1)  the  sacramental,  (2)  the  futuristic  eschatological,  (3)  those  which 
attempt  at  some  point  to  harmonize  the  gospel  with  synoptic  tradition, 

(4)  those  which  lay  claim  to  apostolic  and  eyewitness  authority  for  the 
evangelist  and  therefore  for  his  gospel,  (5)  and  a  miscellaneous  group 
which  are  assigned  to  the  redactor  for  a  variety  of  textual  and  theolog- 
ical reasons. ^^ 

The  additions  of  the  second  type — -the  futuristic  eschatologi- 
cal— succeeded  in  restoring  to  the  gospel  an  eschatological 
message  which  speaks  both  of  the  present  and  fulfilled  eschato- 
logical phenomena  as  well  as  the  future  and  yet  unfulfilled 
themes.  This  futuristic  dimension,  Bultmann  contends,  the 
original  evangelist  never  intended,  and  its  presence  in  the 
gospel  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  unfortunate  intrusion  of  a 
primitive  mythology  in  an  otherwise  far  more  sophisticated, 
demythologized  message. 

II.  A  Proposed  Corrective  to  Bultmann's  Hypothesis: 
It  seems  that  Bultmann's  proposal  that  the  fourth  evangelist i 
was  a  demythologizer  of  the  older  Christian  eschatological  tra- 
dition has  not  been  taken  seriously  enough,  not  even  by  the, 
master  Marburger  himself.  What  Bultmann  finally  does  with 
his  observation  that  John  was  one  of  the  first  radical  demy- 
thologizers  of  the  Christian  tradition  is  to  suggest  that  thef 
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evangelist  eliminated  from  his  gospel  all  of  the  mythological 
eschatology  in  preference  to  his  existential,  present  eschatol- 
ogy. Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  Bultmann  has  failed  to  apply 
his  own  understanding  of  the  method  of  demythologizing  to 
the  evangelist,  for  Bultmann  claims  in  his  programmatic 
essay  on  demythologizing  "...  whereas  the  older  liberals  used 
criticism  to  eliminate  the  mythology  of  the  New  Testament, 
our  task  to-day  is  to  use  criticism  to  interpret  it."^^  It  would 
appear,  then,  that  Bultmann  has  really  understood  the  evan- 
gelist as  an  eliminator  of  myth  rather  than  an  interpreter. 

The  difference  can  be  illustrated  by  looking  further  at  the 
description  of  the  demythologizing  hermeneutic  by  Bultmann 
and  his  own  applications  of  it.  He  proposes  in  his  original 
essay,  "The  New  Testament  and  Mythology,"  that  the  cruci- 
fixion-resurrection is  a  mythic  account  which  carries  keryg- 
matic  meaning.  "...  inythological  language  is  only  a  medium 
for  conveying  the  significance  of  the  historical  (historisch) 
event. "^^  The  New  Testament  demythologizers — Paul  and 
John — according  to  Bultmann  do  not  eliminate  the  mytho- 
logical language  of  crucifixion-resurrection,  but  rather  they 
utilize  it  for  their  purposes  of  proclamation.^^  Moreover,  a 
cursory  examination  of  Bultmann's  own  sermons  will  intimate 
that  he  himself,  as  a  preacher,  has  not  tried  to  eliminate  myth 
but  retain  and  interpret  it.^^  And  yet  in  spite  of  this  professed 
and  even  applied  method,  he  insists  that  the  fourth  evangelist 
thoroughly  purged  the  tradition  of  the  mythological  eschatol- 
ogy. Bultmann  is  found  here,  I  believe,  in  a  serious  contra- 
diction. 

But  what  of  the  stylistic  differences  which  he  claims  can 
enable  one  to  isolate  the  alleged  work  of  the  redactor  (s)  from 
that  of  the  original  evangelist?  Even  if  one  were  to  grant  (as 
I  believe  I  would,  at  least  tentatively)  that  there  are  stylistic 
characteristics  found  uniquely  in  those  passages  which  Bult- 
mann attributes  to  the  redactor  (s),"  the  redaction  hypothesis 
is  not  alone  as  the  only  alternative  by  which  to  account  for 
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those  stylistic  differences.  What  I  believe  has  too  long  been 
overlooked  is  the  possibility  that  the  evangelist  has  utilized 
the  language  and  style  of  the  Christian  tradition  which  came 
down  to  him  in  either  written  or  oral  form  alongside  his  own 
style  and  language.  As  Bultmann  has  utilized  style  criticism 
to  isolate  what  he  believes  to  be  the  sources  at  the  disposal 
of  the  evangelist/^  it  might  well  be  that  one  could  argue  that 
the  style  of  the  alleged  redactionary  passages  isolates  them  as 
one  portion  of  pre-johannine  tradition.  In  other  words,  that 
the  style  is  distinctive  does  not  necessitate  Bultmann's  con- 
clusion that  the  passages  are  later  than  the  evangelist.  Nor 
does  his  content  criticism  necessitate  that  conclusion.  For  it 
is  obvious  that  the  eschatological  passages  assigned  to  the  re- 
dactor have  precedent  in  pre-johannine  Christian  tradition. 
That  the  same  is  true  of  the  rest  of  the  passages — especially 
the  sacramental  passages — is  less  easily  shown,  but  is  nonethe- 
less defensible.^*'  Moreover,  that  these  allegedly  redactionary 
passages  constitute  when  viewed  as  a  whole,  a  point  of  view  far 
too  ecclesiastical  for  any  but  the  post-johannine  church,  is  an 
aspect  of  Bultmann's  criticism  which  is,  I  believe,  far  from 
convincing. 

What  is  proposed  is  that  the  evangelist  was  in  immediate 
contact  with  a  form  of  Christian  tradition  which  was  not  dis- 
similar from  the  oral  tradition  utilized  by  the  synoptic  gos- 
pels, and  that  tradition  had  a  content  and  style  distinctively 
enough  its  own  that,  when  placed  alongside  the  work  of  the 
evangelist  himself,  the  difference  is  vaguely  discernible.  It  is, 
of  course,  also  implicit  in  this  argument  that  the  evangelist 
made  use  of  that  tradition  in  a  sometimes  exact  form.  That 
this  may  indeed  have  been  the  case  has  been,  I  believe,  in- 
creasingly demonstrated  by  studies  done  on  the  relationship 
between  the  fourth  gospel  and  the  synoptic  tradition.  Most 
notable  of  these  is  the  careful  and  exhaustive  work  of  C.  H. 
Dodd,  Historical  Tradition  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Dodd's 
work  demonstrates  to  a  high  degree  of  satisfaction  that  behind 
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the  fourth  gospel  there  lies  an  ancient  oral  tradition  which 
by  means  of  Formgeschichte  can  be  distinguished  in  its  gen- 
eral outline.-*^  While  Dodd's  concern  to  demonstrate  further 
that  this  pre-johannine  tradition  merits  "...  serious  consider- 
ation as  a  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  historical  facts 
concerning  Jesus  Christ"^^  seems  an  unnecessary  and  unwar- 
ranted intrusion  into  his  study,  his  basic  project  to  illuminate 
the  tradition  which  John  used  seems  succsssful.  Dodd's 
project  has  received  considerable  support  in  its  general  thrust 
from  a  number  of  other  sources.""  until  it  is  safe  to  venture 
the  conclusion  that  such  a  tradition  did  indeed  contribute  to 
the  formation  of  the  gospel  in  spite  of  the  widely  and  correctly 
held  insistence  that  John  did  not  know  or  utilize  the  synoptic 
gospels  themselves. ^^ 

The  general  understanding  of  the  gospel  which  is  offered 
here  is  supported  by  some  of  the  recent  ventures  into  the 
application  of  form  criticism  of  the  fourth  gospel,  especially 
the  work  of  J.  Louis  Martyn.  Martyn  has  argued  that  the 
fourth  gospel  is  an  intricate  blending  of  the  historical  tra- 
dition (which  he  calls  einmalig)  and  commentary  on  the  situ- 
ation of  the  Christian  missionary  in  the  evangelist's  own  time. 
The  latter,  Martyn  suggests,  is  particularly  concerned  with 
the  dialogue  between  the  Christian  and  a  synagogue.  The 
result  is  a  "two-level"  drama.  Martyn  specifically  proposes 
that  johannine  eschatology  is  then  primarily  the  effort  to 
make  the  traditional  Jesus  speak  to  the  present  situation. ^^ 
It  is  the  contention  of  the  present  argument  that  John's 
eschatology  has  this  double  level  characteristic  and  that  the 
two  levels  consist  of  the  primitive  Christian  eschatology  in  its 
unadulterated  mythical  form,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
demythologized,  existential  eschatology,  on  the  other.  This 
dual  character  can  be  explained  in  view  of  the  effort  of  the 
evangelist  to  interpret  the  mythology  of  the  tradition  for  the 
sake  of  the  task  of  the  missionary  in  his  own  day. 

That   the   evangelist   willfully   left   myth   and   existential 
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meaning  side  by  side  in  what,  I  believe  to  be  good  demy- 
thologizing  method  is  suggested  by  the  proximity  of  the 
two  kinds  of  passages  in  the  gospel.  Examples  of  the  close 
proximity  include  the  following:  on  the  subject  of  judgment, 
closely  following  12,31  and  12,47,  which  both  speak  of  the 
judgment  w^hich  is  taking  place  in  the  immediate  encounter 
with  Jesus,  is  12,48  which  blatantly  declares,  "The  word 
which  I  have  spoken,  that  will  judge  him  at  the  last  day." 
On  the  subject  of  resurrection,  5,24  declares  the  believer 
".  .  .  has  passed  from  death  to  life,"  but  one  need  read  only  a 
few  more  verses  to  find  the  assurance  that  the  "time  is  com- 
ing" when  the  resurrection  will  occur  (5,28-29).  Or  again 
on  the  theme  of  resurrection,  in  the  midst  of  the  affirmation 
of  the  traditional  apocalyptic  resurrection  in  6,39*^  (in  which 
the  refrain  anasteso  auton  en  te  eschate  emera  appears  no  less 
than  four  times)  comes  the  word  of  Jesus,  "In  very  truth  I  tell 
you,  he  who  believes  in  me  has  eternal  life"   (6,47). 

Now  Bultman  would  understand  this  proximity  as  evidence 
of  the  work  of  the  redactor  (s).  The  redactor  has,  Bultmann 
would  argue,  inserted  his  emendations  precisely  at  those 
points  at  which  the  present  eschatology  of  the  evangelist  has 
been  most  clearly  expressed.  It  is  my  proposal  that  the  prox- 
imity suggests  the  manner  in  which  the  mythical  statement 
and  its  interpretation  are  placed  side  by  side.  Moreover,  the 
proximity  of  the  passages  suggests  the  teaching  technique  of 
the  evangelist;  he  wants  his  readers  to  come  to  understand 
the  mythical,  apocalyptic  themes  in  this  immediate  and  exis- 
tential manner.  Consequently,  we  have  what  appears  to  be 
either  contradictory  or  paradoxical  allusions  to  the  eschato- 
logical  phenomena. ^^ 
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III.  Conclusion: 

What  then  is  the  character  of  the  johannine  eschatology? 
This  study  would,  of  course,  affirm  that  Bultmann's  theologi- 
cal interpretation  (although  not  his  literary-historical  judg- 
ments) of  the  gospel  is  essentially  correct.  The  evangelist  did 
endeavor  an  interpretation  of  the  primitive  Christian  escha- 
tology in  the  direction  of  what  for  the  lack  of  better  termi- 
nology has  been  called  "existential  eschatology."  That  is,  he 
essentially  demythologized  the  primitive  eschatology,  which 
means  that  he  de-temporalized  it.  The  hope  which  was  in- 
herent in  the  futuristic  eschatology  of  the  primitive  church 
became  understood  as  a  hope  which  was  realizable  in  the 
present,  in  one's  encounter  with  the  kerygmatic  Christ.  The 
future  was  made  present,  and  the  present  became  impreg- 
nated with  the  hope  that  was  previously  assigned  to  the  future. 
The  fourth  evangelist  made  bold  to  declare  that  one  need 
not  look  to  the  future  for  the  ground  and  sustenance  of  his 
failth;  he  need  only  look  to  the  potential  of  the  kerygma 
which  was  proclaimed  in  his  very  presence.  For  the  eschaton 
is  today;  "the  hour  has  come  and  now  is." 


NOTES 

^Das  Evangelium  des  Johannes  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  und  Ruprecht,  1962). 
English  translation  by  G.  R.  Beasley-Murray,  R.  W.  N.  Hoare,  and  J.  K.  Riches 
(Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press,  1970).  Citations  hereafter  are  to  the  German 
edition  and  cited  as  Johannes. 

^The  problem  of  Johannine  eschatology  was  concisely  stated  by  C.  K.  Barrett 
some  years  ago.  He  suggested  that  the  problem  could  be  summarized  in  four 
essential  points:  1)  "  Tuturistic'  eschatology  is  exceptionally  rare  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel."  2)  "Apocalyptic  is  entirely  absent  from  John  .  .  .  [except  for  occasional 
images  such  as  the  one  occurring  at  16,2]."  3)  "The  language  of  eschatology,  and 
sometimes  of  apocalyptic,  is  taken  over  for  the  purpose  of  mysticism."  He  defines 
mysticism  in  this  case  as  ".  .  .  the  whole  range  of  immediate,  personal,  religious 
experience,  in  which  a  man  is  conscious  of  contact  with  God  (or  Christ)." 
4)  ".  .  .  the  introduction  of  a  new  idiom  [e.g.,  'rebirth'}."  "Unsolved  New  Testa- 
ment Problems:  The  Place  of  Eschatology  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,"  The  Expository 
Times,  59    (1948),  pp.  302-303. 

'Among  those  who  hold  to  such  a  "tensional"  (already  and  not  yet)  solution 
to  the  problem  of  johannine  eschatology,  there  are  at  least  four  different  kinds  of 
premises  used  to  understand  the  evangelist's  theology:  (1)  A  tensional  eschatology 
is  suggested  by  M.-E.  Boismard  on  the  basis  of  a  hypothesis  regarding  the  literary 
history  of   the   gospel.    "Levolution   du    theme   eschatalogique   dans    les    traditions 
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johanniques,"  Revue  Biblique,  68  (1961),  pp.  507-524.  (2)  In  another  group 
of  interpreters  this  sort  of  now-not  yet  eschatology  is  read  from  the  perspective 
of  salvation  history.  Oscar  Cullman,  Salvation  in  History  (New  York:  Harper  and 
Row,  1967)  and  "L'fivangile  Johannique  et  I'Histoire  du  Salut,"  New  Testament 
Studies,  11  (1964),  pp.  111-122.  David  Earl  Holwerda,  The  Holy  Spirit  and 
Eschatology  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (Kampen:  J.  H.  Kok,  1959).  Paolo  Ricca,  Die 
Eschatologie  des  Vierten  Evangeliums  (Zurich  and  Frankfurt:  Gotthelf-Verlag, 
1966).  Alf  Corell,  Consummatum  Est  (Lund:  Berlingska  Boktrycheriet,  1950). 
(3)  Still  others  understand  that  the  evangelist  intended  to  apply  the  appropriate 
eschatology  to  the  appropriate  situation.  Ethelbert  Stauffer,  "Agnostos  Christos: 
Joh.  ii.  24  und  die  Eschatologie  des  vierten  Evangeliums,"  The  Background  of  the 
New  Testament  and  Its  Eschatology,  W.  D.  Davies  and  D.  Daube,  eds.  (Cambridge: 
The  University  Press,  1964),  especially  p.  298.  L.  Van  Hartingsveld,  Die  Eschatolo- 
gie des  Joliannesevangeliums  (Assen,  Niederlande:  Van  Gorcum  1962).  (4)  Finally, 
another  large  group  of  scholars  proposes  that  the  tensional  eschatology  is  a  result 
of  the  evangelist's  utilization  of  new  language  and/or  categories  of  thought.  One 
example  is  C.F.D.  Moule,  "The  Individualism  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,"  Novum 
Testamentum  5  (1962),  pp.  171-174.  Among  continental  interpreters  an  example 
is  Josef  Blank,  Krisis:  Untersuchung  zur  johanneischen  Christologie  und  Eschatol- 
ogie (Frieburg  im  Breisgau:  Lambertus-Verlag,  1965).  Ernst  Kasemann  has  sug- 
gested that  the  futuristic  passages  represent  a  kind  of  naive  contradiction  in  the 
theology  of  the  gospel:  ".  .  .  the  evangelist  .  .  .  failed  to  outgrow  completely  the 
relics  of  the  past."  The  Testament  of  Jesus  According  to  Jolin  17  (Philadelphia: 
The  Fortress  Press,  1968),  pp.  13-14. 

*Bultmann  suggests  early  in  his  commentary  that  evidence  sufficient  for  con- 
cluding that  the  gospel  has  undergone  redaction  is  to  be  found  in  the  two  obvious 
facts  that,  first,  the  text  is  clearly  disarranged  in  its  present  form  and,  second, 
chapter  21   is  the  addition  of  a  redactor  (s).    Johannes,  p.  4,  n.  2. 

^"Analyse  des  ersten  Johannesbriefes."  Festgabe  fiir  Adolf  Jiilicher  (Tiibingen: 
J.C.B.  Mohr,  1927),  pp.  138-158.  Bultmann  applies  this  method  to  the  Johannine 
epistle  in  his  more  recent  commentary.  Die  drei  Johajinesbriefs  (Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck  und  Ruprecht,  1967),  e.g.,  26-27. 

^A  thorough  statement  and  valuable  criticism  of  Bultmann's  method  has  been 
done  by  Dwight  Moody  Smith,  Tlie  Comfjosition  and  Order  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
(New  Haven,  Connecticut:  Yale  University  Press,  1965). 

''Theology  of  the  New  Testament  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  1955), 
vol.  II,  p.  13.    Hereafter  cited  as  Theology. 

^Jesus  Christ  and  Mythology   (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1958),  pp.  32-34. 

^Theology,  vol.  II,  p.  38. 

io"New  Testament  and  Mythology,"  Kerygma  and  Myth,  Hans  Werner  Bartsch, 
ed.    (New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1971),  vol.  I,  p.  10.    Hereafter  cited  Kerygma. 

^^ Jesus  Christ  and  Mythology,  pp.  81-83.  See  also  "The  Eschatology  of  the  Gospel 
of  John,"  Faith  and  Understanding  (New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1969),  vol.  I, 
pp.  165-183.  Representative  of  the  many  criticisms  of  Bultmann's  interpretation 
of  Johannine  eschatology  is  Paul  Minear's  article,  "Rudolf  Bultmann's  Interpreta- 
tion of  New  Testament  Eschatology,"  in  which  Minear  claims  that  Bultmann  pre- 
supposes a  basic  dichotomy  between  the  cosmic  and  the  historical  reality.  Minear 
would  opt  for  a  "Christological  eschatology"  which  overcomes  this  dichotomy. 
The  Theology  of  Rudolf  Bultmann,  Charles  W.  Kegley,  ed.  (New  York:  Harper 
and  Row,  1966),  pp.  80-81. 

^^Smith,  pp.  214-215.  See  Johannes,  passim. 

'^^Kerygtna,  vol.  I,  p.  12. 

"/fcjd.,  p.  37. 

^^Theology,  vol.  I,  pp.  292-306,  for  instance. 

^"The  World  and  the  Beyond  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1960). 
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^'The  validity  of  Bultmann's  method  has,  of  course,  been  frequently  challenged. 
Dwight  Moody  Smith  has  quite  correctly  raised  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
Bultmann's  critical  methods  do  not  demand  of  the  evangelist  undue  consistency 
in  style  and  in  content,   (p.  241). 

^^Johannes,  passim. 

^°As  has  been  suggested  by  W.  F.  Howard,  Christianity  According  to  St.  John 
(London:  Duckwoth,  1943),  pp.  143-150. 

-"C.  H.  Dodd,  Historical  Tradition  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (Cambridge:  The 
University  Press,  1963). 

-^Ibid.,  p.  243.  (Underlining  mine.)  Cf.  Howard  M.  Teeple,  "The  Oral  Tra- 
dition that  Never  Existed,"  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  89  (1,  1970),  pp.  56-58, 
especially  59-61. 

-^Most  notable  are  John  Amedee  Bailey,  The  Traditions  Common  to  the  Gospels 
of  Luke  and  John  (Leiden:  E.  J.  Brill,  1963)  and  Francis  E.  Williams,  "The  Fourth 
Gospel  and  Synptic  Tradition — Two  Johannine  Passages,"  Journal  of  Biblical 
Literature,  86  (1967),  pp.  311-319.  Although  very  cautious,  William  suggests 
".  .  .  that  before  looking  for  special  sources  or  independent  traditions  behind  the 
fourth  gospel,  investigators  ought  to  scrutinize  their  material  very  carefully  for 
possible  connections  with  the  synoptic  tradition"  (p.  319).  Cf.  Bent  Noack,  Zur 
johanneischen  Tradition,  Beitrage  zur  Kritik  an  der  literarkritschen  Analyse  des 
xiierten  Evajigeliums  (K0benhavn:  Rosenkilde  og  Bagger,  1954);  Siegfried  Shulz, 
Komposition  und  Herkunft  der  Johayineischen  Reden,  Beitrage  zur  Wissenschaft 
vom  Alten  und  Neuen  Testament,  (Stuttgart:  W.  Kohlhammer,  1960)  and 
Untersuchungen  zur  Menschensohn-Christologie  im  Johannesevangelium  (Gottin- 
gen:  Vandenhoeck  und  Ruprecht,  1957).  Ernst  Haenchen  also  concedes  that  the 
sources  used  by  the  fourth  evangelist  may  have  been  oral.  "History  and  Interpre- 
tation in  the  Fourth  Gospel,"  Interpretation,  24  (1970),  p.  207,  n.  24;  and  "Johan- 
neischen Probleme,"  Zeitschrift  fixr  Theologie  und  Kirche,  56  (1959),  pp.  19-54. 
Van  lersel  grants  that  the  evangelist  used  both  oral  and  written  sources.  "Tradi- 
tion und  Redaktion  in  Joh  1:19-36,"  Novum   Testamentum,  5    (1962),  pp.  265-266. 

^^Dwight  Moody  Smith  expresses  the  general  state  of  scholarship  on  the  issue 
of  the  fourth  evangelist's  use  of  the  synoptic  gospels  when  he  says,  ".  .  .  the 
evidence  that  [the  fourth  evangelist}  did  not  use  [the  synoptics]  as  a  principal 
source,  if  he  knew  them  at  all,  has  been  mounting  in  recent  years.  It  has  now 
reached  such  a  point  that  the  burden  of  proof  may  be  said  to  lie  upon  the  scholar 
who  wishes  to  maintain  that  John  knew  and  used  them."  "John  12:12fE  and  the 
Question  of  John's  Use  of  the  Synoptics,"  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  82 
(1963),  p.  64. 

^*J.  Louis  Martyn,  History  and  Theology  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (New  York: 
Harper  and  Row,  1968),  p.  139  and  passim.  J.  M.  Thompson  as  early  as  1916 
found  what  he  called  a  mystical  use  of  zoe  imposed  upon  a  more  primitive  apo- 
calyptic use  of  the  term  and  argued  from  this  discovery  that  the  evangelist  had 
utilized  a  source  in  composing  at  least  the  first  twelve  chapters  of  the  gospel. 
"The  Composition  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,"  Expositor,  11    (1916),  pp.  34-36. 

^^My  argument  is  similar  to  Brevard  Childs'  contention  that  the  Old  Testament 
writers  often  employed  myth  of  non-Israelite  origin  but  reinterpreted  it  in  the 
light  of  the  "reality"  which  Israel  knew.  The  result  was  an  unresolved  tension 
between  the  mythical  elements  of  a  passage  and  those  elements  arising  out  of 
Israelite  interpretation.  Childs  calls  the  result  "broken  myth"  (cf.  Paul  Tillich, 
Dynamics  of  Faith  [New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1957],  pp.  50-51.  Furthermore, 
Childs  contends  that  the  authors  of  the  material  were  in  full  control  of  their 
material  and  that  their  use  of  the  mythical  material  was  conscious.  Myth  and 
Reality  in  the  Old  Testament,  "Studies  in  Biblical  Theology,"  old  series,  no.  27 
(London:  SCM  Press,  1960),  passim. 
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I.  The  Use  of  Mathematics  As  a  Tool  of  Literary  Criticism 

The  use  of  mathematics  as  a  tool  of  literary  criticism  pre- 
dates the  computer  age  by  a  century,  beginning  in  1858  with 
the  investigation  of  word  length  by  Augustus  de  Morgan,  a 
professor  of  mathematics  at  London's  University  College. 
De  Morgan's  method  was  to  count  all  the  letters  in  the  words 
of  a  work  and  from  this  to  determine  the  average  word  length. 
This  test  was  applied  to  Hebrews  and  some  letters  of  Paul. 
De  Morgan  concluded  that  the  author  of  Hebrews  could  not 
be  Paul  for  the  average  word  length  in  Hebrews  was  longer 
than  the  averages  in  the  other  letters.^ 

An  adaptation  of  this  test  was  made  by  Thomas  Corwin 
Mendenhall,  an  American  physicist.  Instead  of  determining 
an  average  word  length,  the  frequencies  of  words  of  various 
lengths  were  plotted  on  a  graph.  The  initial  tests  employing 
small  samples  of  the  works  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray  were 
disappointing  as  Mendenhall  found  little  difference  between 
their   works.     After    other    futile    experiments,    Mendenhall 
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found  it  necessary  to  employ  huge  samples  (400,000  words) 
in  order  to  make  the  test  sensitive.  The  works  of  Shakespeare 
and  Bacon  were  subjected  to  this  test,  and  Mendenhall  con- 
cluded that  because  of  the  striking  difference  in  the  curves 
plotted  on  the  graphs.  Bacon  could  not  have  written  the 
things  ordinarily  attributed  to  Shakespeare.^ 

Ulny  Yule,  a  Cambridge  mathematics  professor,  tried  to 
refine  this  test  further  by  counting  the  distribution  of  word 
length  by  syllables.  The  results  of  this  were  negative  as  Yule 
found  the  range  between  Bunyan  and  the  Times  Leader 
newspaper  was  not  too  great.  Yule  then  turned  to  the  analysis 
of  sentence  length  by  testing  the  distribution  at  five  points. 
Works  of  Bacon,  Coleridge,  Lamb,  and  Macauley  were 
counted,  and  it  was  found  that  each  author  had  constants 
that  were  consistent  with  self  but  differed  from  the  others. 
By  employing  this  test  Yule  demonstrated  that  De  Imitatione 
Christi  was  the  work  of  Thomas  a  Kempis  and  could  not  have 
been  written  by  Jean  Chartier  de  Gerson.^  C.  S.  Williams 
later  modified  the  sentence  length  test  by  employing  a  log 
form  instead  of  a  linear  number.^ 

W.  C.  Wake^  subjected  the  Pauline  corpus  to  the  sentence 
length  distribution  test  and  showed  there  were  two  distinct 
groups.  Group  one  included  1  Corinthians,  2  Corinthians 
10-13,  Galatians,  and  Romans.  I  Thessalonians,  Colossians, 
and  Philippians  constituted  group  two.  The  constants  of 
2  Thessalonians  would  place  it  in  group  two,  but  Wake  ex- 
cluded it  as  too  short  for  measurement.  Ephesians  was  close 
to  group  two,  but  it  was  excluded  because  of  two  inconsist- 
encies. 1  Timothy,  2  Timothy,  Hebrews  and  2  Corinthians 
1-9  were  not  related  to  either  group  nor  to  one  another.*^ 
Classical  authors  were  later  similarly  analyzed  by  Wake.^ 
Here  sentence  length  distribution  ratified  the  conclusions 
of  classical  scholars  that  Cynegticus  is  not  a  work  of  Xeno- 
phon'^  and  Historia  Animalia,  usually  attributed  to  Aristotle, 
is  a  composite  work.*' 
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Employing  a  study  of  grammatical  style  (the  use  of  prepo- 
sitions, adverbial  particles,  conjunctive  particles,  word  order, 
and  some  phrases),  A.  P.  Salom  concluded  that  these  gram- 
matical characteristics  show  a  close  affinity  between  the  gospel 
of  John  and  I  John.  This  he  believes  tends  to  point  to  the 
unity  of  authorship  insofar  as  it  is  possible  to  judge  by  gram- 
matical style/*^ 

That  chance  rather  than  choice  is  the  main  operating  factor 
in  language  is  the  theme  of  a  book  by  statistician  Gustav 
Herdan.  By  a  cogent  argument  that  proceeds  through  the 
fields  of  "stylostatistics,"  statistical  linguistics,  and  the  theory 
of  information  Herdan  seeks  to  demonstrate  that  linguistic 
features  are  hardly  at  all  the  result  of  choice.  The  literary 
material  that  is  examined  in  this  book  and  the  other  works  of 
Herdan  is  quite  extensive  and  includes  works  of  diverse 
origins  (e.g.  the  New  Testament,  the  writings  of  Karl  Barth, 
Czech  poetry,  and  Chinese  poetry).  Of  particular  interest  for 
this  study  is  Herdan's  negative  assessment  of  the  sentence 
length  distribution  test  and  the  frequency  test  of  function 
words.  ^^ 

Herdan  later  collaborated  with  Biblical  scholar  K.  Greyston 
in  analyzing  some  vocabulary  statistics  of  the  pastorals.^"  The 
article  begins  with  a  precis  of  the  work  of  Harrison  who  has 
found  a  difference  between  the  hapax  legomena  of  the  pas- 
torals and  those  found  elsewhere  in  Paul.  From  this  informa- 
tion Harrison  concludes  that  the  hapax  legomena  found  in 
the  pastorals  are  considerably  in  excess  of  those  in  the  Pauline 
letters  and  hence  the  pastorals  are  not  by  Paul.^^  In  contrast 
to  this  Greyston  and  Herdan  note  the  reaction  of  Guthrie 
who  states  "literary  art  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  mathematical 
question. "^^  They  then  proceed  to  place  the  program  of 
Harrison  on  a  sounder  statistical  basis  by  establishing  a  stan- 
dard of  comparison  and  presenting  a  more  complete  argu- 
ment. They  conclude  that  this  demonstration  "must  be  inter- 
preted as  evidence  of  the  difference  in  style  through  use  of 
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an  excessive  number  of  words  peculiar  to  the  Pastorals,  and 
thus  provides  evidence  against  their  authenticity."  Greyston 
and  Herdan  also  present  a  second  demonstration  which  they 
call  a  bi-logarithmic  type /token  test  of  vocabulary.  They 
find  that  this  test  "confirms  suspicion  as  to  the  Pauline  author- 
ship of  the  Pastorals,  and  attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that 
I  and  II  Thessalonians  are  both  on  the  line  of  agreement  with 
their  being  both  of  true  Pauline  style,  though  not  necessarily 
coming  from  the  same  hand."  In  conclusion  Greyston  and 
Herdan  state: 

altogether  it  may  be  said  that  the  linguistic  evidence  is  strong  enough 
to  justify  the  conclusion  of  a  very  different  style  in  the  Pastorals. 
Whether  this  implies  a  difference  in  authorship  depends  upon  one's 
conception  of  what  style  means.  Statistics  can  do  no  more  than  estab- 
lish such  differences. 

In  his  book  The  Authentic  Writings  of  Ignatius  Milton 
Perry  Brown  examines  the  criteria  used  to  determine  authen- 
ticity. His  conclusions  may  be  summarized  by  his  classifica- 
tion of  these  criteria: 

I.  Most  valuable  tests: 

Examination  of  Literary  Obligations 
General  Diction  Analysis  (especially  of 

theologically  significant  phrases,  titles,  etc.) 
Examination  of  Figures  of  Speech 
II.  Moderately  valuable  tests: 

Analysis  of  Peculiar  Words  and  Phrases 
Examination  of  Prepositions  and  Related  Phrases 
Examination  of  Sentence  Structure  (especially 
of  articular  infinitives) 
III.  Least  valuable  tests: 

Examination  of  Modes  and  Tenses 
Examination  of  Conjunctive  Particles 

Brown  also  included  in  the  least  valuable  category  the  sen- 
tence length  test  and  the  test  of  word  order  in  independent 
clauses.  These  tests  were  just  employed  on  a  trial  basis  but 
were  rejected  because  of  their  disappointing  results  and  the 
laborious  and  time  consuming  nature  of  their  computation.^^ 
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The  "Federalist  papers"  have  been  subjected  to  a  test  of 
"function  words,"  high  frequency  grammatical  words,  by 
Frederick  Mosteller  and  David  L.  Wallace.  They  conclude 
that  the  twelve  papers  of  disputed  authorship  were  from 
the  hand  of  Madison  rather  than  Hamilton.  They  note  the 
problem  of  context  especially  in  regard  to  pronouns  and 
auxiliary  verbs,  and  hence  the  need  for  a  variety  of  sources 
of  material. ^^ 

G.  H.  C.  Macgregor  was  one  of  the  first  Biblical  scholars 
to  champion  use  of  mathematics  as  a  tool  for  Biblical  criti- 
cism. Although  his  contributions  were  limited  by  his  sudden 
death,  he  was  responsible  for  persuading  some  of  his  students 
to  utilize  this  tool.  Macgregor  with  A.  Q.  Morton  in  The 
Structure  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  sought  to  show  that  the  en- 
largement of  the  Gospel  froin  an  earlier  shorter  version  could 
not  be  accounted  for  by  theories  of  accidental  dislocation  but 
was  controlled  by  the  number  of  columns  of  the  text." 

It  was  suggested  to  Macgregor  and  Morton  that  an  elec- 
tronic computer  be  used  in  their  New  Testament  research. 
In  1960  a  grant  for  purchase  of  equipment,  program  prepara- 
tion, and  computer  operation  was  awarded  by  the  Carnegie 
Trust  for  Scottish  Universities.  The  void  in  this  team  created 
by  the  death  of  Macgregor  was  filled  by  James  McLeman 
who  cooperated  with  Morton  in  writing  Christianity  in  the 
Computer  Age.  In  this  book  the  Church  is  challenged  to 
live  in  the  critical  scientific  age.  This  challenge  was  accom- 
panied by  the  results  of  the  first  computer  test,  the  frequency 
of  kai  in  sentences.  In  this  test  only  Romans,  1  Corinthians, 
2  Corinthians,  and  Galatians  were  found  to  be  consistent. 
Hence  the  analysts  concluded  that  only  these  were  the  work 
of  Paul.i« 

The  thesis  of  the  other  early  computer  book.  The  Structure 
of  Luke  and  Acts,  is  that  Streeter's  Proto-Luke  hypothesis 
be  accepted  for  the  Gospel  and  that  Acts  has  a  similar  history. 
The  underlying  principles  of  this  thesis  are:    1.   Both  Luke 
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and  Acts  were  written  in  a  roll  or  codex  of  a  predetermined 
size.  Hence  the  content  had  to  be  selected  and  arranged  to 
fill  the  space  available.  2.  The  limited  techniques  of  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  era  compelled  them  to  work  by  rule 
of  thumb.  Some  of  the  abrupt  transitions  which  Streeter  and 
others  have  felt  to  be  inexplicable  in  literary  terms  are  due 
to  exigencies  arising  from  such  a  rule  of  thumb. ^^ 

Neither  of  these  computer  criticism  books  was  well  re- 
ceived in  the  realm  of  New  Testament  scholarship  as  they 
were  either  ignored  or  viewed  with  patronizing  scepticism. ^^ 
A  beginning  of  dialogue  took  place  with  the  publication  in 
Expository  Times  of  an  article  by  Harvey  K.  McArthur  and 
a  rejoinder  by  Morton.-^  Although  in  most  instances  Morton 
gives  cogent  answers  to  McArthur's  questions  about  computer 
criticism,  one  is  left  with  the  impression  that  there  is  great 
need  for  more  dialogue  between  the  New  Testament  scholar 
and  the  analyst. 

Included  in  Morton's  reply  is  a  listing  of  the  technical 
publications  that  lie  behind  the  popular  works^^  and  the 
announcement  of  the  forthcoming  publication  of  Paul,  the 
Man  and  the  Myth:  A  Study  in  the  Authorship  of  Greek 
Prose.  The  thesis  of  this  book  is  that  by  statistical  analysis  it 
can  be  determined  that  no  more  than  five  of  the  fourteen 
epistles  attributed  to  Paul  can  safely  be  regarded  as  his.^^ 
In  the  opening  chapters  the  discrepancies  and  shortcomings 
of  literary  and  theological  criticism  are  discussed.  The  second 
section  shows  the  methods  and  results  of  mathematical  study 
of  Greek  prose.  The  methods  of  analysis  are:  sentence  length, 
kai  occurrence,  de  occurrence,  and  occurrence  of  other  com- 
mon words.  These  are  then  applied  to  the  letters  of  Paul. 
The  conclusion  is  that  only  Romans,  1  Corinthians,  2  Corin- 
thians, and  Galatians  are  from  the  hand  of  Paul.^*  The  final 
portion  seeks  to  demonstrate  the  application  and  importance 
of  the  authors'  work. 

This  book  as  a  whole  suffers  from  many  deficiences.    The 
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most  serious  deficiency  is  its  lack  of  clarity  and  consistency. 
This  is  most  unfortunate  in  a  book  that  is  intended  as  a  popu- 
lar introduction  to  a  technical  subject.  The  cause  of  statisti- 
cal analysis  would  have  been  served  better  if  this  book  had 
not  been  published.  This  is  not  a  judgment  of  the  statistical 
analysis  itself  but  of  its  presentation.-^ 

Another  contribution  of  computer  analysis  is  a  small  note 
in  Expository  Times  on  "Dislocations  in  1  and  2  Corinthi- 
ans."^°  Morton  bases  his  study  upon  the  premise  that  writers 
of  Greek  prose  group  long  and  short  sentences  in  character- 
istic patterns  which  have  been  shown  through  employment 
of  a  cumulative  sum  (cusum)  technique.  This  reveals  the 
presence  in  2  Corinthians  of  a  foreign  body  at  6:14-7:1  and 
a  break  at  10:1.  In  1  Corinthians  this  method  shows  an  inter- 
ruption of  the  normal  pattern  between  chapter  13  and  the 
preceding  image  of  the  body.  Acts  also  has  been  analyzed  by 
the  "cusum"  method.    Morton  concludes: 

If  Acts  is  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  the  number  of  sections 
isolated  in  each  third  is  much  the  same.  The  view  that  the  early 
chapters  of  Acts  have  a  complex  source  structure  is  borne  out,  but  the 
view  that  the  latter  chapters  of  Acts  are  simple  narrative  is  untenable. 
The  'we'  sections  are  consistent,  except  for  a  small  insertion  in  the 
last,  but  they  are  separable  from  their  context.'^' 

Some  current  work  of  this  computer  team  is  the  analysis 
of  stylistic  habits  and  personal  habits  of  Paul.  Stylistic  habits 
show  the  proportion  of  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives  and  adverbs. 
Personal  habits  may  be  illustrated  by  Paul's  use  of  questions 
or  means  of  introducing  scripture. ^^ 

In  response  to  Morton's  reply  McArthur  made  a  study  of 
the  frequency  of  kai  in  Greek  letters.  Several  problems  were 
encountered  in  this  program:  the  vast  majority  of  Greek 
letters  are  brief,  and  a  surprising  proportion  are  clearly  or 
possibly  pseudonymous.  McArthur  found  both  writers  with 
a  remarkable  consistency  in  the  frequency  of  kai  and  those 
with  a  wider  range.  He  notes  that  only  in  the  Pauline  corpus 
are  the  individual  letters  concentrated  either  in  the  bottom 
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or  top  brackets  without  any  in  the  broad  middle  area.  This 
he  believes  to  be  the  strongest  feature  of  the  kai  test  evidence 
against  a  common  author  for  the  Pauline  corpus.-'' 

The  intent  of  this  historical  sketch  is  to  show  the  develop- 
ment of  the  program  of  Morton  and  his  colleagues  hence  it 
does  not  treat  the  manifold  development  of  computer  statis- 
tical analysis.^"  However,  the  work  in  two  other  Biblical  dis- 
ciplines warrants  brief  resumes. 

In  the  realm  of  Old  Testament  scholarship  P.M.K.  Morris 
and  Edmund  James  have  employed  the  computer  in  their 
studies  of  literary  features.  Their  program  differs  from  that 
of  Morton  "et  al"  in  not  employing  the  statistical  methods. 
The  results  of  their  preliminary  program  have  shown  that  in 
a  study  of  Genesis  1-14  the  generally  accepted  criteria  of 
analysis  into  J  and  P  are  inadequate  and  in  the  Narrative  of 
Succession  there  are  quite  long  sections  which  show  literary 
features  distinct  from  the  other  sections.  In  the  future  they 
hope  to  analyze  the  use  of  verb  tenses,  word  order,  dialect, 
rhyme,  and  differences  between  early  and  late  Hebrew.^^ 
Y.  T.  Radday  has  employed  computer  tests  to  Isaiah,  measur- 
ing word  length  by  syllables  and  the  percentage  of  inflected 
nouns,  then  verifying  the  differences  by  a  chi  square  test.  His 
conclusion  that  these  tests  show  an  objective,  i.e.  quantitative, 
dividing  line  between  the  so-called  First  and  Second  Isaiah 
is  carefully  modified  by  a  discussion  of  the  problems  of 
methodology.^^ 

An  early  attempt  at  automation  in  New  Testament  textual 
criticism  was  carried  out  by  Merrill  Parvis  in  1952.  Readings 
of  one  verse  in  Luke  from  fifty  manuscripts  were  coded  and 
punched  on  IBM  cards.  The  results  were  arrangements  of 
variants  of  certain  types  or  of  identical  variants  together. 
This  work  was  done  on  a  card  sorter  rather  than  on  a  com- 
puter.^^  The  initial  computer  textual  criticism  program  was 
done  by  Ellison  using  309  manuscripts  covering  a  small  seg- 
ment of  Luke.    Tables  were  produced  for  each  manuscript 
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showing  the  number  of  differences  between  it  and  all  other 
manuscripts  noting  eight  types  of  variants.  While  his  con- 
clusions showed  307  out  of  the  309  manuscripts  fell  into  the 
same  groupings  made  by  older  methods  of  textual  criticism, 
Ellison  believed  his  program  to  be  of  value  because  of  its 
more  objective  nature. "^^  Programs  similar  to  this  have  been 
done  by  R.  L.  Lehmann  on  Revelation, ^^  J.  Burch  on  the 
text  of  Second  Timothy,^''  and  by  W.  A.  Blakely  on  Jude  and 
II  Peter.^"^  In  Europe  plans  have  been  made  for  a  critical 
edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  employing  the  use  of 
a  computer.  The  Epistle  of  James  is  scheduled  to  appear  in 
five  years.^^ 

These  scholars  urge  adoption  of  computer  programming 
for  textual  criticism  citing  these  reasons:  1)  The  use  of  a 
computer  will  establish  a  more  objective  study.  2)  Results 
after  programming  can  be  determined  in  a  moment  of  time 
in  contrast  to  the  years  consumed  by  manual  procedures. 
3)  The  computer  is  less  subject  to  error  than  the  scholar. 
Although  in  principle  these  reasons  have  validity,  some  objec- 
tions can  be  raised  to  computer  programming  in  textual 
criticism:  1)  An  absolute  objectivity  can  only  be  attained  by 
use  of  the  same  methodology,  and  this  is  the  battlefield  of 
New  Testament  textual  criticism.  2)  While  there  is  speed 
in  computation,  the  process  of  transcription  into  computer 
language  must  be  carried  out  by  the  cautious  and  meticulous 
work  of  the  scholar  which  cannot  be  accelerated.  3)  Error  of 
computation  calculation  may  be  nil,  but  error  made  during 
transcription  into  computer  language  may  be  difficult  to 
discern  once  it  is  made. 
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II.  The  Program  of  Morton  'Et  Al'  for  Analysis  of 
The  Pauline  Corpus 

The  analysts  suggest  the  following  program  for  testing: 

1.  The  first  step  is  to  take  some  work  by  an  author  which 
is  accepted  as  representative  of  his  style  and  free  from  any 
suspicion  of  emendation.  This  work  is  divided  into  parts 
and  examined.    For  Paul  Galatians  is  used. 

2.  This  testing  is  carried  out  for  a  selection  of  works  and 
then  for  all  the  works  of  the  author. 

3.  The  third  step  is  to  show  that  what  is  true  of  the  first 
author  who  has  been  examined  is  also  true  for  all  the  writers 
in  the  class  to  which  he  belongs.  In  the  case  of  Paul,  all 
writers  of  Greek  prose. 

4.  The  last  step  is  to  show  that  the  tests  are  sensitive  enough 
to  be  of  practical  value  and  exclude  from  the  total  of 
an  author's  works  any  which  he  did  not  write.  This  makes  it 
necessary  to  evolve  a  battery  of  tests.  Those  utilized  in  the 
analysis  of  the  Pauline  corpus  are  sentence  length  distribution 

(which  is  deemed  by  the  analysts  to  be  the  most  conclusive), 
kai  frequency,  de  frequency,  frequency  of  other  common 
words,  and  cumulative  sum  of  sentence  length. 

These  tests  are  applicable  only  to  writers  of  homogeneous, 
continuous  Greek  prose.  "Homogeneous"  is  used  in  its 
mathematical  sense  to  ensure  that  all  the  data  is  of  one  kind. 
In  literary  studies  it  is  applied  to  works  in  which  all  the  parts 
of  the  works  are  consistent  with  each  other  and  with  the 
whole  work.^^  This  implies  that  homogeneous  prose  is  made 
up  and  set  down  by  one  man.  Homogeneous  prose  is  to  be 
contrasted  with  heterogeneous  prose  in  which  work  by  more 
than  one  author  has  been  incorporated.  "Continuous"  is  to 
ensure  that  samples  are  not  made  up  of  short  prose  insertions 
between  dialogue  or  verse,  nor  of  prose  taken  from  fragmen- 
tary texts.  The  samples  must  be  blocks  of  prose  taken  as 
one  piece. ^" 
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The  analysts  demonstrate  these  tests  by  examining  the 
works  of  many  writers  of  Greek  prose  (from  Herodotus  to 
Clement  of  Alexandria).  The  conclusions  reached  are  in 
general  accord  with  classical  scholarship.  With  this  as  a  con- 
trol they  turn  to  the  Pauline  corpus. 

A.  Sentence  Length 

This  test  is  exclusive  for  it  cannot  demonstrate  that  two 
works  were  written  by  one  author  but  only  that  two  works 
cannot  have  been  written  by  one  author.  To  be  effective  a 
sample  must  have  at  least  100  sentences  that  are  continuous 
without  any  lacunae.  It  is  not  reliable  for  dialogue  since 
dialogue  tends  to  have  many  short  sentences.  Works  in  the 
form  of  a  commentary  also  must  be  excluded  from  this  test. 

The  analysts  define  a  sentence  as  a  group  of  words  that 
ends  with  a  full  stop  (.),  a  colon  (:),  or  question  mark  (?). 
This  might  be  better  described  by  the  technical  term  "spon." 
Where  possible,  works  are  divided  into  samples  of  150 
"spons."  After  counting  and  compiling  the  word  length  of 
every  sentence  in  the  sample,  five  constants  are  determined: 
1.    The   mean     (average).    2.    The    median     (central    value). 

3.  The    first    quartile     (measurement    of    short    sentences). 

4.  The  third  quartile.    5.  The  ninth  decile   (measurement  of 
long  sentences).    For  each  of  these  constants  a  standard  error 

(SE)  is  determined.  This  standard  error  is  used  to  account 
for  the  normal  probability  that  the  constants  will  differ  from 
the  exact  calculation.  These  five  constants  are  employed  by 
the  analysts  as  the  "fingerprint"  of  an  author.^^ 

Employing  this  test  on  the  Pauline  corpus  the  analysts 
conclude: 

The  examination  of  the  constants  of  these  distributions  reveals  the 
existence  of  a  group,  Group  1,  of  four  Epistles,  Romans,  I  and  II 
Corinthians  and  Galatians,  with  anomalies  in  the  first  samples  of  both 
Romans  and  II  Corinthians.  Clearly  separated  from  Group  I  are  the 
isolated  Epistles  to  the  Hebrews  and  to  the  Ephesians.  Another  group, 
Group  2,  is  made  up  of  Philippians,  Colossians,  I  and  II  thessalonians. 
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The  Pastorals  cannot  be  separated  from  this  Group  2  and  to  it  may 
belong  part  of  the  first  sample  of  II  Corinthians.  This  is  entirely  a 
repetition  of  the  findings  of  Dr.  W.  C.  Wake  as  summarized  in  the 
Hibbert  Journal  for  October,  1948.  The  text  used  differs  but  the 
conclusions  are  unchanged. ^^ 

B.  KAI 

Kai  is  the  most  common  word  in  Greek  prose,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  over  five  percent  of  all  the  Greek  prose  ever 
written  is  made  up  of  repetitions  of  this  one  word.  The 
analysts  examine  the  frequency  in  several  ways: 

1.  The  occurrence  of  kai  in  sentences  (spons).  The  results 
of  this  count  show  the  number  of  sentences  in  each  sample 
that  contain  no  kai's,  one  kai,  two  kai's,  three  kai's,  and  more 
than  three  kai's. 

2.  The  occurrence  of  kai  in  small  samples  (20  words).  This 
is  merely  a  variation  of  the  occurrence  in  sentences  (spons) 
but  is  employed  as  a  control  to  show  that  the  sentence  (spon) 
is  a  true  measure. 

3.  The  proportion  of  the  total  words  that  are  kai.  The 
resulting  figures  can  be  evaluated  by  themselves  or  by  use 
of  the  statistical  chi  square  test  which  accounts  for  differences 
between  what  was  counted  and  what  was  expected. ^^ 

The  analysts  exclude  three  of  the  epistles,  II  Thessalonians, 
Titus,  and  Philemon,  as  too  short  to  yield  any  accurate  results. 

The  results  of  the  kai  test  show: 

The  four  major  Epistles  taken  as  single  samples  show  no  significant 
difference  but  when  they  are  examined  in  sections  then  a  significant 
difference  between  the  first  sample  of  Romans  and  the  remainder  of 
the  Epistle  does  appear.  The  distribution  reveals  that  the  anomaly  is 
connected  with  the  occurrence  of  a  comparatively  large  number  of 
sentences  with  two  kai's  in  them.  There  are  two  passages  which  show 
this  feature  2:2-11  and  5:19-25.    (sic) 

The  second  feature  of  the  distribution  of  kai  in  sentences  is  that 
there  is  a  significant  difference  between  Ephesians,  Philippians  and 
Colossians  on  the  one  hand  and  I  and  II  Timothy  on  the  other. 
I  Thessalonians  could  belong  to  either  group.** 
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C.  DE  as  Second  or  Third  Word  in  a  Sentence 

In  this  test  the  standard  for  comparison  is  the  proportion 
of  sentences  with  de  as  the  second  or  third  word.  The  analysts 
find: 

I  Corinthians  and  Galatians  are  consistent.  Romans  and  II  Corin- 
thians, taken  as  single  samples,  are  significantly  different  from  them, 
but  the  examination  of  the  parts  of  the  two  Epistles  shows  that  the 
differences  arise  in  the  third  sample  of  Romans  and  the  third  sample  of 

II  Corinthians. 

Once  again  the  first  four  Epistles  form  a  group,  with  the  reservations 
noted  above,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  lies  well  outside  this 
group.  The  other  point  of  note  is  the  occurrence  in  Colossians.  This 
Epistle  has  a  rate  distinguishable  from  the  rate  in  Philippians  and  as 
Ephesians  has  already  been  shown  to  be  an  isolated  Epistle,  it  appears 
that  the  three  Epistles,  Ephesians,  Philippians  and  Colossians,  are 
unique. ^^ 

D.  Occurrence  of  Other  Common  Words 

The  occurrence  of  the  words  en,  autos,  and  einai  has  been 
examined,  and  the  resuks  obtained  are  of  very  Hmited  value 
because  the  samples  are  too  small  for  consistency  to  be  estab- 
lished.^^ In  an  unpublished  paper  Morton  analyzes  the  oc- 
currence of  ten  other  common  words.  Using  the  proportion 
of  occurrence  of  these  words  in  Galatians  and  I  Corinthians 
he  then  predicts  the  occurrence  of  these  words  in  Romans 
and  2  Corinthians.  In  some  instances  the  prediction  is  very 
close  to  the  actual  occurrences,  but  in  other  instances  there 
is  no  relationship.  Further  study  along  this  line  led  him  to 
conclude: 

If  the  occurrences  of  all  thirty-one  words  which  occur  at  least  ten  times 
in  Galatians  are  added  together  for  all  four  Epistles  then  highly 
significant  statistical  differences  are  found.  Any  hope  that  they  might, 
if  taken  as  a  group,  represent  the  author's  common  words,  seems  to  be 
without  foundation.''^ 

E.  Sequences  of  Participles 

This  test  measures  the  occurrence  of  the  finite  and  the 
infinite  verb.  The  measurement  taken  is  the  mean  length  of 
the  number  of  works  separating  a  participle  and  a  finite  verb. 
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One  cause  of  great  variation  in  this  measurement  was  that 
participles  tend  to  occur  in  bunches.  While  this  test  is  not 
very  sensitive,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Romans,  I  Corin- 
thians, and  Galatians  form  a  consistent  group;  but  2  Corin- 
thians has  a  mean  too  high  for  the  group. '^^ 

F.  Sequence  of  the  Definite  Article  and  its  Noun 

In  this  test  the  words  between  the  definite  article  and  its 
noun  are  counted  and  a  mean  determined.  It  has  been  con- 
cluded that  the  more  intelligent  the  writer,  the  more  complex 
the  construction  that  separates  the  article  and  noun.  This 
test  shows  a  group  composed  of  1  Corinthians,  2  Corinthians, 
and  Galatians  with  Romans  excluded.  The  Epistles  with 
high  means  are  Ephesians,  Colossians,  and  1  and  2  Thes- 
salonians.    1  Timothy  and  Titus  have  much  lower  means. ^^ 

G.  Cumulative  Sum  of  Sentence  Length  (CUSUM) 

A  cumulative  sum  is  the  measurement  of  a  group  that  does 
not  account  for  differences  of  individual  units  with  each 
other  but  with  the  mean  of  the  group.  This  measurement 
may  easily  be  placed  upon  a  chart.  The  analysts  find  that 
the  four  major  Epistles  have  a  similar  rhythmic  pattern,  but 
realize  that  a  test  of  this  type  is  illuminative  rather  than  de- 
terminative. The  test  may  be  of  help  in  making  simple 
comparisons,  but  it  is  too  difficult  to  interpret  complex 
problems. ^*^ 

III.   To  Count  or  Not  to  Count 

This  article  originally  was  intended  to  be  a  book  review  of 
Paid,  the  Man  and  the  Myth,  but  the  initial  sceptical  interest 
and  resulting  investigation  have  driven  it  beyond  the  scope 
of  a  review.  One  difficulty  encountered  early  in  this  study 
was  the  lack  of  technical  works.  Dr.  Morton  was  more  than 
kind  in  supplying  not  only  many  of  these  but  also  some  of 
his  unpublished  works.    The  second  stage  of  this  article  was 
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a  dream  of  presenting  a  thoroughly  documented  study  that 
would  highlight  some  of  the  shortcomings  of  Morton's  pro- 
gram. This  phase  also  was  bypassed  not  only  because  of  the 
lack  of  formal  statistical  training  but  more  by  the  necessity 
of  manual  counting  and  calculating  which  ended  in  fatigue 
and  exhaustion."'^  Hence  the  criticisms  made  are  suggestive 
and  not  completely  documented  demonstrations. 

The  basic  issue  that  the  Biblical  scholar  must  ponder  is 
not  whether  he  should  utilize  the  computer,  for  it  is  merely 
a  convenience  tool,"^^  nor  mathematics  itself  as  a  literary  tool, 
for  too  many  Biblical  scholars  already  have  made  both 
shallow  and  deep  plunges  into  this  realm;^^  but  he  must 
reckon  what  methods  are  to  be  employed  and  how  the  results 
are  to  be  interpreted.  The  general  problems  of  this  issue  are 
clearly  delineated  in  four  questions  posed  by  Bruce  Metzger 
concerning  statistical  investigation: 

1.  How  long  must  a  treatise  be  in  order  to  provide  a  sufficient  sample 
of  an  author's  style? 

2.  How  different  can  the  results  of  a  particular  analysis  of  the  two 
texts  be  before  they  throw  a  serious  doubt  upon  the  theory  that 
they  have  a  common  author?  I.e.  what  facts  must  the  statistician 
have  before  he  can  say  what  statistics  mean? 

3.  What  allowance  should  be  made,  in  assessing  specific  texts,  for 
differences  in  the  two  works  as  regards  (a)  subject  matter  and  (b) 
literary  form?  If  the  subject  and  form  are  different  can  the  investi- 
gator devise  a  set  of  tests  which  are  least  likely  to  be  disturbed  by 
this? 

4.  The  basic  assumption  underlying  all  such  analysis  is  that  two  works 
are  necessarily  more  similar  if  they  are  by  the  same  author  than  if 
they  are  not.  Is  this  a  correct  assumption?^* 

While  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  program  presented  in 
Paul,  the  Man  and  the  Myth  is  not  the  ultimate  application 
of  computer  analysis,  its  thesis  will  be  used  as  a  point  of 
reference.  It  is  "that  by  statistical  analysis  it  can  be  demon- 
strated that  no  more  than  five  of  the  fourteen  Epistles  at- 
tributed to  Paul  can  safely  be  regarded  as  his.  They  are 
Romans,   I  and  II   Corinthians,   Galatians  and  Philemon."^" 
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This  is  not  demonstrated  by  the  program  presented  in  this 
book,  for: 

1.  Colossians  (83  sentences),  1  Thessalonians  (81  sen- 
tences), 2  Thessalonians  (41  sentences),  2  Timothy  (37  sen- 
tences), Titus  (37  sentences),  and  Philemon  (22  sentences) 
are  too  small  to  be  tested  for  sentence  length  distribution 
since  "a  satisfactory  sample  of  an  average  Greek  prose  writer 
must  extend  to  about  one  hundred  sentences.""'"  For  the  same 
reason  they  also  must  be  excluded  from  the  testing  of  any 
periodic  element. ^'^ 

2.  Romans  has  been  shown  to  have  anomalies  with  regard 
to  sentence  length,  kai  distribution,  and  de  distribution.^* 

3.  2  Corinthians  has  anomalies  of  sentence  length  and  de 
distribution.  It  is  even  noted  that  the  analysts  have  reserva- 
tions about  examining  2  Corinthians."''^  With  this  as  a  stimu- 
lus an  examination  now  will  be  made  of  some  major  problems 
of  computer  analysis. 

A  basic  question  that  must  be  asked  is  can  computer  analy- 
sis be  carried  out  without  any  literary  presuppositions.  The 
analysts'  position  here  at  best  is  ambiguous  for  the  traditional 
critical  results  of  classical  scholarship  are  used  to  confirm  the 
results  of  the  tests  devised  for  computer  analysis,  but  on  the 
other  hand  "literary  and  theological  criticism  do  not  add  up 
to  more  than  a  matter  of  opinion  in  the  case  of  the  Pauline 
letters."*'^  One  is  further  confounded  when  they  divide  2 
Corinthians  at  the  end  of  chapter  nine  "for  reasons  too  ob- 
vious to  call  for  comment."  Literary  criticism  also  must  be 
utilized  in  determining  what  is  "homogeneous  continuous" 
prose. ""'^  From  this  one  must  conclude  that  computer  analysis 
cannot  be  completely  without  literary  presuppositions. 

The  answers  to  the  overlapping  questions — what  is  the 
minimum  size  and  how  shall  a  work  be  sampled? — must  be 
regarded  as  the  presuppositions  of  method.  Wake  has  investi- 
gated three  methods  of  sampling — random  sampling  (all 
the  words  or  sentences  are  numbered  and  the  sample  is  drawn 
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by  lot),  spread  sampling  (taken  at  regular  intervals  through- 
out the  text),  and  block  sampling  (start  at  any  point  until 
the  sample  is  complete).  The  results  of  his  work  indicate  that 
samples  of  around  100  sentences  represent  most  authors 
accurately  enough  for  testing  to  be  reliable.*'-  However,  the 
analysts'  practice  of  using  samples  of  150  or  200  sentences 
makes  one  suspicious  of  the  reliability  of  this  minimum. *^^  In 
contrast  to  this  Yule  concluded  that  a  minimum  of  10,000 
words  is  necessary  for  study. ''^  This  would  exclude  all  the 
Pauline  corpus  from  analysis. 

An  accompanying  problem  is  that  of  the  relation  of  the 
sample  to  the  whole.  Romans  and  2  Corinthians  when  taken 
as  a  whole  are  consistent  with  Galatians  and  1  Corinthians 
but  have  significant  differences  in  some  individual  samples. 
In  Paul,  the  Man  and  the  Myth  the  analysts  attempt  to  ex- 
plain some  of  the  anomalies.''^  In  their  later  works  the  sections 
containing  the  anomalies  are  often  isolated  and  treated  as 
independent  units  that  have  a  different  origin.*'*^  One  here 
must  ascertain  whether  computer  analysis  has  proven  a  liter- 
ary theory  or  a  literary  theory  has  come  to  the  rescue  of 
computer  analysis.  Those  differences  between  samples  and 
total  work  may  give  credence  to  the  opinion  of  Cox  and  sup- 
ported by  Herdan  that  the  classical  standard  error  formula 
may  possibly  underestimate  the  real  variability.*^^ 

Sentence  length  distribution  is  the  principle  test  of  the 
computer  analysts;  and  sentence  length  is  utilized  in  aspects 
of  the  kai  tests,  the  de  test,  and  the  "cusum"  analysis.  Many 
have  criticized  its  use  since  punctuation  is  the  work  of  a 
modern  editor.  A  second  point  of  criticism  is  use  of  the 
"spon"  rather  than  a  complete  sentence.  While  the  analysts 
have  defended  this  practice,  its  validity  has  not  been  demon- 
strated.*'^ A  twofold  program  is  suggested  for  the  Pauline 
corpus: 

1.  The  complete  sentence  (from  period  to  period)  be 
counted.     The   basis   of   this   suggestion    came    from    a 
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count  of  the  full  sentences  of  Galatians  and  Ephesians. 
It  was  found  that  in  Galatians  some  35  short  "spons" 
became  somewhat  longer  sentences  while  in  Ephesians 
only   13  "spons"  were  lost  and  were  yoked  to  "spons" 
that  already  were  long.^"^   While  this  may  give  credence 
to  Morton's  thesis  concerning  authorship,  on  the  other 
hand   it   does   indicate   a   significant   variation   bewteen 
"spon"  and  sentence. 
2.  Different  Greek  New  Testaments  should  be  used.    This 
may  clarify  or  heighten  the  differences  and  inconsisten- 
cies between  the  editors.  ^°    The  need  for  this  is  best 
illustrated  by  the  formulae  used  by  Paul  to  introduce 
Old  Testament  quotations.   Kathos  gegraphtai  and  legei 
are  punctuated  in   BFBS  edition  by  a  comma  and  in 
Nestle  by  a  semicolon.   This  will  mean  that  a  letter  such 
as  Romans  that  employs  these  formulae  quite  frequently 
will  have  lower  constants  if  the  Nestle  text  is  used,  but 
other   letters   that   do   not   use   such   formulae   will   re- 
main constant. 
This  last  observation  illustrates  the  problem  of  analysis  of 
material   that   contains   quotations.     Yule   employed   various 
methods  of  counting  or  excluding  quotations  but  concluded 
that  the  best  course  was  to  cut  out  the  troublesome  page.''^-^ 
The  analysts  state  that  "the  normal  use  of  quotations  do   (sic) 
not  result  in  significant  stylistic  differences.    It  is  only  when 
an  appreciable  part  of  his  text  is  taken  from,  or  based  upon, 
another  author,  that  such  differences  appear. ""^^    Romans  ap- 
pears to  qualify  for  special  treatment  for  almost  one-tenth 
of  its  "spons"  are  quoted  material. ^^    In  contrast  to  this  the 
smaller  letters  contain  no  direct  quotations  but  do  have  what 
may  be  best  termed  allusions.    This  indicates  the  need  for 
some  factor  to  be  employed  in  the  test  of  sentence  length 
distribution. 

While  Morton  believes  sentence  length  distribution  to  be 
a  very  sensitive  and  basic  test,  the  opinions  of  Herdan  and 
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Brown  are  quite  contrary.  Herdan:  "the  most  unsuitable 
of  all  available  tests. "^^  Brown:  "less  decisive."'''  The  mass 
of  evidence  presented  by  the  computer  analysts  is  impressive; 
but  it  is  not  completely  convincing,  and  when  this  dissuasion 
is  united  with  the  criticisms  of  scholars  who  have  worked 
with  this  test,  one  must  conclude  that  the  test  of  sentence 
length  distribution  must  be  subjected  to  further  investigation. 

Morton  and  Herdan  also  are  found  to  be  poles  apart  in  the 
evaluation  of  common  word  frequency  tests.  Morton  has 
utilized  kai  and  de  frequency  to  support  the  conclusion  of  the 
sentence  length  test,  but  Herdan  speaks  of  "the  fallacy  of 
determining  style  by  differences  in  frequency  of  a  fe^v  gram- 
mar  (function)  words. "'^*' 

In  the  light  of  the  criticisms  that  have  been  presented,  some 
specific  suggestions  can  be  made  in  regard  to  the  program  of 
computer  analysis. 

1.  There  is  need  for  a  cogent  presentation  of  the  work.  The 
book  Paul,  the  Man  and  the  Myth  can  only  be  a  skandalon 
to  computer  analysis. 

2.  In  addition  to  the  program  suggested  above  (full  sen- 
tence count,  use  of  different  texts,  quotation  factor),  the 
analysts  need  to  demonstrate  more  fully  the  significance  of 
difference  of  genre, ^^  of  time  regression, ^^  and  Koine  Greek. ^'^ 

3.  Dialogue  and/or  symposium  are  necessary  if  this  pro- 
gram is  to  bear  fruit.  Not  only  must  the  New  Testament 
scholar  and  analyst  participate  but  also  statisticians  like 
Herdan  whose  work  must  be  accepted,  modified,  or  rejected 
but  not  ignored. 

4.  The  participation  of  many  Biblical  scholars  in  the  "num- 
bers game"^"  calls  for  a  comprehensive  critical  survey  of  the 
use  of  mathematics  as  a  tool  of  exegesis.  This  work  should  be 
carried  out  by  a  team  consisting  of  Biblical  scholars  and 
statisticians. 

Morton  and  his  colleagues  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
bold  venture  into  a  field  that  may  be  a  fertile  source  of  evi- 
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dence  for  Biblical  criticism.  One  may  be  misled  by  the 
reading  of  Paul,  the  Man  and  the  Myth  and  feel  that  the 
program  is  dogmatic  and  arbitrary,  but  Morton  is  a  scholar 
who  is  willing  to  "resolve  any  uncertainty  by  running  an 
experiment  which  might  decide  what  is  right. "^^  The  value 
of  programs  such  as  this  can  be  simimarized  best  in  the  words 
of  Morton: 

The  computer  in  no  sense  replaces  the  scholar,  it  merely  does  his 
donkey  work  for  him  and  brings  to  his  notice  the  stages  in  the  text 
to  which  his  attention  can  be  most  usefully  directed. ^^ 

*APPENDIX:   SENTENCE  LENGTH  DISTRIBUTION 
IN  THE  FATHERS 

The  foUo^ving  work  was  done  in  order  to  have  a  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  methods  of  the  computer  analysts  (but 
without  a  computer).  The  letters  of  Ignatius  were  chosen 
because  of  their  proximity  in  time  to  Paul,  their  literary 
form,  and  their  relatively  small  size.  The  letter  of  Barnabas 
was  chosen  because  of  its  frequent  use  of  scripture.  Since  there 
is  only  one  extant  letter  from  his  hand,  the  comparison  of  its 
constants  must  be  limited  to  a  comparison  of  the  two 
samples. ^^ 

The  letters  of  Ignatius  reveal  no  definite  pattern  and  con- 
firms that  a  test  of  sentence  length  distribution  on  works  as 
short  as  these  is  not  a  valid  criterion.  The  analysis  of  Barnabas 
reveals  a  most  remarkable  uniformity  between  the  two 
samples.  Of  particular  note  is  that  the  constants  of  the  first 
quartile  are  lower  than  any  of  the  works  examined  by  the 
analysts  and  may  be  the  result  of  short  formulae  that  are 
used  to  introduce  scripture. 
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^^The  Authentic  Writiiigs  of  Ignatius:  A  Study  of  Linguistic  Criteria  (Durham, 
N.C.:   Duke  University  Press,   1963). 

^''Frederick  Mosteller  and  David  L.  Wallace,  "Inference  in  an  Authorship  Prob- 
lem," Journal  of  the  American  Statistical  Association,  June   1963,  pp.  307ff. 

^''The  Structure  of  tlie  Fourth   Gospel    (Edinburgh:   Oliver  and  Boyd,   1961). 

'^^Christianity  in  the  Computer  Age  (New  York:  Haiper  and  Row,  1964).  A  more 
detailed  presentation  of  this  is  found  in  a  festschrift  in  honor  of  G.  H.  C.  Mac- 
gregor.  A.  Q.  Morton,  "The  Authorship  of  the  Pauline  Corpus,"  The  New  Testa- 
ment in  Historical  and  Contemporary  Perspective,  ed.  Hugh  Anderson  and  William 
Barclay    (Oxford:  Basil  Blackwell,  1965),  pp.  209-236. 

^^A.  Q.  Morton  and  G.  H.  C.  Macgregor,  The  Structure  of  Luke  and  Acts  (New 
York:  Harper  and  Row,  1964),  p.  13. 

-"E.g.  Luke — Acts,  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  LXXXIV  (September  1965), 
337f.  Computer,  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  LXXXIV  (June  1965),  190.  Both 
Expository  Times,  LXXVI    (March  1965),  176. 

^^"Computer  Criticism,"  LXXVI  (September  1965),  367-370.  "Computer  Criti- 
cism: A  Reply,"  LXXVII    (January  1966),  116-120. 
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^^W.  C.  Wake,  "Sentence  Length  Distribution  of  Greek  Authors,"  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Statistical  Society,  Series  A,  1957,  pp.  331-346.  A.  Q.  Morton,  "The  Author- 
ship of  Greek  Prose,"  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  Series  A,  1965, 
pp.  169-233.  A.  Q.  Morton,  "The  Integrity  of  the  Pauline  Epistles:  An  Application 
of  Cumulative  Sum  Techniques  to  Literary  Criticism,"  Journal  of  the  Mancliester 
Statistical  Society,  March  1965. 

"^^Paul,  the  Man  and  the  Myth,  p.  13. 

^''The  technical  substance  of  this  section  may  be  found  in  Morton,  "The  Author- 
ship of  Greek  Prose"  and  M.  Levinson,  A.  Q.  Morton,  and  W.  C.  Wake,  "On 
Certain  Statistical  Features  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,"  The  Philosophical  Journal, 
3  (1966),  129-148.  The  latter  is  probably  the  best  presentation  made  by  the 
analysts.    A  popular  work  of  this  type  would  be  of  great  value. 

^^The  book  has  very  few  notes.  The  fullest  ones  are  references  to  statistical 
works,  but  even  here  theie  is  an  omission  of  "Statistical"  from  the  title  of  the 
journal  noted  on  page  52.  One  must  guess  what  Greek  New  Testament  was  used 
as  the  base  for  these  tests.  The  text  of  Souter  is  used  on  page  54,  but  the  BFBS 
text  is  employed  on  page  92.  The  mathematical  presentations  are  confusing  to 
a  novice  for  often  mathematical  terms  and  formulae  are  introduced  without 
sufficient  explanation.  An  omission  of  the  square  root  sign  in  the  formula  on 
page  56  can  lead  into  further  chaos.  While  one  realizes  that  a  book  filled  with 
tables  is  expensive  to  produce,  the  high  cost  (.'i>7.95)  is  also  a  barrier  to  keep 
Biblical  scholars  from  this  volume. 

Cf.    Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  LXXXVI    (March   1967),  llOf. 

^^Vol.  LXXVIII    (June  1967),  119. 

-^"A  Cumulative  Sum  Analysis  of  the  Book  of  Acts"    (unpublished),  7.1. 

=*"The  Analysis  of  the  New  Testament  Epistles"    (unpublished). 

^°"KAI  Frequency  in  Greek  Letters,"  New  Testament  Studies,  15    (1968),  339-349. 

^"Computer  programming  has  touched  almost  every  area  of  the  humanities.  The 
computer  has  been  utilized  in  anthropology,  archaeology,  history,  political  science, 
musicology,  and  bibliography  in  addition  to  language  and  literature.  A  survey  of 
work  done  in  these  disciplines  may  be  foimd  in  Computers  in  Hmnanistic  Research, 
ed.  Edmund  A.  Bowles  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J."  Prentice  Hall,  1967).  A  journal, 
Computer  Studies  in  the  Humanities  and  Verbal  Behavior,  jointly  sponsored  by 
the  universities  of  Kansas,  Colorado,  and  North  Carolina  recently  began  publication. 

^^"Computers  and  the  Old  Testament:  A  Progress  Report,"  Expository  Times, 
LXXIX    (April  1968),  211-214. 

^-"Two  Computerized  Statistical-Linguistic  Tests  Concerning  the  Unity  of 
Isaiah,"  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  LXXXIX    (September    1970),   319-324. 

^^J.  Burch,  "The  Use  of  a  Computer  in  the  New  Testament  Criticism,"  Restora- 
tion Quarterly,  8    (1965),  119. 

^*J.  W.  Ellison,  "Computers  and  the  Testaments,"  Computers  in  Humanistic 
Research,  pp.  160-169:  and  "The  Use  of  Electronic  Computers  in  the  Study  of  the 
Greek  New  Testament,"  an  unpublished  Harvard   Ph.D.  dissertation,   1956. 

^"^"An  Application  of  Electronic  Data  Processing  to  Textual  Criticism,"  an  un- 
published Th.M.  thesis,  Dallas  Thelogical  Seminary,   1962. 

^""A  Critical  Study  of  the  Greek  Text  of  Second  Timothy  as  Seen  in  Selected 
Uncial,  Cursive,  and  Lectionary  Manuscripts,"  an  unpublished  thesis,  Library, 
Abilene  Christian  College,  2  Vols.,  1963. 

^'"Manuscript  Relationships  as  Indicated  by  the  Epistles  of  Jude  and  II  Peter," 
an  unpublished  Emory  University  Ph.D.  dissertation,  1964. 

^**Dom  Bonifatius  Fischer,  "The  Use  of  Computers  in  New  Testament  Studies, 
with  Special  Reference  to  Textual  Criticism,"  Journal  of  Theological  Studies, 
New  Series,  Vol.  XXI,  Part  2    (October  1970),  pp.  307f. 

'""Homogeneous"  is  also  employed  to  describe  the  results  of  a  test  in  which  all 
samples  are  consistent   with   each  other  and  with    the  work  as  a   whole.    Morton, 
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"The  Authorship  of  the  Pauline  Corpus,"  p.  212. 

^°Paul,  the  Man  and  the  Myth,  pp.  49f. 

^-'Ibid.,  pp.  52ff. 

*-Ibid.,  p.  91.  This  passage  is  at  best  confusing,  a  perfect  model  of  ambiguity. 
Where  does  2  Corinthians  belong?    Cp.  with  Wake's  conclusion  noted  above. 

"The  explanation  of  the  statistical  tools  (chi  squared,  Poisson  distribution  and 
degrees  of  freedom)  is  very  muddled  in  Paul,  the  Man  and  the  Myth.  One  must 
consult  a  statistical  textbook. 

^*Ibid.,  pp.  91f. 

'^Ibid.,  pp.  92f. 

*^Ibid.,  p.  93. 

^''Morton,  "The  Analysis  of  the  New  Testament  Epistles,"  p.  124. 

*^Ibid.,  pp.  286ff. 

'"Ibid.,  pp.  291  ff. 

^"Morton,  "Cumulative  Sum  Techniques"   (unpublished)  pp.  91fF. 

^^Cp.  Brown,  op.  cit.,  p.  139  "too  laborious  and  time  consuming." 

^-Fischer  warns  against  using  a  computer  when  it  would  be  better  and  quicker 
to  do  it  in  another  manner.  He  cites  a  learned  presentation  of  29  verses  which  was 
programmed  on  a  computer  believing  this  to  be  but  computer  advertising, 
op.  cit.,  p.  297. 

^^E.g.,  T.  W.  Manson,  The  Teaching  of  Jesus  (Cambridge:  University  Press, 
1963),  p.  41;  C.  L.  Mitton,  The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  (Oxford:  Clarendon 
Press,  1951),  pp.  98-110;  R.  M.  Grant,  Historical  Introduction  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment  (New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1963),  p.  210,  etc. 

^'"A  Reconsideration  of  Certain  Arguments  Against  the  Pauline  Authorship  of 
the  Pastoral  Epistles,"  Expository   Times,  LXX    (December  1958),  93. 

^^Paiil,  the  Man  and  the  Myth,  p.  14. 

""^Ibid.,  p.  57. 

'^'"The  Authorship  of  the  Pauline  Corpus,"  p.  213. 

^'^Paul,  the  Man  and  the  Myth,  pp.  91  f.  The  argument  that  the  work  as  a  whole 
is  consistent  will  be  considered  later. 

^"Loc.  cit. 

''"Ibid.,  p.  21. 

"^In  fairness  to  the  analysts  it  must  be  noted  that  they  have  devised  a  test 
("cusum")  which  shows  "lacunae." 

"-Morton,  "Computer  Criticism:  A  Reply,"  p.  119. 

"^Morton,  "The  Authorship  of  the  Pauline  Corpus,"  p.  212,  calls  the  number 
150  a  "compromise  choice." 

"^Morton,  "Computer  Criticism:  A  Reply,"  p.  117,  might  respond  by  pointing 
out  that  Yule's  work  is  in  English  and  his  in  Greek  and  that  work  on  one  language 
should  not  be  transferred  to  another;  but  the  sentence  length  test  has  had  its 
beginnings  in  English. 

C5pagg  92.  The  anomaly  in  the  de  test  of  the  third  sample  of  Romans  is  deemed 
to  be  the  result  of  the  occurrence  of  Old  Testament  quotations,  for  the  sample 
becomes  consistent  when  these  are  removed  from  it.  This  is  indicative  that  further 
consideration  of  the  use  of  quotations  is  necessary.  This  will  be  treated  below. 
The  explanation  of  the  kai  anomaly  in  the  first  sample  of  Romans  is  absurd  and 
proves  nothing.    Note  that  5:    19-25  should  read  4:   19-25. 

""Morton,  "The  Authorship  of  the  Pauline  Corpus,"  p.  230. 

"^This  comment  was  made  by  D.  R.  Cox  at  the  conclusion  of  Morton's  presenta- 
tion of  his  paper  "The  Authorship  of  Greek  Prose"  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society  on  January  20,  1965.  Dr.  Morton  was  given  a  vote  of  thanks  for 
an  unusual  and  stimulating  paper.  Morton's  cryptic  one  sentence  response  to 
Herdan's  three  page  criticism  is  quite  strange.  While  one  might  accept  this  as  a 
result  of  Herdan's  biting  comments — "it  can  only  serve   to   demonstrate   how   not 
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to  do  it,"  "a  scarecrow  to  literary  scholars,"  the  lack  of  any  mention  of  Herdan's 
works  is  another  point  for  scepticism.  This  becomes  more  incongruous  when 
Morton  laments  that  New  Testament  scholarship  has  not  examined  the  work  of 
computer  analysis. 

^'^Paul,  the  Man  and  the  Myth,  p.  54.  An  examination  of  the  Nestle  text  of 
Galatians  shows  a  uniformity  of  "spon"  measurement  among  its  components 
(Westcott  and  Hort,  Weymouth,  and  Tischendorf). 

«»£  KAINE  DIATHEKE  (The  British  &  Foreign  Bible  Society,  London,  1964) 
2nd  ed.  was  used. 

''"E.g.,  in  Romans  the  BFBS  text  has  "amen"  occur  four  times  as  a  "spon"  and 
once  just  separated  by  a  comma.   A  different  type  of  inconsistency  is  noted  in  the 
figures  of  Table  Four  of  Christianity  and  the  Computer  and  Table  52  of  Paul,  the 
Man  and  the  Myth.   In  a  letter  Morton  states  that  Souter's  Oxford  text  was  used 
for  both. 

■'^Cited  by  Metzger,  op.  cit.,  p.  93. 

''"Paul,  the  Man  and  the  Myth,  p.  73. 

''^There  are  about  68  "spons"  of  quotations  in  the  Nestle  text. 

''^In  criticism  of  "The  Authorship  of  Greek  Prose,"  p.  229. 

'"'Op.  cit.,  p.  139. 

''"The  Advanced  Theory  of  Language,  p.  173.  He  illustrates  his  point  by  examin- 
ing the  Pauline  epistles.  Herdan  concludes  that  the  extreme  frequencies  are  due 
to  choice. 

■"The  analysts  acknowledge  that  difficulties  can  arise  when  works  of  a  differing 
genre  are  examined,  but  one  is  left  without  criteria  to  determine  genre.  Paul, 
the  Man  and  the  Myth,  p.  62.  Cp.  Demetrios'  division  of  style  into  grand  or 
elevated,  elegant,  plain  and  forceful.    Cited  by  Rose  op.  cit.,  p.  339. 

'^The  analysts  note  that  the  passing  of  time  is  a  permissible  explanation  of  the 
change  in  sentence  length,  but  this  is  not  demonstrated  on  the  Pauline  corpus. 
Ibid.,  p.  61. 

''■'Morton  has  carried  out  his  program  on  works  written  in  Koine,  but  few  of 
his  results  are  published.    "Computer  Criticism:  A  Reply,"  p.  119. 

«°Cf.  n.  53. 

'^^Personal  letter,  January  28,  1968.  However,  in  response  to  this  paper  Morton 
writes  "as  the  summary  contains  no  factual  evidence,  I  can  see  no  basis  for  dis- 
cussion between  us.  I  have  always  tried  to  reply  to  criticism  which  is  based  upon 
evidence  of  the  principles  of  interpretation  and  have  ignored,  purely  on  the 
grounds  of  lack  of  time  that  which  is  abusive,  or  general,  or  misinformed."  Per- 
sonal letter,  September  26,  1968.  While  the  reader  must  ascertain  if  this  paper 
is  abusive,  general,  or  misinformed,  I  must  conclude  that  Morton's  defensive 
posture  still  prevails  as  he  will  not  respond  to  suggestions  about  sentence  length 
(counting  of  the  complete  sentence  instead  of  the  "spon"  and  use  of  different  Greek 
New  Testaments)   that  are  supported  by  some  mathmatical  "facts." 

^"Cf.  McArthur,  "Computer  Criticism."  "Computers  will  not  replace  the  literary 
artist  but  may  provide  him  with  a  tool  for  greater  precision  in  certain  facets  of 
his  work."  "While  the  computer  can  count,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  critic 
to  determine  what  it  should  count  and  how  the  results  should  be  evaluated." 
While  the  prospect  of  eliminating  "donkey  work"  appears  to  be  a  cause  for  re- 
joicing. Dr.  Ford  Battles  of  Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary  notes  that  such  work 
is  often  the  source  of  inspiration.  He  also  notes  that  the  computer,  like  books, 
may  enervate  the  mind.  Cf.  Eduard  Nielsen  Oral  Tradition  (London:  SCM  Press, 
1954),  p.  23.  Dr.  Battles  is  employing  a  computer  to  compile  a  concordance  of 
the  1559  Latin  edition  of  Calvin's  Institutes. 

^^The  Apostolic  Fathers    (Cambridge:   Harvard  University  Press,   1952)  was  used. 
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POLITICAL  THEOLOGY  IN  THE  CROSSFIRE 


The  political  is  replacing  the  metaphysical  as  the  characteristic 
mode  of  grasping  reality  .  .  .  Politics  is  the  sphere  of  human 
mastery  and  responsibility. 

—Harvey  Cox^ 

Politics  is  the  realm  of  illusion.  Politics  is  the  restless  man's 
mysticism. 

—Michael  Novak^ 


I.  Perplexity 

The  question  of  the  relation  of  Christian  faith  to  politics 
has  had  many  answers  in  many  historical  situations.  It  is 
today  a  controversial  question.  Its  sitz-im-lehen  is  many  a 
church — often  a  polarized  church.  An  example  is  the  follow- 
ing letter,  written  within  the  past  year  by  a  mid-western 
pastor: 

Please  tell  me  the  best  book  on  the  reasons  why  Jesus  took  social 
action.  The  argument  from  my  conservative  friends  in  this  uptight 
suburb  is  that  they  would  take  social  action  with  me  if  they  could  see 
anywhere  in  the  New  Testament  that  Jesus  either  (a)  did  it  or  (b)  told 
others  to  do  it. 

By  social  action  I  mean  no  longer  just  treating  the  symptoms  but 
going  after  the  causes.  It  is  one  thing  to  visit  inmates  in  a  prison  ("I 
was  in  prison  and  you  visited  me").  It  is  another  thing  to  mobilize 
700  people  (namely,  your  own  church)  to  demand  of  your  state  legis- 
lator—in more  of  a  power  play  than  just  "letters"— that  there  must  be 
more  dollars  spent  for  reform  in  our  incarceration  system. 

Where  does  Jesus  say  to  change  the  system?  Where  did  he  change 
the  system?  Where  did  he  take  corporate  action  against  corporate 
problems? 

I'm  sure  you  understand.   It's  the  usual  old  story. 

Roger  L.  Shinn  is  Reinhold  Niebuhr  Professor  of  Social  Ethics,  Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  New  York  City. 
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Such  questions,  arising  in  churches  all  over  the  world,  are 
not  easily  answered.  The  initial  sentence  of  the  letter — the 
request  for  a  book — points  to  the  scarcity  of  clear  writing  on 
the  issue.  Few  of  the  contemporary  calls  to  Christian  action 
state  their  theological  rationale.  The  questions  of  the  letter 
seem  to  call  for  a  simple,  elementary  reply.  Actually  they  re- 
quire an  exploration  in  depth  of  the  meaning  of  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ. 

One  reason  that  the  questions  are  not  glibly  answerable  is 
that  they  already  imply  a  hermeneutic.  That  is  to  say,  they 
presuppose  a  way  of  reading  Scripture,  an  interpretation  of 
the  authority  of  Christ,  a  mode  of  discerning  which  biblical 
sayings  address  the  believer  and  require  obedience  today. 
They  make  it  evident  that  every  Christian  who  consults  the 
Bible  approaches  it  ^vith  some  hermeneutic,  whether  or  not 
he  has  ever  heard  of  the  word. 

In  this  case  the  hermeneutic,  although  it  may  appear  to  be 
quite  plausible,  is  an  extremely  unusual  one.  It  begins  by 
separating  Jesus  totally  from  the  law  and  the  prophets,  which 
certainly  concerned  social  justice  and  political  ethics,  even 
though  Jesus,  according  to  the  New  Testament  record,  de- 
scribed his  own  ministry  in  prophetic  terms  (Luke  4:18-19) 
and  said  that  he  came  to  fulfill  the  law  and  the  prophets 
(Mt.  5:17).  It  continues  by  assuming  that  Jesus,  by  word  and 
example,  literally  instructs  believers  many  centuries  later 
on  what  they  should  do  and  not  do.  The  astounding  rarity 
of  that  hermeneutic  becomes  evident  in  a  few  other  questions. 
Did  Jesus  ever  take  out  a  bank  account,  buy  an  insurance 
policy,  rent  a  house,  or  write  a  will?  Did  he  ever  advise  his 
followers  to  drive  cars  carefully,  to  establish  hospitals,  to  send 
their  children  to  college,  to  organize  business  enterprises, 
to  do  military  service,  to  seek  or  accept  public  oflice?  Do 
one-tenth  of  one  percent  of  Christians  expect  to  pattern 
their  behavior  in  all  these  areas  on  the  commands  or  example 
of  Jesus?   If  for  any  person  or  group  the  Christian  life  means 
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the  imitatio  Christi,  in  the  sense  of  adopting  the  life  style  of 
Jesus,  consistently  doing  what  he  did  and  avoiding  what  he 
did  not  do,  that  is  an  honorable  course — debatable  as  to  its 
adequacy  of  understanding  of  the  Bible  itself,  but  so  demand- 
ing that  it  humbles  the  critic.  It  is  also  so  rare  as  to  scarcely 
recjuire  comment. 

But  if  the  imitatio  Christi  means  the  heeding  of  Jesus  when 
it  is  convenient  to  do  so  and  the  ignoring  of  his  example 
and  commands  the  rest  of  the  time,  that  is  not  honorable. 
If  it  means  the  segmenting  of  life  into  areas  where  Christ 
guides  conduct  and  areas  where  he  can  be  forgotten,  that  is 
evasion.  Such  positions  are  not  rare;  they  do  require  com- 
ment. But  perhaps  Jesus  has  made  the  sufficient  comment 
in  his  denunciations  of  hypocrisy. 

If,  as  I  have  suggested,  the  challenge  to  Christian  political 
action  usually  rests  on  a  hermeneutic  that  the  church  almost 
never  takes  seriously,  the  perplexities  behind  the  question 
remain.  Any  approach  to  an  answer  requires  a  different 
hermeneutic,  a  different  understanding  of  Christian  faith 
and  ethics.  The  church  in  its  history  has  developed  many 
such  understandings.  One,  with  an  evident  basis  in  Scripture 
and  with  impressive  influence  today,  can  be  sketched  briefly. 
It  holds  that  Jesus  was  the  herald  of  a  new  age,  of  a  futtire 
breaking  in  on  the  present,  of  a  kingdom  of  God  which  he 
both  proclaimed  and  represented.  He  called  men  to  live  in 
expectation,  to  observe  the  signs  of  the  times,  to  recognize 
God's  judgment  and  mercy  in  the  world,  to  align  their  lives 
with  God's  activity  and  purpose.  When  the  church  reads 
the  Bible  through  such  a  hermeneutic,  it  does  not  expect  to 
find  a  code  of  conduct  for  every  occasion;  it  expects  to  find 
clues  to  the  activities  and  purposes  of  God.  Such  clues  have 
commanding  power  over  the  conduct  of  Christians  in  every 
generation.  They  do  not  command  identical  behavior  at  all 
times.  They  might  mean  one  thing  when  Christians  are  a 
tiny  minority  without  political  power,  something  else  when 
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Christians  have  greater  power  and  influence.  They  never 
permit  complacency,  indifference  to  human  need,  or  the  use 
of  religion  as  an  ideology  to  protect  the  status  of  the  privileged. 

Such  an  understanding  of  Christian  faith  leaves  room  for 
honest  perplexities.  There  is  no  basis  in  the  biblical  record 
or  in  the  history  of  the  church  for  expectation  that  Christians 
will  always  agree  on  the  best  policies  for  action  or  even  on 
fundamental  questions  of  the  meaning  of  faith  in  social  life. 
The  epigraphs  at  the  head  of  this  paper  from  Harvey  Cox 
and  Michael  Novak  are  evidence  of  a  difference  of  Christian 
judgment  that  does  not  impute  bad  faith  to  anyone. 

One  particularly  deep  divergence  on  the  relation  of  faith 
and  political  life  has  run  through  church  history.  Max 
Weber,  writing  as  a  sociologist,  describes  a  conviction  that 
has  impressive  historical  credentials: 

He  who  seeks  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  of  his  own  and  of  others, 
should  not  seek  it  along  the  avenue  of  politics,  for  the  quite  different 
tasks  of  politics  can  only  be  solved  by  violence.  The  genius  or  demon 
of  politics  lives  in  an  inner  tension  with  the  god  of  love,  as  well  as  with 
the  Christian  God  as  expressed  by  the  church.'* 

That  strain  of  thought  does  not  dominate  Christian  theol- 
ogy and  practice  today.  But  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be 
censored  out  of  the  record  of  the  past  or  how  it  can  be  denied 
as  one  possible  contemporary  interpretation  of  Christian 
faith.  An  opposing  interpretation,  more  appealing  to  our 
time,  has  been  stated  by  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer: 

...  it  is  only  by  living  completely  in  this  world  that  one  learns  to 
believe.  One  must  abandon  every  attempt  to  make  something  of 
oneself,  whether  it  be  a  saint,  a  converted  sinner,  a  churchman  (the 
priestly  type,  so-called!),  a  righteous  man  or  an  unrighteous  one,  a  sick 
man  or  a  healthy  one.  This  is  what  I  mean  by  worldliness— taking  life 
in  one's  stride,  with  all  its  duties  and  problems,  its  successes  and 
failures,  its  experiences  and  helplessnesses.  It  is  in  such  a  life  that  we 
throw  ourselves  utterly  in  the  anns  of  God  and  participate  in  his 
sufferings  in  the  world  and  watch  with  Christ  in  Gethsemane.* 

Bonhoeffer  wrote  that  statement  on  July  21,  1944,  after 
receiving  news  of  the  failure  of  the  attempted  assassination  of 
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Hitler  on  July  20.  His  own  role  in  the  conspiracy  heightens 
the  contrast  between  his  belief  and  the  ethic  described  by 
Max  Weber.  The  ethic  of  Bonhoeffer,  especially  as  incar- 
nated in  his  life,  has  powerful  appeal  to  the  contemporary 
Christian  conscience.  It  is  surely  an  authentic  response  to 
Christ. 

The  diversity  of  Christian  conviction  about  the  use  of 
political  power  and  the  violence  often  inherent  in  political 
power  suggests  that  no  one  life  style  can  claim  a  monopoly 
of  Christian  loyalty.  Both  styles  here  mentioned  (and  many 
variations  on  both)  have  their  saints  and  martyrs.  What  is 
clearly  unchristian  is  a  shuttling  between  the  two  styles  on 
the  basis  of  self-protection  and  convenience.  Either  ethic,  lived 
faithfully,  may  be  an  authentic  Christian  ethic.  By  faithful- 
ness I  do  not  mean  rigid  conformity  to  any  one  principle  or 
set  of  principles;  such  conformity  may  be  stifling.  The  test 
of  faithfulness  is  whether  the  believer  lives  by  his  under- 
standing of  faith  when  such  commitment  is  costly  as  well  as 
when  it  is  advantageous. 

n.   Political  Theology  in  a  Post-Constantinian  Age 

Political  theology,  broadly  defined,  is  any  theology  that 
understands  human  political  life  as  an  area  of  God's  activity 
that  asks  Christians  to  recognize  their  political  vocations,  and 
that  seeks  to  guide  Christians  in  that  vocation.  More  pre- 
cisely, it  may  be  defined  in  the  words  of  Jiirgen  Moltmann 
as  a  theology  that  insists  "that  ethics  is  not  an  appendix  to 
dogmatics  and  also  is  not  only  a  consequence  of  faith,  but 
that  faith  itself  has  a  messianic  context  in  which  it  becomes 
meaningful  and  that  theology  itself  stands  in  a  political 
dimension  in  which  it  becomes  relevant."^ 

Throughout  the  long  "Constantinian  era,"  from  the  fourth 
century  until  perhaps  the  twentieth,  political  theology  in  the 
broad  sense  has  been  more  often  present  than  absent.    Even 
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in  the  more  precise  sense  it  has  been  rather  frequent.  There 
were  elements  of  it  in  the  initial  Constantinian  establishment 
of  Christianity,  in  St.  Augustine's  "mirror  of  princes,"  in  the 
ethos  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  of  Christendom,  in 
the  crusades  against  the  infidel,  in  the  Peasants'  Revolt  of 
the  sixteenth  century  and  in  Luther's  answer  to  it,  in  the 
wars  of  religion,  in  many  of  the  modern  revolutions  includ- 
ing the  American  with  its  unmistakable  messianism,  in  west- 
ern imperial  conquests  and  their  ideological  overtones,  in 
the  Wilsonian  rhetoric  of  World  War  I,  in  the  "German 
Christian"  vindication  of  the  Nazi  revolution,  in  anti-com- 
munist crusades  reminiscent  of  earlier  holy  wars,  in  soine  of 
the  revolutionary  movements  of  our  time. 

To  place  political  theology  in  such  a  mixed  bag  is  not  a 
device  to  discredit  it.  That  would  be  as  erroneous  as  to  dis- 
credit faith  in  God  by  showing  that  it  is  often  confused  with 
idolatry.  In  both  cases  there  is  a  lesson  to  be  drawn.  Just 
as  it  is  important  to  distinguish  among  commitments  to  vari- 
ous divinities,  so  it  is  important  to  make  distinctions  among 
political  theologies.  In  general,  when  the  church  has  had 
power  and  influence,  it  has  used  its  weight  for  its  purposes. 
Its  purposes  have  ostensibly  been  the  cause  of  God  and  the 
welfare  of  mankind;  they  have  often  been  in  reality  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  institutions  of  the  church.  The  frequent  in- 
ability to  distinguish  between  these  two  has  been  an  example 
of  typically  human  ideological  misperception. 

In  our  time,  it  is  frequently  said,  the  Constantinian  era  is 
ending.  But  of  course,  the  Constantinian  era  never  was  all- 
encompassing.  Outside  Christendom  the  church  was  in  many 
places  a  minority  without  political  power  or  political  theol- 
ogy. And  within  Christendom  there  were  monastics,  mystics, 
various  sectarians,  and  Christians  of  other-worldly  bent,  for 
whom  political  theology  was  uninteresting  or  heretical.  But 
in  the  twentieth  century,  more  than  in  any  of  the  preceding 
sixteen,  the  variety  of  situations  is  highly  visible.    In  a  few 
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societies  the  church  is  legally  established  and  supported  by 
the  state,  although  these  may  not  be  the  societies  in  which 
it  has  most  vigor  and  influence.  In  other  societies  it  is  officially 
discouraged,  sometimes  persecuted  by  the  state.  The  power 
of  a  politically-interested  church  varies  immensely  in  such 
societies  as  South  Africa,  where  an  authentic,  massive  Chris- 
tian protest  against  apartheid  could  shake  the  foundations  of 
the  culture;  in  the  Soviet  Union,  where  Christian  political 
activity  is  limited  to  ceremonial  support  of  the  established 
state;  in  India,  where  Christians  seek  to  contribute  to  an 
effort  of  nation-building  that  is  predominantly  secular;  in 
parts  of  Latin  America  where  revolutionary  priests  struggle 
against  official  conservatism  in  church  and  state.  To  complete 
the  picture  one  can  think  of  Italy,  Spain,  Ireland,  Indonesia, 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Central  Africa,  Western  Europe,  and 
many  another  area.  The  commitment  of  Christians  to  politi- 
cal action  and  the  practical  possibilities  of  such  action  differ 
immensely  in  these  various  places. 

In  the  United  States  the  church  has  power,  economic  and 
political — not  so  much  as  in  its  ritualistic  resolutions  it  pre- 
tends to  have,  but  more  than  in  its  frequent  irresponsibility 
it  admits  that  it  has.  Likewise  its  membership  has  power. 
Its  theologies  do  not  always  take  account  of  such  power,  and 
occasionally  they  represent  the  use  of  power  as  less  than 
Christian.  In  much  popular  pietistic  theology,  power  (in  any 
economic  or  political  sense)  is  a  dirty  word.  If  Christians 
who  distrust  power  actually  renounce  it  and  give  it  up,  the 
world  may  believe  they  are  serious.  If  they  talk  as  though 
they  are  powerless  but  actually  enjoy  the  advantages  of  power, 
the  world  will  suspect  that  they  are  hypocritical  or  self- 
deceived. 

Most  of  the  time  the  church,  whether  considered  in  terms 
of  its  institutions  or  of  its  membership,  does  in  fact  have  and 
use  political  and  economic  power.  If  Christians  use  power, 
they  need  a  theology  of  power.    In  that  sense,  at  a  minimum, 
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a  political  theology  is  necessary.  There  is  no  need  to  advocate 
political  theology;  the  point  is  to  articulate  and  refine  it. 
In  an  increasingly  post-Constantinian  era,  the  articulation 
cannot  follow  the  models  of  Christendom.  The  church  is 
more  aware  than  in  much  of  its  past  that  it  does  not  bring 
blessings  to  mankind  by  enhancing  its  own  status  and  privi- 
lege. Hence  the  political  theologies  of  our  time  usually  call 
for  Christians  to  throw  their  power  into  the  secular  social 
struggle  on  the  side  of  victims  of  racial,  economic,  military, 
and  political  oppression  for  the  purpose  of  contributing  to 
justice  and  brotherhood.  This,  I  maintain,  is  a  valid  and 
necessary  function  of  theology,  and  there  are  frequent  signs 
that  theology  is  doing  this  work  in  a  creative  way. 

Yet  there  is  opposition  to  this  theological  effort,  some  of  it 
traditional  in  form,  some  of  it  more  original.  The  political 
theologian  usually  deplores  the  criticism.  Sometimes  he  might 
better  examine  it. 

III.   Conservative  Criticism 

Political  theology  today  operates  under  crossfire  from  both 
flanks.  Anyone  arguing  for  Christian  involvement  in  the 
political  sphere  and  for  a  theology  of  involvement  is  likely  to 
feel  the  force  of  both  conservative  and  radical  criticism. 

Most  attacks  on  church  political  action  in  past  generations 
have  come  from  a  position  that  can  be  called  conservative, 
both  politically  and  theologically.  There  have  been  excep- 
tions. Protestants,  in  a  predominantly  Roman  Catholic  town 
or  nation,  have  objected  to  the  political  power  of  the  church. 
Christian  sectarians  have  protested  against  the  frequent  col- 
lusion between  a  religious  establishment  and  a  political  estab- 
lishment. But  for  the  most  part  the  attackers  of  political 
involvement  of  the  church  have  been,  and  conspicuously  are 
today,  conservative  forces  who  object  to  religious  intrusion 
into  a  system  that  they  think  is  pretty  much  all  right. 
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I  do  not  here  intend  to  impugn  conservatism  as  such.  I  take 
it  for  granted  that  Christian  faith  and  ethics  have  both  a 
conserving  and  an  innovating  task.  I  assume  that  all  Chris- 
tians will  always  have  some  conservative  and  some  radical 
impulses,  and  that  the  best  judgments  of  some  Christians  will 
tend  in  conservative  directions  while  judgments  of  others 
will  tend  to  be  radical.  Discussion  and  controversy  on  such 
issues  is  valid  and  strengthens  the  health,  if  not  the  obvious 
prosperity,  of  the  church.  My  own  place  in  such  controversy 
may  frequently  peek  through  the  lines  of  this  paper.  But  I 
am  not  trying  to  impute  bad  faith  to  those  who  oppose  me 
in  the  controversies. 

Nevertheless,  the  question  of  bad  faith  must  be  raised  in 
one  version,  perhaps  the  most  common  version,  of  the  con- 
servative opposition  to  political  theology.  Consider  two  rough 
generalizations.  People  with  a  stake  in  the  status  quo  tend  to 
resist  change.  People  with  power  usually  want  to  keep  power. 
Those  I  take  to  be  descriptive  statements,  not  theological 
judgments.  But  they  quickly  find  their  theological  signifi- 
cance. People  who  resist  change  frequently  identify  their 
religious  convictions  with  stability.  They  develop  their  own 
political  theology,  allying  their  faith  with  an  established  sys- 
tem (or  with  obedience  to  authority,  or  with  "law  and 
order").  Then,  when  confronted  by  a  theological  protest 
against  the  reigning  system,  they  are  likely  to  cry  out  in  an 
inconsistency,  either  naive  or  hypocritical,  against  political 
theology. 

This  general  inconsistency  works  itself  out  in  some  specific 
inconsistencies.  For  example,  the  critic  of  political  theology 
may  appeal  to  the  authority  of  Jesus  in  a  highly  selective  way, 
invoking  that  authority  at  those  points  where  it  separates 
God  and  Caesar  but  neglecting  it  where  it  tells  of  the  involve- 
ment of  God  with  men  or  the  clash  between  God  and  Caesar. 
Again,  the  critic  may  attack  any  move  of  the  church  to  exer- 
cise its  economic  and  political  power  to  promote  social  change, 
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as  though  the  church  were  not  day  in  and  day  out  already 
exercising  economic  and  political  power,  usually  in  alliance 
with  the  secular  power  structures.  Or,  once  again,  the  critic 
may  condemn  any  suggestion  that  the  church  might  on  occa- 
sion support  violence,  with  a  total  indifference  to  the  systemic 
social  violence  that  the  church  regularly  tolerates  and  perhaps 
supports. 

Political  theology,  therefore,  has  a  right  to  demand  that  its 
critics  be  true  to  their  own  premises.  If  in  fact  they  believe  in 
an  ascetic  withdrawal  of  Christians  from  the  political  sphere, 
they  have  an  arguable  case — certainly  not  a  case  that  is  over- 
whelmingly convincing  prima  facie,  but  a  case  worth  any 
Christian's  attention.  But  they  do  not  have  a  moral  or  rational 
right  to  use  an  argument  for  withdrawal  as  the  facade  to  hide 
an  alliance  with  the  established  order.  Christ  cannot  be  in- 
voked in  defense  of  the  existing  order,  then  conveniently 
declared  irrelevant  when  that  order  comes  under  moral  at- 
tack. Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate  understood  that  better  than 
many  Christians  today. 

IV.   Radical  Criticism 

The  advocate  of  political  theology,  accustomed  to  the  con- 
ventional conservative  criticism,  is  sometimes  startled  by  a 
less  expected  radical  criticism.  This  radical  attack,  although 
it  has  historic  roots,  is  more  original  and  more  provocative 
than  the  conservative  criticism:  hence  it  requires  more  de- 
tailed attention. 

The  most  impressive  of  the  radical  critics  is  perhaps  Jacques 
Ellul.  He  is  the  more  interesting  because  he  has  given  politics 
a  try.  He  was  active  in  the  French  resistance  during  World 
War  II  and  was  then  deputy  mayor  of  Bordeaux.  Now,  as 
professor  of  the  history  of  law  and  social  history  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bordeaux,  he  is  a  lay  theologian  and  a  gadfly  to  both 
culture  and  church. 
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In  The  Technological  Society,  first  published  in  France  in 
1954,  Ellul  makes  his  massive  attack  on  the  common  belief 
that  the  important  action  is  political:  "The  individual  who 
throws  himself  into  political  activity  of  any  coloration  has 
the  gratifying  impression  that  he  is  accomplishing  something, 
and  justification  and  satisfaction.  But  the  sad  truth  is  that  he 
is  resolutely  by-passing  the  real  problem  and  repressing  it."*^ 
He  returns  to  the  theme  in  The  Political  Illusion,  first  pub- 
lished in  1965,  where  he  defines  the  illusion  in  one  of  its 
aspects  as  the  belief  "that  justice  can  be  attained  by  a  political 
organization  of  any  kind."^  He  warns  against  a  political 
escapism  or  retreat  into  private  life  as  merely  an  acquiescence 
in  politics,  and  he  argues  instead  of  resistance  of  individuals 
and  groups  to  the  encompassing  claims  of  the  state  and  the 
illusion  that  politics  solves  problems.  This  position  might  be 
regarded  as  a  highly  sophisticated  political  theology  in  opposi- 
tion to  more  naive  political  theologies. 

But  still  more  recently  Ellul  has  described  his  further  radi- 
calization.^  He  asserts  that  Christ  challenges  this  world,  its 
culture,  its  political  structures.  Hence  the  vocation  of  the 
church  is  confrontation.  But  politics  is  by  its  very  nature 
adaptation  and  is  therefore  conservative.  The  fatal  flaw  in 
popular  theologies — revolutionary,  secular,  and  cultural  the- 
ologies— is  "their  conformity  to  the  world."  He  makes  a 
biting  criticism  of  the  political  judgments  and  activities  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches,  and  by  implication  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  and  American  denominations 
in  general.  "I  believe,"  he  writes,  "that  it  is  only  through 
complete  refusal  to  compromise  with  the  forms  and  forces  of 
our  society  that  we  can  find  the  right  orientation  and  recover 
the  hope  of  human  freedom."''  If  we  ask  what  this  means  in 
practice,  we  get  no  answer:  "I  do  not  know  whether  it  can  be 
formulated  nor  whether  it  will  require  some  particular  mode 
of  action."^-'  Whatever  that  may  mean,  it  is  not  conformity 
to  the  regnant  political  theologies. 
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A  comparable  American  theology,  which  acknowledges  its 
kinship  to  Ellul's  but  is  refreshingly  indigenous,  is  that  of 
Will  Campbell  and  James  Holloway.  The  title  of  their  book. 
Up  to  Our  Steeples  in  Politics,  symbolizes  that  they  are  vet- 
erans of  political  theology.  But  that  theology,  they  are  con- 
vinced, has  had  its  day  and  has  revealed  its  hollowness.  "Our 
Holy  marches  on  Washington  and  Selma,  our  certified  U.N. 
observors,  our  admonitions  to  the  White  House  and  our 
mandates  to  Capitol  Hill  are  Babel  now."^^  Political  messian- 
ism"  is  "Baalism."  Witness  to  Christ  is  not  best  made  by 
conforming  to  the  agenda  of  Caesar,  who  is  probably  both 
confused  and  lying.  The  attention  of  the  church  to  "social 
action"  is  its  avoidance  of  the  far  more  profound  and  de- 
manding responsibility  of  evangelism.  Their  message,  there- 
fore, is  the  message  of  St.  Paul:  Katallegete!    Be  reconciled. 

Readers  of  fragments  of  Campbell  and  Holloway  sometimes 
assume  that  they  are  retreating  into  old-fashioned  conserva- 
tive pietism.  Their  own  belief  is  that  they  are  advocating  a 
New  Testament  faith,  far  more  radical  than  the  political 
maneuverings  of  the  church,  that  they  are  moving  from  law 
(which  has  demonstrated  its  failures,  as  evidenced  by  the 
present  state  of  the  society)  to  Gospel  and  love,  that  they  are 
calling  for  Christian  identification  with  the  poor  and  suffer- 
ing rather  than  for  resolutions  and  programs  adopted  by  the 
affluent  to  uplift  the  poor.  Anyone  who  knows  the  record 
of  Will  Campbell's  courage  will  not  lightly  dismiss  his  case. 

Another  American  example  of  a  comparable  impulse  is  the 
announcement  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute  (Chicago)  in 
June,  1970  of  "a  major  turning  point  in  the  life  and  work" 
of  its  staff  and,  in  its  belief,  of  "the  Church  in  the  twentieth 
century."  Since  its  founding  in  1954  the  Ecumenical  Institute 
has  been  praised  and  condemned  as  a  self-consciously  avant- 
garde  movement  asking  for  the  deep  involvement  of  Chris- 
tians in  contemporary  life  and  action.  No^v  it  is  looking  at 
"the  global  cultural  crisis  as  it  has  been  illuminated  by  recent 
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events  that  have  shattered  the  composure  of  every  human 
being  who  is  sensitive  to  what  is  going  on."  Its  conclusion 
is:  "Such  events  have  signaled  the  collapse  of  the  optimistic 
social  activism  that  characterized  the  mood  of  the  Church 
in  the  sixties.  Today  the  man  of  faith  is  raising  again  the 
deep  questions  of  human  destiny  that  drive  him  back  to 
reflect  on  his  interior  solitary  existence."  The  outcome  is  a 
call  to  "rediscover  what  prayer  is,"  to  create  a  new  secular 
piety  for  the  twentieth  century  religious  man,"  "to  undertake 
a  depth  examination  of  the  devotional  life  of  the  individual, 
or  the  solitary  religious  practices  of  meditation,  contempla- 
tion and  prayer."^" 

It  is  simple,  of  course,  to  dismiss  these  movements  as  a 
return  of  Christian  sectarianism.  Obviously  the  sectarian 
tradition  has  re-emerged  in  them — in  Ellul's  case  in  synthesis 
with  Barthian  theology,  in  the  case  of  the  others  in  dialogue 
with  such  men  as  Martin  Luther  King  and  Dietrich  Bon- 
hoeffer.  But  to  apply  the  sectarian  label  is  to  settle  nothing; 
sectarian  faith  always  claimed  to  be  biblical  faith  and  to 
correct  the  apostasy  of  the  great  churches.  The  live  issue  is 
whether  the  critics  of  political  messianism  may  not  appre- 
hend the  human  situation  and  the  Christian  faith  as  pro- 
foundly as  the  political  theologians. 

Before  going  further  with  that  question,  it  will  be  illumi- 
nating to  look  at  some  secular  parallels  to  current  theological 
movements.  It  is  news  to  no  one  that  a  significant  part  of 
American  youth,  including  many  of  the  most  imaginative 
and  articulate,  have  been  "radicalized"  by  the  last  decade  of 
history.  This  radicalization  has  meant  a  rejection  of  many 
of  the  goals  of  their  parents  and  the  ways  of  "the  establish- 
ment." It  has  meant  the  development  of  fresh  loyalties,  new 
communities,  and  a  substitution  of  charismatic  authority  for 
traditional  authority.  In  many  respects  the  "movement,"  if 
any  set  of  impulses  so  diverse  and  uncontained  can  be  called 
a  movement,  follows  the  classic  pattern  of  sectarian  histories. 
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It  follows  the  promptings  of  the  moment  and  acts  to  meet 
the  situation,  it  appropriates  and  revises  old  rituals  and 
invents  new  ones,  and  it  maintains  few  permanent  mailing- 
addresses.  Above  all,  it  splinters  into  dozens  of  small  move- 
ments, partly  because  of  internal  doctrinal  controversies  and 
partly  because  of  its  faith  in  the  immediate,  local  spontaneity. 

Like  the  left-wing  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  this  contemporary  secular  sectarianism 
falls  roughly  into  two  major  styles.  One  resembles  the  mili- 
tant passion  of  Thomas  Munzer^''  and  the  revolutionary  sects 
of  his  time — though  usually  without  a  base  among  peasants 
or  workers.  It  advocates  a  messianic  politic,  acts  with  daring, 
and  craves  a  Utopian  society.  The  other,  disillusioned  with 
politics,  seeks  like  the  earlier  Stille  to  form  communities  or 
communes  that  develop  a  new  "style  of  life"  where  love  re- 
places competition  and  struggle  for  political  power.  If  the 
first  group  is  a  secularized  counterpart  of  revolutionary  politi- 
cal theology,  the  second  group  is  a  critic  of  the  same.  Need- 
less to  say,  neither  group  gives  any  comfort  to  the  dominant 
political  style  of  a  Johnson  or  Nixon  administration. 

The  second  style  of  sectarianism  has  found  a  popular  spokes- 
man in  Charles  Reich,  who  describes  its  new  "consciousness" 
in  The  Greening  of  America.  From  this  new  viewpoint.  Con- 
sciousness I  (the  spirit  of  independent  initiative  that  built 
many  of  the  major  modern  institutions)  and  Consciousness  II 
(the  spirit  of  liberal  political  activity  aiming  for  solution  of 
urgent  social  problems)  are  equally  obsolescent. 

According  to  Reich,  "The  political  activists  have  had  their 
day  and  have  been  given  their  chance. "^^  But  their  cries  for 
yet  more  activism  are  futile — or  worse,  simply  strengthen  the 
power  of  a  sterile  politics.  Not  political  reform,  but  a  new 
consciousness  will  reshape  our  culture.  To  those  who  seek 
reform  through  traditional  social  action,  Reich  replies:  "The 
great  error  of  our  times  has  been  the  belief  in  structural  or 
institutional  solutions.    The  enemy  is  within  each  of  us;  so 
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long  as  that  is  true,  one  structure  is  as  bad  as  another. "^'^  Our 
need  is  not  for  social  revolution;  it  is  for  "filling  a  void." 
When  that  happens,  structure  and  politics  become  "irrelevant 
and  absurd."  Vicious  institutions  of  the  past  need  no  longer 
be  assaulted;  they  crumble. 

To  read  such  statements  is  to  be  reminded  of  many  an 
example  of  traditional  Christian  rhetoric,  and  Reich  is  aware 
of  the  similarity.  Asking  whether  his  ideas  differ  from  Chris- 
tianity, "which  has  failed  over  and  over  again  for  two  thou- 
sand years,"  he  finds  "one  crucial  difference:"  Consciousness 
III  promises  "a  better  life  now,  not  in  the  next  world. "^^ 

The  analogy  extends  to  one  further  detail,  although  Reich 
does  not  pursue  this.  He  makes  the  suggestion  that:  "Bob 
Dylan  did  what  he  wanted  to  do,  lived  his  own  life,  and 
incidentally  changed  the  world;  that  is  the  point  that  the  radi- 
cals have  missed.""  That  comment  recalls  a  statement  by 
historian  Herbert  Butterfield: 

It  was  by  bringing  society  in  general  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  level 
of  religious  experience  that  the  Church  most  promoted  the  cause  of 
civilization  itself,  and  most  affected  the  character  of  our  Western 
world.  Those  who  preached  the  Gospel  for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel, 
leaving  the  further  consequences  of  their  action  to  Providence,  have 
always  served  the  world  better  than  they  knew,  better  than  those  who 
worked  with  mundane  purposes  in  mind." 

Since  writing  his  book  and  collecting  reviews  by  the  hun- 
dred, Reich  has  published  some  after-thoughts.^^  More  clearly 
than  at  first  he  grants  the  need  for  structural  change — for 
rejection  of  "a  system  based  on  profits,  expansion,  national- 
ism and  power."  But  he  believes  that  "today's  'politics'  deals 
only  with  the  trivial  and  ephemeral"  and  is  therefore  useless 
in  dealing  with  the  real  problems.  The  important  thing  is 
that  "change  of  consciousness  must  come  first."  Then  as  a 
consequence  will  come  "the  restructuring  of  economic,  politi- 
cal and  legal  institutions  to  reflect  the  new  values." 

It  is  easy  to  pick  flaws  in  the  imaginative  but  not  very 
rigorous  writing  of  Charles  Reich.   I  mention  three.    (1)  Bob 
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Dylan  did  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  change  the  world.  He  did 
not  stop  the  aerial  slaughter  in  Southeast  Asia,  the  desperation 
of  the  black  ghettoes,  or  the  deepening  crisis  of  the  cities. 
Reich  might  answer  that  politics  did  not  change  these  either. 
Such  an  answer  has  a  point,  but  it  is  not  enough.  (2)  For 
Reich  the  culminating  mark  of  the  new  consciousness  is  "a 
desire  for  innocence,"  and  his  rhapsodic  conclusion  is  that 
"it  is  now  possible  to  believe  in  the  goodness  of  man."  In 
saying  that  he  has  forgotten  his  own  earlier  warning:  "Inno- 
cence and  optimism  have  one  basic  failing:  they  have  no 
fundamental  depth. "-°  (3)  His  expectation  that  a  new  con- 
sciousness will  produce  new  institutions  neglects  his  own  de- 
scription of  the  ways  in  which  "consciousness  is  formed  by  the 
underlying  economic  and  social  conditions.""^  There  is  a 
wealth  of  sociological  data  to  show  that,  at  least  as  often  as 
attitudinal  change  precedes  institutional  change,  institutional 
change  precedes  attitudinal  change. 

But  to  refute  Reich  on  some  of  his  fundamental  points  is 
not  to  explode  his  whole  argument  or  its  relevance  for  theolo- 
gy. I  have  introduced  his  thesis  as  a  secular  counterpart  of 
that  of  Jacques  Ellul.  The  two  are  poles  apart  on  some  issues, 
most  noticeably  Reich's  spontaneous  cheerfulness  as  opposed 
to  EUul's  grim  forebodings  relieved  only  by  eschatological 
hope.  Yet  they  are  alike  in  one  main  insistence:  politics 
changes  nothing  important;  political  revolution,  by  playing 
the  political  game,  simply  strengthens  the  repressive  system; 
only  a  transformation  on  the  deepest  levels  of  consciousness 
can  make  a  real  difference. 

One  need  not  agree  with  Ellul  and  Reich  to  learn  from 
them.  At  a  minimum  they  suggest  that  a  too  superficial 
theolgy  has  guided  the  church's  preoccupation  with  social 
change — in  those  very  limited  circles,  chiefly  the  eccleiasti- 
cal  bureaucracies,  that  have  asked  for  social  change  in  the 
face  of  largely  resistant  memberships.  Granted  that  trans- 
formation of  both  consciousness  and  of  institutions  is  urgent. 
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church  leaders  are  engaged  in  a  futile  process  if  they  try  to 
pressure  constituencies  into  institutional  change  without  ad- 
dressing the  consciousness  that  clings  desperately  to  outdated 
and  even  vicious  institutions.  Besides,  among  many  move- 
ments seeking  to  change  modern  society,  some  with  far  greater 
resources  and  political  skills  than  any  church  organizations, 
the  church  has  a  unique  mission  to  the  consciousness  of  man- 
kind. It  has,  unless  it  has  totally  forgotten  its  heritage,  a  Word 
to  humanity  about  forgiveness,  trust,  and  love.  Such  a  Word 
becomes  abstract  and  false  if  separated  from  concern  for 
food  and  health  and  justice;  but  it  is  never  totally  encom- 
passed in  political  programs.  Hence  Campbell  and  Holloway 
need  to  be  heard  when  they  suggest  that  a  neglect  of  evangel- 
ism for  the  sake  of  political  relevance  may  be  an  escape  from 
the  responsibility  of  the  deepest  of  all  levels  of  relevance. 

My  difference  with  the  contemporary  sectarians,  whether 
theological  or  secular,  is  in  their  sharp  separation  of  faith  from 
politics.  Thus,  while  I  heed  them,  I  resist  them.  Yet,  as  I 
resist  them,  I  wonder  at  their  increasing  appeal  to  some  of 
the  most  sensitive  of  the  student  generation,  who  see  the  polit- 
ical interests  of  their  teachers  as  old-fashioned.  At  moments 
I  wonder:  am  I  suffering  the  middle-aged  syndrome?  Through 
my  whole  career  I  have  identified  myself,  no  doubt  with 
too  much  self-congratulation,  with  youthful  political  activism 
as  against  aged  churchmen  who  reject  such  attitudes.  Sud- 
denly I  find  myself  disregarded  as  obsolete  by  some  of  the 
young,  who  find  Ellul  and  Reich  far  more  impressive.  I  won- 
der whether  all  this  is  a  generational  thing — with  the  middle- 
aged  activists  trapped  between  an  a-political  older  generation 
and  a  radically  different  but  also  a-political  youth.  But  plainly 
that  picture  is  false;  the  generations  are  much  more  confusing 
and  fit  no  pattern.  Besides,  I  think  there  are  impressive 
answers  to  the  Christian  sectarianism  of  Ellul  and  the  secular 
sectarianism  of  Reich. 
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IV.   Direction  for  Today 

Contemporary  sectarianism  suggests  analogies  beyond  those 
with  the  sixteenth-century  Reformation.  Theodore  Roszak 
has  commented  on  the  exotic  religious  phenomena  of  the 
counter  culture:  "At  the  level  of  our  youth,  we  begin  to 
resemble  nothing  so  much  as  the  cultic  hothouse  of  the  Hel- 
lenistic period,  where  every  manner  of  mystery  and  fakery, 
ritual  and  rite,  intermingled  with  marvelous  indiscrimina- 
tion."^^ 

In  Gilbert  Murray's  famous  phrase,  that  period  may  repre- 
sent a  "failure  of  nerve. "'^  His  description  of  the  moods  of  that 
time  is  likely  to  elicit  forebodings  about  our  own  plight.  But 
in  the  Hellenistic  hothouse  one  cult  was  radically  different 
from  the  rest.  It  was  incarnational.  Hence  it  could  not  be 
consistently  escapist,  even  though  it  might  now  and  again  feel 
temptations  in  that  direction,  its  faith  required  it  to  seek 
personal  and  social  enfleshment.  Its  Lord  had  taught  and 
demonstrated  an  immediate  concern  for  the  neighbor.  Its 
eschatological  vision  looked  to  the  day  when  "the  kingdom 
of  the  world"  would  "become  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and 
of  his  Christ"    (Rev.   11:15). 

It  was  this  faith  that  went  on  to  shape  a  culture  and  in  the 
process  to  develop  political  theologies.  In  so  doing,  it  made 
mistakes.  But  the  mistakes  were  not  in  seeking  involvement 
in  society.  The  mistakes  were  the  familar  human  mistakes 
of  too  much  absolutizing  of  doctrine  and  practice,  too  much 
righteous  cruelty,  too  much  self-concern.  Whether  making 
those  mistakes  or  correcting  them — and  the  church  did  both — 
Christian  faith  became  imbedded  in  the  life  and  culture  of 
many  societies.  Simultaneously  it  kept  some  awareness  of 
transcendence — a  transcendence  that  prevented  total  engulf- 
ment  by  any  institutions,  political  or  ecclesiastical.  Some- 
times clumsily,  sometimes  profoundly,  Christian  faith  ex- 
pressed that  transcendence,  whether  in  mysticism  or  monasti- 
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cism  or  sacramentalism  or  in  the  midst  of  the  common  hfe. 
That  history,  with  its  mingling  of  authenticity  and  betrayal, 
offers  both  encouragement  and  warning  to  the  political  the- 
ologies of  today.  In  encouragement  it  says  that  political  the- 
ologies are  right  insofar  as  they  are  incarnational,  insofar  as 
they  enter  into  and  arise  out  of  the  common  life,  insofar  as 
they  speak  for  the  liberation  of  humanity  and  culture.  In 
warning  it  offers  three  challenges  to  political  theologies. 

1 .  Beware  of  absolutizing,  especially  of  equating  precarious 
political  opinions  with  the  will  of  God.  Political  action  re- 
quires weighing  of  evidence  and  pragmatic  judgments  about 
the  effectiveness  of  various  programs.  It  includes  alliances 
of  diverse  people  around  various  causes.  Christian  faith  im- 
pels believers  into  such  activity,  but  it  requires  them  to  re- 
member their  own  fallibility. 

2.  Beware  of  the  cruelty,  the  disdain,  the  dehumanizing 
and  demonizing  of  enemies  that  so  often  characterize  religious 
crusades.  Christian  faith  drives  believers  into  conflict,  but  it 
reminds  them  as  well  as  their  enemies  that  God  loves  their 
enemies  as  truly  as  themselves. 

3.  Beware  of  the  self-concern  that  has  often  betrayed  politi- 
cal theologies  into  supporting  the  privileges  of  the  church 
and  its  membership  rather  than  justice  and  mercy  for  all  men. 

Attention  to  such  warnings,  if  isolated  from  the  springs  of 
faith,  can  lead  to  complacency  or  paralysis.  Complacency  has 
haunted  the  history  of  the  church  as  much  as  fanatic  fury. 
The  distinctive  quality  of  Christian  faith  is  to  unite  awareness 
of  transcendence  with  awareness  of  incarnation.  It  is  that 
union  of  the  two — -without  separation,  without  confusion,  to 
use  traditional  language — that  makes  possible  the  kind  of 
dedication  to  political  and  social  justice  that  sometimes,  al- 
though too  rarely,  has  characterized  Christian  faith  and  action. 

There  are  those  Christians  today  who  would  isolate  faith 
from  politics,  ministering  to  men's  souls  as  though  prophecy 
had  never  called  men  to  justice  and  as  though  Christ  had 
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never  been  flesh.  There  are  also  those  Christians  who  would 
exhaust  the  meaning  of  faith  in  political  action,  as  though 
God  had  no  grace  of  healing  for  the  consciousness  of  troubled, 
mortal  humanity. 

Curiously,  perhaps,  it  is  some  of  the  Marxists  in  recent 
Christian- Marxist  dialogue  who  have  tellingly  reminded  the- 
ologians of  their  mission.  Marxists  have  been  saying  that  the 
problem  of  alienation  cannot  be  solved  solely  by  economic 
and  political  change,  that  the  search  for  the  meaning  of  life 
is  the  critical  problem  of  the  future.  Roger  Garaudy,  the 
French  Communist,  has  pointed  out  the  immense  significance 
of  Christian  love:  "In  the  fundamental  Christian  (that  is  to 
say,  Christ-centered)  doctrine,  rising  to  God  in  no  way  im- 
plies turning  away  from  the  world,  since  the  living  God  can 
be  met  in  every  being. "^"^  More  recently,  as  Jiirgen  Molt- 
mann  reports,  Garaudy  has  addressed  Christians:  "What 
would  your  faith  be  like  if  it  bore  not  in  itself  the  latent 
atheism  which  prevents  you  from  serving  a  false  God?  What 
would  our  atheism  be  like  if  it  would  not  learn  from  your 
faith  the  transcendence  of  a  God  of  whom  we  have  no  living 
experience?""'^ 

Political  theology  must  not  reduce  the  Christian  faith  to 
politics  alone,  when  even  Marxists  recognize  something  more 
in  this  faith.  But  Christian  faith,  in  testifying  that  it  is  more 
than  political,  may  not  become  less  than  political.  This  faith 
declares  a  good  news  of  justice,  foregiveness,  liberation,  and 
reconciliation. 
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The  Myth  of  Christian  Beginnings:  History's  Impact  on 
Belief,  by  Robert  L.  Wilken.  New  York:  Doubleday,  1971. 
Pp.218.  $5.95. 

The  thesis  of  this  book  is  that  Christians  do  not  know  what  to  make  of 
change,  because  they  have  almost  always  fallen  victim  to  a  Eusebian  construc- 
tion of  history.  Eusebius,  the  Father  of  Church  History,  idealized  the  age  of 
the  Apostles;  he  made  doctrine  central;  and  he  made  the  true,  apostolic  faith 
the  judge  of  all  later  forms.  That  is,  he  gave  us  a  dualistic  view:  Christianity, 
which  came  to  birth  just  after  the  Crucifixion  of  Jesus,  was  full  grown  within 
the  lifetime  of  the  Apostles  and  persisted  thereafter  as  basically  a  changeless 
phenomenon. 

Mr.  Wilken  takes  his  readers  on  a  rapid  Cook's  Tour  from  St.  Luke  to 
Ernst  Kasemann,  a  quite  remarkable  journey  that  provides  them  with  a 
history  of  church  historians,  a  survey  of  doctrinal  developments,  and  a 
summary  of  New  Testament  scholarship  at  certain  selected  periods.  This  is 
heady  stuff,  and  it  would  be  absolutely  daunting  if  one  did  not  have  con- 
siderable mastery  of  biblical,  theological,  and  historical  disciplines  in  roughly 
equal  measure.  The  author  himself  has  some  mastery  of  all  three  but  not  in 
equal  measure.  Most  intelligent  readers  will  catch  the  main  drift  of  the 
argument  if  they  will  work  hard. 

Eusebius  is  the  key,  and  the  discussions  on  pages  53-76,  139-40,  187,  and 
190-2  keep  this  before  us.  He  is  quite  fair  to  Eusebius.  In  the  course  of  the 
story  of  church  historians  one  notes  a  great  leap  from  the  fourth  century  to 
Peter  Abelard's  Sic  et  Nan.  But  that  is  pardonable.  At  the  Reformation 
period,  there  are  the  contrasted  men,  Illyricus  and  Baronius  (pp.  105-18). 
Modern  insights  begin  only  with  Semler,  soon  after  the  age  of  Pietism  (pp. 
129-32);  and  he  is  followed  by  Cardinal  Newman  whose  significance  appears 
most  remarkably  at  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  Harnack  the  historian  of 
the  Hellenization  of  the  Gospel,  and  a  contemporary  school  of  New  Testa- 
ment critics  with  Ernst  Kasemann  as  the  paradigm  (Wilken  would  hardly 
call  these  critics  historians). 

Next,  Wilken  himself  enters  the  lists  with  a  series  of  provocative  proposi- 
tions. For  example, 

Christianity  was  an  innovation  from  the  start. 

It  was  also  diverse,  not  uniform. 

It  has  always  found  the  new  more  acceptable  than  the  old,  as  it  adjusted 
to  changing  times  and  cultures.  But  the  myth  persisted  that  the  new  was 
really  the  Original  in  a  change  of  habit. 

We  must  set  Eusebianism  on  its  head  and  learn  to  interpret  Christianity  as 
a  movement  toward  something  (though  it  is  not  entirely  clear  if  our  author 
knows  toward  what?).   It  must  not  be  defined  only  by  reference  to  its  origins. 
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We  cannot  escape  awkward  problems  simply  by  idealizing  the  past,  nor  must 
we  ever  allow  the  past  to  judge,  i.e.  to  determine  and  direct,  the  present  and 
the  future. 

Given  those  positions,  we  should  accept  the  cultural  implications  of 
Constantine's  legislation  in  favour  of  the  Church;  we  are  bound  to  admit 
that  Christians  have  always  been  anti-Semitic  (!);  and  we  can  learn  how 
history  is  falsified  when  even  Jesus  is  made  normative  or  when  the  apostolic 
age  is  the  norm  (pp.  158-206). 

This  is  a  brave  book,  and  sometimes  an  exciting  one.  Criticism  here  is  not 
intended  to  detract  from  its  importance. 

1.  Theologically:  this  interpretation  will  not  please  nor  satisfy  any  who 
hold  that  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  there  was  a  final  revelation  of  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  God.  Mr.  Wilken  never  faces  up  to  the  catholic  claims  for  this 
revelation,  which,  after  all,  was  the  basis  for  a  good  deal  in  the  Eusebianism 
he  attacks.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  to  believe  in  the  Incarnation  and 
therefore  in  the  movement  of  Christianity.  The  goal  may  be  defined  as  the 
reconciliation  of  mankind  to  God,  the  achievement  of  human  brotherhood, 
and  the  renewal  of  the  Universe.  This  book  lacks,  I  think,  a  doctrine  of  the 
immanent  spirit  of  God. 

2.  Christian  origins  are  in  Jesus,  not  in  "the  tiny  band  of  Jews  who  walked 
with  Jesus  .  .  ."  (p.  204). 

3.  It  is  simplistic  to  say  that  "God's  Kingdom,  as  present  as  it  was  in  the 
life  of  Jesus,  was  still  future  to  Jesus.  It  was  future  to  the  apostles  .  .  .  and 
it  is  future  to  us"  (p.  206).  Temporal  factors  are  not  the  only  relevant  ones! 
In  any  case,  what  is  understood  by  "God's  Kingdom"?  For  me  it  means  God: 
God  as  sovereign,  exercising  decisive,  redeeming  power  in  time  through  Jesus 
to  bring  man  and  his  world  into  the  full  enjoyment  of  life.  "Kingdom"  has 
become  an  impossible  expression  for  our  day. 

4.  The  dates  for  early  Christian  literature  on  pp.  162-3  are  disputable: 
fancy  the  Didache  before  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  or  the  Fourth  Gospel! 

5.  The  short  summaries  on  the  Son  of  Man  and  Kyrios  titles  (pp.  166-70) 
look  very  dogmatic  to  a  New  Testament  scholar. 

6.  It  is  strange  to  be  told  that  the  Churches  lacked  communication  with 
each  other  in  the  immediate  post-apostolic  era  (p.  38).  The  lovely  story  of 
Avircius  Marcellus  (floruit  A.D.  100-175)  would  help  to  disprove  that;  or  the 
course  of  the  Quartodeciman  controversy;  or  the  journeys  of  St.  Irenaeus. 

7.  A  lot  of  minor  errors  will  be  found  on  pages  54,  55,  59,  88,  90,  107,  124, 
146,  147,  154,  the  Pannenberg  quotation  on  193  and  218  (where  the  reference 
should  be  to  page  115). 

I  have  devoted  considerable  space  to  this  book,  in  appreciation  of  the 
stimulus  it  has  given  me  and  of  the  implications  for  everyone  who  is  engaged 
in  the  business  of  the  ecumenical  catholic  Church,  whether  academically  or 
ecclesiastically.  The  book  gives  pleasure  inasmuch  as  it  excites  one  to  think. 
It  is  a  timely  book  for  the  Church  historian  and  all  who  care  about  the 
reform  of  doctrine,  not  merely  its  re-statement  in  current  jargon,  or  the 
remodelling   of   church   structures;    and    especially    about    the   presence    and 
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influence  of  Jesus  in  this  upsetting  time,  and  about  the  Christian  hope  for 
the  consummation  of  God's  loving  purpose  in  the  life  of  each  one  of  us,  in 
the  life  of  our  children,  in  the  life  of  this  glowing,  blue  planet  we  call  Earth. 

George  Johnston 


Colwell,  Ernest  C.  Studies  in  Methodology  in  Textual  Criti- 
cism of  the  New  Testament  (New  Testament  Tools  and 
Studies,  Volume  9,  ed.  Bruce  M.  Metzger.)  Leiden:  E.  J. 
Brill/Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,   1969.    Pp.   175.    28/$10. 

President  emeritus  Colwell  has  selected  for  this  volume  eleven  essays, 
published  between  1932  and  1968,  which  are  related  broadly  or  narrowly  to 
New  Testament  text-critical  method.  Not  only  is  this  the  one  area  of  interest 
in  his  long  and  many-faceted  career  which  occupied  him  from  the  very 
beginning  and  on  through  until  his  retirement  and  after,  but  it  is  also  that 
aspect  of  scholarship— among  several— in  which  his  most  detailed  and  evacting 
work  was  done.  The  result  is  a  methodological  guidebook  which  is  at  once 
theoretical  as  well  as  practical;  the  beginning  researcher  can  take  it  as  a 
procedural  guide  at  several  points,  and  the  seasoned  scholar,  who  will  have 
read  these  articles  before,  will  find  again  much  to  weigh  and  ponder  and  will 
be  faced  by  innumerable  further  challenges  in  the  testing  and  development 
of  text-critical  theory  and  method.  No  one  who  proposes  serious  work  any- 
where in  the  field  can  neglect  the  articles  now  brought  together  in  this 
convenient  form. 

The  essays  are  presented,  not  in  chronological  sequence,  but  under  four 
categories,  and  only  a  very  few  revisions  have  been  worked  into  the  text, 
though  the  footnotes  have  now  and  then  been  expanded  or  brought  up  to 
date  bibliographically. 

Colwell  treats  "Genetic  Group  Relationships"  in  the  first  section,  and  here 
are  placed  six  essays  which  were  published  between  1932  and  1963  in  various 
journals  and  Festschriften  and  which  contain  a  number  of  conclusions, 
definitions,  or  methods  which  are  now  widely  used  if  not  standard  in  the 
field.  Some  examples  are  his  three-step  method  for  locating  a  new  manu- 
script within  the  textual  tradition;  his  definitions  of  such  terms  as  text-type 
and  family;  his  conclusion  that  text-types  result  from  a  process;  his  argument 
that  the  genealogical  method  is  applicable  only  to  the  smallest  identifiable 
group  of  manuscripts,  the  family;  his  quantitative  method  (co-authored  by 
Ernest  W.  Tune)  for  establishing  relationships  between  text-types;  and  his 
pioneering  methodological  work  on  establishing  the  dominant  lectionary  text. 
The  amount  of  space  occupied  by  this  section  on  group  relationships  is  in 
proper  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  problems  represented  and  to  the 
significance  of  Colwell's  contribution  to  their  solution. 

The  second  section  concerns  "Elementary  Procedures"   and   contains   two 
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articles,  one  (again  co-authored  by  Tune)  which  argues  convincingly  for  the 
exclusion  of  nonsense  and  singular  readings  from  the  critical  apparatus  and 
from  the  determination  of  group  relationships— now  a  generally  accepted 
procedure,  and  another  which  analyzes  scribal  habits  (in  P45,  P66,  P75)  by 
utilizing  these  same  nonsense  and  singular  readings— now  legitimately— so 
that  textual  corruptions  in  individual  manuscripts  may  be  understood  better. 

Section  three  reprints  two  of  Colwell's  earliest  studies  (1936,  1937)  and 
shows  his  expertness  in  a  highly  technical  area,  Byzantine  palaeography.  The 
dating  of  Byzantine  manuscripts  by  the  analysis  of  minuscule  book  hand  and 
of  date-colophons  are  the  narrower  subjects  treated. 

Finally,  in  the  fourth  section,  Colwell  provides  for  us  his  assessment  of  the 
past  and  present  in  the  New  Testament  text-critical  situation,  as  well  as  his 
program  for  the  future.  This  is  embodied  in  his  1968  paper  entitled  "Hort 
Redivivus:  a  Plea  and  a  Program,"  in  which  he  deplores,  often  bitingly,  the 
neglect  of  the  history  of  the  manuscript  tradition  (that  is,  external  evidence) 
in  favor  of  an  (over)  emphasis  on  internal  evidence,  and  he  outlines  a  five- 
point  program  for  further  work,  which  includes  a  number  of  the  points  made 
so  forcefully  over  the  years  in  the  essays  now  preceding  this  final  one  in  his 
collection. 

This  is  a  volume  of  articles  far  more  important  than  most  such  reprintings; 
it  needs  not  only  to  be  read  (or  read  again)  but  to  be  worked  with,  reacted 
to,  and  developed  further,  for  Colwell's  stress  on  the  primacy  of  external 
evidence  (for  example,  his  emphasis  on  quantitative  method  and  on  the 
analysis  of  scribal  habits,  to  select  only  the  most  obvious)  is  clearly  the  wave 
of  the  future  in  New  Testament  text-critical  theory,  and  Colwell's  place  in 
its  history  is  a  secure  one. 

Eldon  Jay  Epp 


An  Outline  of  the  Theology  of  the  New  Testament,  by  Hans 
Conzelman.  Translated  from  the  second  German  edition  by 
John  Bowden.    New  York:   Harper  &  Row,   1969.    Pp.  373. 

$8.50. 

The  world  of  New  Testament  scholarship  has  moved  steadily,  if  occasional- 
ly clumsily,  since  Rudolf  Bultmann  wrote  his  Theology  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment for  the  post-World  War  II  generation.  The  development  in  his  "school" 
by  his  former  students  created  a  situation  in  which  one  really  hoped  for  a 
new  work  which  would  advance  the  Marburg  master's  obsolescing  thought 
closer  to  the  growing  point  of  biblical  theology  today.  Bultmann  has  left 
some  of  us  with  a  dilemma:  his  views  are  too  important  to  abandon,  and  his 
position  is  too  monolithic  and  unevolving  to  remain  of  prime  use. 

Hans  Conzelmann  has  already  established  a  reputation  for  substantial 
writing  on  New  Testament  matters  in  a  "post-Bultmannian"  vein.    Now  we 
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may  welcome  his  Outline  and  suggest  that  it  supplies  what  we  had  hoped  for. 
That  the  Goettingen  professor  intended  it  to  some  extent  for  this  purpose 
would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  his  almost  constant  reference  to  Bultmann's 
writings,  particularly  the  Theology,  counter-balanced  by  an  easy  readiness  to 
differ  from  positions  taken  by  Bultmann  (e.g.,  p.  335f,  where  Conzelmann 
also  takes  issue  with  Kaesemann). 

The  treatment  is  consciously  similar  to  Bultmann's  Theology  in  general 
content  except  that  Conzelmann  has  bolstered  the  work  where  the  earlier 
book  had  been  substantially  criticized,  particularly  in  the  treatment  of  the 
synoptic  tradition.  After  analyzing  "The  Kerygma  of  the  Primitive  Commu- 
nity and  the  Hellenistic  Community,"  Part  Two  of  the  Outline  treats  "The 
Synoptic  Kerygma."  Conzelmann,  of  course,  is  a  recognized  expert  on  Luke's 
theology,  and  he  here  includes  study  that  has  grown  in  the  soil  of  redaction 
criticism.  Formally,  he  appears  to  have  done  less  with  "The  Message  of 
Jesus,"  even,  than  did  Bultmann  in  his  thrity-two  pages.  Actually,  the  treat- 
ment is  overall  more  satisfactory;  for  the  short,  formal  section  has  been 
replaced  with  running  consideration  in  the  literary  settings.  There  is 
certainly  more  allowance  for  knowledge  of  the  "historical  Jesus"  than  the 
earlier  work  provided.  Perhaps  the  most  evident  similarity,  however,  between 
the  two  theologies  is  their  implied  view  that  Paul's  position  contains  the 
acme  of  New  Testament  thought.  His  exegesis  of  Romans  is  easily  the  most 
detailed  study  of  any  part  of  the  work. 

One  should  remark  about  the  use  of  the  term  "Outline."  Conzelmann  is 
not  just  being  cute  or  modest.  It  is  evident  as  he  moves  along  that  in  a 
fuller  treatment  he  would  include  much  more  exegesis,  more  developed 
debate  with  the  positions  he  cursorily  mentions,  and  perhaps  further  aspects 
of  his  own  ideas.  Bibliographical  references  are  supplied  with  practically 
every  section  of  his  book,  a  detail  more  accessibly  handled  than  in  the 
Bultmann  volumes;  and  there  is  a  reasonable  quantity  of  footnotes,  lack  of 
which  was  lamented  in  the  earlier  work.  Perhaps  if  we  criticize  this  or  that 
matter,  the  author  might  beg  off  by  suggesting  that  he  has  provided,  after  all, 
only  an  Outline.  The  use  of  the  German  custom  of  utilizing  two  sizes  of  type 
to  distinguish  principal  material  and  detailed  discussion  supports  the  outline 
style  of  the  book. 

The  English  reader,  nevertheless,  will  note  some  omissions  in  the  biblio- 
graphical lists;  pointed  examples  would  be  V.  Taylor  from  the  treatment  on 
Mark  and  R.  E.  Brown  from  that  on  John.  But  the  lists  are  in  some  instances 
inexplainably  selective  even  among  German  sources.  One  can  be  glad  when 
this  leads  to  otherwise  little  noticed  items;  again,  however,  one  may  wonder 
at  the  failure  to  reference  Stauffer's  Neio  Testament  Theology,  e.g.,  on  pp. 
62ff,  where  it  would  be  apropos. 

The  self-conscious  reviewer  will  be  able  to  raise  a  succession  of  questions 
about  points  where  there  is  room  for  disagreement,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
virtues  of, this  book  that  the  author  himself  has  recorded  his  response  to 
sundry  authorities.  One  ought  therefore  to  move  to  the  positive  values  of 
the  work,  and  here  there  is  ample  scope  for  comment.    The  book  has  remark- 
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able  analyses  of  New  Testament  faith  in  its  several  forms.  Occasionally, 
Conzelmann  is  almost  homiletical  in  setting  forth  what  the  New  Testament 
says  in  distinction  from  misunderstandings  of  its  message.  Sample,  for 
instance,  his  statement  on  freedom  and  conscience  (p.  182f),  the  section  on 
the  church  according  to  Paul  (pp.  254ff),  and  the  explanation  of  the  relation- 
ship of  the  "Son"  and  revelation  in  John   (p.  340f). 

Something  should  be  said  about  the  methodology  of  the  book.  B.  S.  Childs 
has  recently  published  a  substantive  discussion  of  this  problem  (The  Crisis  of 
Biblical  Theology),  and  the  reviewer  has  also  had  his  say  (Perspective,  X. 
217-233).  It  is  evident  that  there  has  been  movement  in  Germany  since 
Bultmann  wrote.  For  him  there  were  precisely  two  theologies  in  the  New 
Testament:  those  of  Paul  and  John.  Conzelmann  recognizes  a  more  elaborate 
pattern  and  yet  sees  certain  fairly  constant  elements  in  the  elaboration.  When 
one  compares  Bultmann's  sermons  with  his  theology,  there  sometimes  seems 
to  be  a  kind  of  scholarship  gap;  and  one  wonders  how  the  bridge  is  to  be 
built  from  scripture  to  proclamation.  The  way  appears  to  be  more  feasible 
in  Conzelmann's  Outline;  for  example,  the  treatment  of  Christian  freedom  in 
Paul  (pp.  275ff)  readily  suggests  a  direction  in  which  preaching  might  move. 
The  material  of  biblical  theology  has  been  developed  beyond  the  researcher's 
records.  For  an  interesting  contrast,  compare  "Freedom  from  Death"  in 
Bultmann  (I.  345ff)  and  Conzelmann  (280ff— the  cross  reference  to  Bultmann 
is  wrong). 

There  would  seem  to  be  an  understanding  of  the  development  of  the  early 
church  implicit  in  the  order  of  materials.  Bultmann  is  straightforward:  Paul, 
John,  then  "Development  toward  the  Ancient  Church."  Conzelmann  follows 
Paul  with  "The  Development  after  Paul"  and  concludes  with  John  (the  last 
two  relatively  shorter  than  Bultmann's  treatment;  the  part  on  Paul  is  rela- 
tively longer).  Here,  one  may  venture,  is  the  strength  (and  possibly  a  weak- 
ness) of  the  Outline.  It  appears  that  Conzelmann  is  implying  that  already  in 
the  New  Testament  there  is  set  forth  the  theological  material  which  the  early 
church  found  to  be  common  to  all  its  varied  forms.  It  may  be  a  weakness 
that  he  fails  to  emphasize  this  material— which  Childs  would  find  the  forma- 
tive stuff  of  the  canon,  and  which  the  reviewer  would  insist  is  a  unitive 
structure  for  all  biblical  theology. 

In  summary:  Conzelmann's  Outline  should  take  its  place  as  the  principal 
text  for  the  study  of  New  Testament  theology  at  this  time. 


James  Arthur  Walther 
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Ezekiel,  A  Commentary,  by  Walther  Eichrodt.  (The  Old  Tes- 
tament Library)  Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1970. 
Pp.  594.  $12.50 

The  book  of  Ezekiel  has  been  a  battleground  of  scholarship  for  almost  50 
years.  Since  Holscher,  Smith,  Harford-Battersby  and  Torrey  began  to  raise 
serious  questions  about  the  place  of  Ezekiel's  ministry  and  the  composition 
and  date  of  the  book  it  has  been  the  subject  of  studies  which  have  offered  a 
variety  of  radical  solutions  to  these  problems.  The  book  has  been  dated  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Manasseh  and  as  late  as  Alexander  the  Great,  Ezekiel's 
ministry  has  been  located  in  Babylonia,  in  Palestine  and  in  both  places,  and 
the  original  words  of  Ezekiel  have  been  restricted  to  less  than  200  verses.  But 
none  of  the  radical  theories  has  received  very  wide  acceptance  and  in  recent 
years  the  new  attacks  by  Fohrer,  Howie  and  Rowley  on  the  very  real  problems 
pointed  out  by  Holscher,  et  al,  have  led  to  a  near  consensus  in  OT  scholar- 
ship which  is  remarkably  close  to  the  traditional  views  of  the  book. 

That  is,  it  is  now  widely  held,  and  with  strong  critical  evidence  which  was 
lacking  before  Holscher,  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  book  comes  from 
Ezekiel  himself,  that  some  parts  may  even  have  been  written  down  by  him, 
and  that  his  ministry  was  to  the  Babylonian  exiles.  The  most  significant 
abiding  conclusion  of  the  radical  critics  has  been  the  agreement  that  the 
book  has  been  heavily  glossed  in  places  so  that  it  contains  the  work  of 
Ezekiel's  disciples  as  well  as  that  of  the  prophet  himself.  Unfortunately  it  is 
at  this  very  difficult  point  of  determining  the  extent  of  the  editorial  work  that 
a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  still  remains. 

There  has  been  a  great  time  lag,  for  readers  of  English,  between  the 
discovery  of  the  "conservative"  answers  to  the  critical  questions  about 
Ezekiel  and  the  appearance  of  commentaries  in  which  the  book  was  inter- 
preted in  this  way,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  appearance  of  Eichrodt's 
volume  in  translation  is  especially  important.  Cooke's  ICC  volume  (1936) 
held  a  conservative  view  for  its  day,  but  without  as  yet  the  needed  research 
to  support  it.  The  next  major  English  works,  by  I.  G.  Matthews  (1939)  and 
H.  G.  May  (1956),  used  a  more  radical  surgery  on  the  book  than  is  now 
generally  practiced.  In  Germany,  however,  three  important  and  fully  up-to- 
date  commentaries  have  appeared;  by  Fohrer  (1955),  Eichrodt  (1966)  and 
Zimmerli  (1970),  and  now  one  of  them  has  appeared  in  English  translation. 
Because  of  the  significant  advances  which  have  been  made  in  the  study  of 
Ezekiel  this  commentary  by  Eichrodt  and  the  Cambridge  Bible  volume  by 
John  Wevers  which  will  appear  in  the  near  future  should  supersede  all  others 
in  English  as  pointers  toward  what  is  now  to  be  known  about  this  difficult  yet 
rewarding  OT  book. 

The  principal  value  of  this  commentary,  in  addition  to  what  has  just  been 
said,  is  to  be  found  in  its  excellent  descriptions  of  the  situation  in  which 
Ezekiel  worked  and  its  emphasis  on  the  contributions  of  this  prophet  to  the 
faith  of  Israel.   He  makes  clear  the  intensity  of  the  crisis  in  Israel's  life  which 
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faced  the  exiles  in  Babylonia,  shows  how  Ezekiel's  preoccupation  with 
Jerusalem  echoed  theirs  (and  implicitly  reminds  us  often  of  modern  pre- 
occupations with  that  same  city),  analyzes  the  real  nature  of  their  theological 
dilemmas,  and  reveals  the  theological  depth  of  Ezekiel's  message.  Many  parts 
of  the  book  are  rewarding  reading  where  other  commentaries  on  the  same 
passages  have  been  dull  or  frustrating,  e.g.  the  treatment  of  chapters  40-48 
and  the  unusually  good  evaluation  of  the  oracles  against  the  nations, 
chapters  25-32. 

This  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  the  book  is  the  ideal  or  perfect  commen- 
tary. It  lacks  much,  for  example,  compared  with  the  monumental  work  by 
Zimmerli,  still  in  German.  The  translator  has  done  good  work  with  a  text 
which  is  not  easy,  but  one  is  occasionally  bothered  by  lapses  in  English  gram- 
mar and  punctuation.  The  main  problem  with  the  commentator's  work  is  the 
one  mentioned  earlier,  the  difficulty  of  determining  with  any  security  the 
original  work  of  the  prophet.  There  are  parts  of  the  book  where  the  value  of 
Eichrodt's  whole  interpretation  of  a  passage  depends  on  the  validity  of  his 
ascription  of  certain  verses  to  editors  or  his  rearrangement  of  the  text. 
Matters  such  as  the  movement  of  the  prophet's  affliction  with  dumbness 
(3:22-27)  and  his  lying  paralyzed  (4:4-8)  to  a  point  later  in  the  prophet's 
ministry  than  is  indicated  by  their  present  position  make  no  crucial  changes 
in  their  meaning.  But  in  passages  such  as  chapter  20,  unless  one  is  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  correctness  of  his  deletion  of  the  references  to  the  sabbath, 
his  explanation  of  the  emphasis  on  idolatry  as  Deuteronomic  editing,  his 
decision  that  the  question  brought  to  the  prophet  had  to  do  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  sacrificial  cult  in  exile,  and  his  movement  of  vs.  17  to  follow  14 
and  vs.  28  to  follow  23,  the  very  interesting  and  possibly  significant  interpreta- 
tion he  offers  of  the  difficult  yet  highly  important  text  may  leave  one  strangely 
dissatisfied.  But  the  strongly  theological  commentary  which  Eichrodt  has 
offered  us  ought  to  be  both  a  valuable  aid  to  the  appreciation  of  the  place  the 
book  of  Ezekiel  should  hold  in  OT  theology  and  an  incentive  to  continue  and 
improve  on  the  critical  work  which  alone  can  unlock  its  deepest  meaning. 

Donald  E.  Gowan 


Apostolic  History  and  the  Gospel,  ed.  W.  Ward  Gasque  and 
Ralph  P.  Martin,  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,   1970.    Pp.  357. 

$7.95. 

This  volume  honors  F.  F.  Bruce,  Rylands  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism 
and  Exegesis  at  the  University  of  Manchester,  on  the  occasion  of  his  sixtieth 
birthday.  The  essays  presented  to  him  exhibit  sound  scholarship  and  are  a 
fair  reflection  of  current  debate  in  the  interpretation  of  Acts  and  the  Pauline 
letters,  areas  in  which  the  contributions  of  Prof.  Bruce  are  well  known. 

A.  J.  B.  Higgins  discusses  "The  Preface  to  Luke  and  the  Kerygma  in  Acts" 
and  sides  with  Cadbury  in  believing  that  Luke   1:1-4  refers  not  just  to  the 
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gospel  but  to  the  whole  work,  Luke-Acts.  He  follows  J.  Jervell  in  holding 
that  alongside  the  Jesus  tradition  there  existed  a  living  tradition  about  the 
apostles,  and  finds  support  for  this  view  from  his  interpretation  of  the  preface 
to  Luke.  Hence  he  feels  that  much  recent  scepticism  as  to  the  reliability  of 
Acts  is  insufficiently  based.  L  Howard  Marshall,  in  "The  Resurrection  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,"  argues  that  at  least  some  of  the  speech  material  in  Acts 
is  based  on  tradition  (p.  94),  and  that  "in  stressing  the  importance  of  the 
resurrection  Luke  was  reflecting  the  actualities  of  debate  with  the  Jews  in 
the  early  church"  (p.  98). 

A.  J.  Mattill,  Jr.,  contributes  a  suggestive  essay,  "The  Purpose  of  Acts: 
Schneckenburger  Reconsidered."  Schneckenburger  (Ueber  den  Ziueck  der 
Apostelgeschichte" ,  1841)  viewed  Acts  as  an  apology  on  behalf  of  Paul.  But 
now,  in  the  perspective  of  the  last  hundred  years,  says  Mattill,  "we  can  see 
that  an  apologetic  purpose  is  not  necessarily  incompatible  with  historical 
contents"  (p.  113).  Mattill  assumes  that  Luke  was  the  companion  of  Paul 
and  was  the  one  who  wrote  Acts  during  the  two  years  of  Paul's  imprisonment 
in  Rome.  Acts  21  supplies  us  with  the  occasion  of  Acts:  the  Judaizers  had 
drawn  Paul  into  an  ambush  by  luring  him  into  the  temple;  the  mother 
church  had  decided  against  Paul  on  his  attitude  toward  the  law  and  had 
refused  to  accept  Paul's  collection.  "When  he  saw  the  indifference  and 
hostility  of  the  Jewish  Christians  in  Jerusalem  toward  Paul,  Luke  decided 
that  his  narrative  must  be  a  defense  of  Paul  against  the  charges  and  attitudes 
of  Jewish  Christians"  (p.  117).  It  is  true  that  a  number  of  questions  could  be 
raised  about  this  reconstruction  (would  the  church  have  reversed  the  decision 
it  reached  at  the  Jerusalem  Conference,  or  have  refused  a  collection  which  it 
had  requested?)  Nevertheless,  this  article  is  an  important  contribution  to 
understanding  the  structure  of  Acts. 

Jacques  Dupont  explains  Paul's  persecution  of  the  church,  in  "The  Con- 
version of  Paul,  and  its  Influence  on  his  Understanding  of  Salvation  by 
Faith":  "In  attaching  a  redemptive  meaning  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross, 
Christianity  was  unable  to  avoid  entering  into  conflict  with  the  Jewish 
soteriology,  based  on  the  law.  We  can  by  this  explain  the  fury  with  which 
Paul  at  the  start  reacted  against  the  Christian  faith  in  the  name  of  his 
devotion  to  the  law"  (p.  191).  (A  different  assessment  of  the  soteriological 
meaning  of  the  law  in  Judaism  is  provided  by  H.  L.  Ellison,  "Paul  and  the 
Law-'All  Things  to  All  Men,'  "  p.  200.) 

Robert  H.  Gundry  claims  a  Semitic  matrix  for  the  hymn  quoted  in 
I  Timothy  3:16  (pp.  220f.).  In  his  study  of  "Revelation  and  Tradition  in 
Paul"  G.  E.  Ladd  sees  only  an  "apparent  contradiction"  between  Gal.  1:12 
and  I  Cor.  15:1-8,  but  this  reviewer  suspects  that  the  contradiction  is  real: 
from  his  own  preaching,  as  in  I  Cor.  15:1-8,  Paul  may  have  left  upon  his 
churches  the  impression  of  his  dependence  upon  tradition,  an  impression 
which  he  was  obliged  to  correct  in  Gal.  1:1  If.  when  attacked  by  his  oppo- 
nents. In  "Further  Reflexions  on  Philippians  2:5-11"  C.  F.  D.  Moule  gives 
special  attention  to  harpagmos  (2:6),  which  he  interprets  as  the  act  of 
snatching. 
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Bo  Reicke  argues  for  the  composition  of  Philemon,  Colossians  and 
Ephesians  at  Caesarea  (Onesimus  of  Colossae  would  have  come  all  the  way 
to  Palestine— and  back— on  foot),  and  of  Philippians  at  Rome.  This  latter 
proposals  is  a  possibility  which  may  be  kept  open  on  the  basis  of  the  phrases 
"the  whole  praetorian  guard"  and  "Caesar's  household"  (Phil.  1:12;  4:22), 
but  it  fails  to  establish  itself  because  of  Paul's  plan  to  travel  to  Spain  (Rom. 
15:24)  and  also  because  of  the  numerous  trips  implied  between  Philippi  and 
Paul's  place  of  imprisonment.  Among  other  valuable  articles,  "Apostles 
Before  and  During  Paul's  Time"  by  Rudolf  Schnackenburg;  "The  Origin  of 
Pauline  Christology"  by  Margaret  E.  Thrall;  and  "Semitisms  in  the  Book  of 
Acts"  by  D.  F.  Payne  must  at  least  be  mentioned  by  title. 

J.  Peter  Bercovitz 


The  Future  of  Philosophical  Theology,  edited  by  Robert  A. 
Evans.    Philadelphia:   The  Westminster  Press,   1971.    $6.95. 

From  the  penetrating  analysis  of  the  contemporary  counter-culture  and  the 
necessity  for  a  philosophical  theology  that  is  somehow  keyed  to  it  (by  R.  A. 
Evans)  to  the  masterful  precis  of  the  dialogue  with  the  position-papers  them- 
selves, (by  D.  M.  Mathers),  The  Future  of  Philosophical  Theology  is  as 
interesting  as  it  is  relevant  and  as  witty  and  sparkling  as  it  is  profound.  This 
is  not  to  deny  that  something  approaching  despair  echoes  through  the  pages. 
"The  alienated  theologian,"  Van  Harvey,  whom  all  try  to  reconvert,  is  no 
more  alienated  from  traditional  Christian  faith  than  those  who  try  to  woo 
him  back  A  conservative  theologian  would  be  amused,  if  he  could  overcome 
his  grief,  as  men  like  Schubert  Ogden,  David  Burrell  and  Heinrich  Ott  try  to 
overcome  the  alienation  of  Harvey.  Though  we  read  these  closely  reasoned 
pages  with  care  and  deep  empathy  the  only  real  difference  that  we  could  see 
between  Harvey  and  his  comforters  was  that  Harvey  knew  he  was  alienated 
and  admitted  it  sadly  while  the  others  either  did  not  know  it  or  could  not 
admit  it.  We  have  read  nothing  on  the  contemporary  philosophic-theological 
situation  at  once  so  enlightening  and  so  depressing.  We  recommend  it  to 
all;  but,  those  who  can  rejoice  in  the  competence  and  the  candor  of  the 
volume  will  have  a  special  bonus  as  he  watches  Ogden  labor,  with  White- 
head's aid,  to  salvage  something  of  natural  theology  while  Burrell  seems  to 
abandon  the  effort  as  futile  and  seeks  to  justify  a  more  internalized  stance, 
Ott  meanwhile  being  somewhere  between  them  (essentially  subjective  while 
yet  talking  about  "confrontation"). 
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The  Future  of  Roman  Catholic  Theology,  by  George  A.  Lind- 
beck.    Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,   1970.    $4.75. 

We  agree  completely,  so  far  as  our  more  limited  knowledge  goes,  with 
Gregory  Baum's  statement  that  "there  is  no  other  one  volume  writing  of 
Vatican  II  which  is  as  balanced  as  this  book."  In  117  pages  and  with  many 
fat  bibliography-filled  notes  (by  the  grace  of  God,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page) 
that  are  short  essays  in  themselves,  he  tells  what  happened  with  precision  and 
expertise  and  what  is  more  important  still  ,why  it  happened.  In  one  golden 
text  he  tells  the  story:  "deliberate  ambiguity"  prevailed  and  the  reason  was 
that  "the  only  way  to  rally  a  consensus  from  bishops  of  all  parties  was  to 
clothe  the  new  in  old  language  (or  the  old  in  new  language)  so  that  what  was 
said  would  be  at  least  tolerable  even  if  not  satisfying  to  both  conservative  and 
progressive,"  (p.  3).  In  other  words,  precisely  what  happened  in  the  Con- 
fession of  1967  at  our  1966  General  Assembly  was  taking  place  in  Rome  a 
year  or  so  earlier.  By  this  methodology  (admirable  as  Lindbeck  thinks, 
abominable  as  this  reviewer  thinks)  the  author  attempts  to  gauge  what  will 
be  "the  future  of  Roman  Catholic  theology."  He  seems  as  uncertain  what 
will  follow  as  he  is  sure  of  what  did  happen  at  the  council.  He  is  hopeful 
that  this  satisfying  of  the  conservatives  by  certain  genuflections  to  tradition 
while  actually  advancing  the  new  theology  is  the  shape  of  things  to  come. 
But  a  year  after  publication  the  situation  seems  less  propitious  for  the 
Lindbeck  hope  than  when  he  wrote.  This  review  is  certainly  not  going  to 
suggest  in  a  two-hundred  word  note  what  our  author  only  hesitatingly  felt 
after  in  his  small  masterpiece. 


Catholic  Ethics  and  Protestajit  Ethics,  by  Roger  Mehl.  Phila- 
delphia: The  Westminster  Press,  1970.   $4.95. 

The  essential  thesis  of  Roger  Mehl  of  the  University  of  Strassbourg  is  that 
roman  catholic  ethics  tend  to  be  substantialist  and  legal;  the  protestant, 
existentialist  and  non-legal.  This  he  attempts  to  prove  by  brief,  sketchy 
references  to  Aquinas  and  the  reformers.  Times  are  changing  in  ethics  as 
well  as  theology  and  a  new  ecumenical  ethic  seems  to  be  emerging.  Two 
points  are  especially  cited.  Biblical  renewal  in  both  communions  is  tending 
to  bring  them  together  in  an  ethics  of  grace  as  gift  that  knows  no  pre-estab- 
lished norms.  Social  renewal  also  affects  both  communions.  It  views  ethics  as 
service  with  each  communion  doing  its  own  thing  in  its  own  way.  But  Mehl 
sees  and  rejoices  in  a  certain  "paradox"  of  the  biblical  social  renewal. 
Poverty,  for  example,  is  called  "blessed"  in  the  New  Testament  but  the 
church  seeks  to  remove  it.  "This  paradox  was  glimpsed  at  the  time  of  the 
reformation  and  it  remains  at  the  center  of  the  confrontation  between 
Catholic  ethics  and  Protestant  ethics."  (110) 
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This  interpretation:  an  anthropological  ethic  of  Aquinas;  folowed  by  an 
existential  ethic  of  the  reformation,  coming  together  today  in  what  amounts 
to  an  existential  ethic  of  the  New  Testament  is  well  worked  out  and  many 
will  believe  it,  as  the  author  does.  For  us,  it  is  a  very  learned  form  of  wishful 
thinking.  It  seems  to  us  that  Aquinas  did  not  lack  the  existential  principles 
of  grace  nor  failed  to  see  their  necessity  for  saving  ethical  living.  The  re- 
formers were  not  anti-anthropological,  anti-natural  law,  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  yet  to  be  proven  "existential." 

Incidentally  this  book  is  of  especial  interest  to  Pittsburgh  Theological 
Seminary  having  been  translated  from  the  French  by  a  recent  graduate, 
James  H.  Farley. 

John  H.  Gerstner 
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FOREWORD 

The  present  volume  is  a  presentation  of  some  of  the  expe- 
riences in  Blackness  through  the  spoken  and  written  word 
which  the  Seminary  Community  has  shared  during  specially 
planned  Seminars  and  Convocations  at  the  Pittsburgh  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

The  President,  Staff  and  Faculty  along  with  the  Board  of 
Directors  are  presently  addressing  themselves  in  an  active 
way  to  the  question  of  Blackness.  Positive  efforts  have  been 
made  to  increase  the  Black  Presence  in  the  area  of  Faculty, 
Student  Body  and  Board  of  Directors. 

One  such  effort  has  been  made  for  the  past  two  years 
through  the  Continuing  Education  Program  in  "The  Seminar 
on  Preaching  in  the  Black  Idiom  and  The  Black  Worship 
Experience." 

Included  in  this  volume  are  two  sermons  delivered  during 
these  unique  Black  Preaching  Moments. 

As  part  of  the  Seminary's  Inaugural  Year  Celebration,  Dr. 
Howard  Thurman,  a  well-known  Black  Clergyman,  Author 
and  Theologian  was  Guest  Convocation  Lecturer. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Thurman,  who  rarely  uses  a  manu- 
script, for  permitting  us  to  transcribe  his  lecture  from  a 
taped  recording.  He,  in  turn,  edited  it  for  our  presentation 
in  this  volume. 

The  papers  included  here  in  the  area  of  Education  and  the 
Black  experience  as  well  as  in  the  area  of  Church  History 
were  written  specifically  for  presentation  in  this  special 
edition. 

At  a  time  in  our  Nation's  History  when  it  is  urgently  expe- 
dient to  look  at  our  education  and  religious  process  in  the 
light  of  the  Black  Experience,  we  very  appropriately  extend 
this  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Memorial  Edition  for  your  en- 
richment and  inspiration. 

Contributions  such  as  those  presented  in  this  volume  are 
uniquely  found  encouched  within  the  rich  heritage  of  the 
Black  Experience  in  America. 

Mary  E.  Goodwin 
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Bennie  E.  Goodwin 

IN  MEMORY  OF  DR.  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING,  JR.: 
A  TRIBUTE  AND  A  SELECTED  BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  was  one  of  the  most  honored  men 
of  the  20th  Century.  He  was  the  youngest  man  ever  to  receive 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  and  23  countries  issued  commemora- 
tive stamps  in  his  honor.  Colleges  and  universities  throughout 
the  world  presented  him  with  over  200  honorary  degrees  and 
from  many  religious,  civic  and  social  organizations  he  received 
citations  and  symbols  of  appreciation.  He  was  a  man  of  high 
academic  attainment,  deep  Christian  convictions  and  intense 
social  concern. 

At  home  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  he  skipped  the  ninth  and 
twelfth  grades  at  Booker  T.  Washington  High  School  and  at 
the  age  of  19  graduated  from  Morehouse  College  with  honors. 
At  Crozer  Theological  Seminary  in  Chester,  Pennsylvania, 
he  maintained  a  "straight  A"  average  and  consistently  ranked 
in  the  top  five  of  his  class.  In  his  final  year  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  student  body  and  at  graduation  delivered 
the  Valedictory  Address.  He  was  presented  the  Pearl  Plafker 
Award  as  the  seminary's  most  outstanding  student  and  award- 
ed the  J.  Lewis  Crozer  Fellowship  which  entitled  him  to  two 
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years  of  further  graduate  study  at  the  institution  of  his  choice. 
He  chose  Boston  University  in  Massachusetts  where  he  earned 
a  Ph.D.  in  Systematic  Theology.  Dr.  Harold  DeWolf  stated 
that  of  all  the  doctoral  students  he  had  taught,  Dr.  King  rated 
among  the  top  five. 

He  had  a  way  with  words.  He  could  make  them  stand  up 
straight  and  tall  like  soldiers  marching  in  a  parade.  He  could 
make  words  dance  and  laugh  and  play  like  children  romping 
on  the  beach.  His  words  made  some  people  happy  and  others 
sad.  They  inspired  and  rejoiced  his  friends,  they  depressed 
and  infuriated  his  enemies.  Words  were  his  idiom,  he  used 
them  to  state  the  case  and  to  express  his  dreams. 

And  oh,  how  he  could  dream!  He  dreamed  that  barriers 
that  had  kept  Black  folk  in  dungeons  of  social  and  economic 
privation  for  over  300  years  could  be  broken  down  by  the 
dynamism  of  nonviolent  resistance.  He  dreamed  that  the  forces 
of  individual  and  institutional  racism  could  be  overcome 
by  the  power  of  love.  He  dreamed  that  impoverished  valleys 
could  be  exalted  and  mountains  of  exploitation  could  be 
brought  low.  He  believed  that  tunnels  of  hope  could  be  carved 
through  mountains  of  despair  and  that  spending  cosmic  ener- 
gies of  war  could  be  transformed  into  harmonious  symphonies 
of  peace  and  brotherhood. 

But  he  was  not  content  to  dream — he  prayed,  he  planned, 
he  preached,  he  organized  and  worked  to  bring  the  dream  to 
pass.  When  the  Black  people  of  Montgomery  got  tired  of 
riding  in  disgrace,  he  walked  with  them  until  they  were  able 
to  ride  in  dignity.  When  the  students  sat  down  in  protest, 
he  sat  down  with  them  until  they  rose  up  in  triumph.  When 
his  people  couldn't  vote,  he  stood  with  them,  marched  with 
them,  and  went  to  jail  with  them  until  their  right  to  vote  was 
guaranteed  by  law. 

He  had  so  much  to  give — his  brilliant  mind,  his  eloquent 
speech,  his  time,  his  energy,  his  influence,  his  social  and  polit- 
ical insights,  his  spiritual  presence.    He  had  so  much  to  give 
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and  he  gave  it  all  to  make  the  dream  of  reconcilitation 
through  justice  and  love  a  reality.  What  more  could  he  give? 
He  gave  the  last  of  his  life  to  the  garbage  men  of  Memphis. 
He  died  on  his  way  to  the  Promised  Land,  but  death  did  not 
overtake  him  by  surprise.  He  had  already  been  to  the  Moun- 
tain Top.  His  eyes  had  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the 
Lord. 

And  what  he  saw  is  coming  to  pass  but  in  ways  that  only 
the  Lord  of  his  dreams  could  anticipate.  The  man  who  said 
that  King's  dream  died  with  him  does  not  understand  the 
anatomy  of  a  dream.  Dreams  are  not  physical  things  that  they 
can  die,  they  are  not  material  entities  that  can  spoil  or  de- 
compose. Dreams  are  spiritual.  And  when  the  dreamer  dies 
they  simply  re-arrange  themselves,  re-orient  themselves  and 
re-incarnate  themselves  in  another  place,  at  another  time,  in 
another  dreamer.  The  dream  of  freedom  appears  disguised  in 
the  clenched  fist  of  Bobby  Seale,  in  the  defiance  of  Angela 
Davis,  in  the  bold  economic  thrust  of  Rev.  Leon  Sullivan 
and  Elijah  Muhammed.  It  appears  in  the  political  aspirations 
of  Julian  Bond  and  Andrew  Young,  in  the  educational  con- 
cerns of  Stephen  Henderson  and  Vincent  Harding  and  in 
the  Black  Theology  of  James  Cone  and  Albert  Cleage. 

Dr.  King  did  not  originate  the  dream,  he  was  the  channel 
through  which  the  dream  flowed;  he  did  not  possess  the  dream, 
the  dream  possessed  him;  he  was  not  Master — he  was  but  the 
instrument  upon  the  strings  of  whose  personality  the  Master 
and  Supreme  Dreamer  played  a  melody. 

The  Instrument  lies  broken  and  destroyed,  but  the  beauty 
and  power  of  its  music  has  set  overtones  and  sympathetic 
vibrations  in  motion  that  will  contintie  to  reverberate  until 
all  mankind  can  say — free  at  last.  The  dreamer  is  gone  but 
the  dream  of  love,  justice  and  freedom  continues  to  live  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  others  who  dare  to  dream  and  to  -work  to 
bring  their  dreams  to  pass. 
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"FLY  ME  TO  THE  MOON" 

SERMON  ON  MATTHEW  17:1-8 


If  all  goes  well,  this  week  or  early  next  week  several  men  in  a 
specially  designed  vehicle  will  blast  off  from  earth  and,  we  hope, 
land  on  the  moon.  According  to  the  news  reports  the  countdown 
has  already  begun.  I'm  particularly  interested  because  one  of  those 
men  happens  to  be  around  my  age.  It's  good  to  know  that  he  can 
compete  and  deal  successfully  with  younger  men — gives  all  of  us  who 
have  turned  the  magic  age  of  forty  a  new  hold  on  life. 

This  moon  shot  and  flight  will  be  the  second  effort  and  the 
culmination  of  many  years  of  a  crash  program  on  the  part  of  our 
government  to  put  us  first  in  the  race  to  conquer  the  moon.  These 
moon  flights  have  already  caught  the  imagination  of  men  around 
the  world.  I  suspect  it  appeals  first  of  all  to  man's  sense  of  adventure. 
There  is  something  about  us  that  is  always  reaching  out  for  new 
frontiers  to  conquer.  There  is  something  in  us  that  is  not  satisfied 
with  having  achieved.  We  keep  reaching  out.  Someone  has  said 
that  every  man's  reach  should  exceed  his  ability  to  grasp.  There  is 
something  in  us  that  is  always  reaching. 

I  suppose  also  that  this  kind  of  adventure,  this  kind  of  moon  shot, 
this  kind  of  planned  work,  appeals  not  only  to  man's  sense  of  ad- 
venture but  perhaps  also  appeals  to  his  sense  of  enterprise.  I  under- 
stand that  already  men  are  planning  to  make  investments  in  property 
on  the  moon,  and  some  fools  are  buying  lots  up  there,  and  they  are 
beginning  to  think  that  perhaps  that  will  be  a  vacation  retreat  for 
the    ultra   rich.     Once    they   get    fed    up   with    Africa    and    the    heat 

This  sermon  was  transcribed  from  a  tape  recorded  during  a  live  "Preaching 
Moment"  during  the  Morning  Worship  Session  of  the  Seminar  on  Preaching  in 
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and  mosquitoes   they'll  go   for   the   moon   and   all   of   that   dust   up 
there  and  have  a  ball  playing  dust  balls. 

But  to  many,  I  suspect  most  of  us,  this  moon  flight  and  these 
flights  into  space  appeal  to  the  sense  of  fantasy,  and  perhaps  more 
especially  offer  a  sense  of  identification  with  what  I  would  call 
escape.  They  suggest  that  perhaps  it  is  possible  to  be  free  of  earth 
ties  and  earth  restraints.  Perhaps  all  of  us  get  to  the  point  in  life 
where  we  want  a  moon  experience  of  one  kind  or  another.  We 
say  sometimes, 
"How  I'd  like   to  get  away  from  it  all   and  put  it  all   behind   me, 

to  be  able  to  pull  out  of  the  rat  race,  as  it  were, 

and  to  stand  back  and  just  watch  others  struggle 

rather  than  being  caught  up  in  it  and  swallowed  in  it, 
competing  in  it." 
One  of  the  exciting  moments  of  space  exploration  to  me  has  been 
when    the    astronauts    are    pulling    out    of    the    earth's    atmosphere, 
out  of  the  pull  of  gravity,  and  they  can  look  back  and  see  the  earth 
flying  around  there  with  its  coloring. 

What  a  wonderful  feeling  to  know  that  you  are  leaving  the  war  and 
the  famine  and  all  of  the  fracus  of  earth  behind  you,  and 
for  a  moment  at  least  you  are  free  of  that. 
It's  behind  you. 

That  must  be  a  good  feeling  to  look  down  at  it  and  say, 
There  it  is. 

Sometimes  all  of  us  would  like  to  drop  what  we  are  doing 
and  leave  it  and  get  away  from  the  daily  grind, 

even  classrooms  and  examinations, 
the  stress  and  strain  of  trying  to  get  a  church  or  to  be  a  part 
of  a  situation, 

and  to  look  back  and  breathe  free. 

Elijah  had  that. 
Elijah,  when  he  got  caught  up  in  that  turmoil  with  Jezebel, 
and  after  he  had  gone  through  the  wrestling  moment  on  Mount 
Carmel,  lost  heart,  and  the  Book  says  he  just  ran  away,  and  out  there 
in  the  cave  in  the  wilderness  what  he  asked  God,  if  you  permit  me, 
was,  "God,  stop  the  world;  I  want  to  get  off." 

There's  a  good  sermon  there,  too. 
Solomon  said,  "Oh,  that  I  had  the  wings  of  a  dove, 

for  then  would  I  fly  away  and  be  at  rest." 
What  he  was  saying  was  that  he  was  tired  of  dealing  in  this  thing 

with  all  the  confusion  and  the  oppression. 
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and  he  wanted  to  get  out, 

and  he  was  saying,  "Fly  me  to  the  moon." 
That's  my  subject. 

Now,  reahstically,  we  can't  fly  to  the  moon,  but  we  have  our  moon 
substitutes.  We  have  our  moon  flights  by  getting  away  for  a  rest 
— all  of  us  do  that.  We  call  it  physical  removal.  That's  the  easiest 
way  to  escape  for  some  temporary  time.  For  some  it's  a  permanent 
thing.  There  are  parents  who  just  get  tired  of  the  grind,  and  mothers 
and  fathers  have  been  known  to  just  drop  children  anywhere  and 
move  out.  The  prodigal  son  wanted  to  do  that.  I  suspect  that  it 
was  part  of  it;  he  just  wanted  to  get  away. 

"Father,  give  me  what  belongs  to  me  and  turn  me  loose. 

There's  a  country  over  there  that  I  want  to  explore, 

and  I  want  to  be  free  of  your  restraints. 

Want  to  be  free  of  your  rules. 

I  want  to  do  my  own  thing  out  there  in  the  world. 

I  want  my  own  moon  experience." 

Sometimes  it's  a  mental  escape.  Our  minds  have  attempted  to  take 
flight,  and  we  lose  contact  with  reality, 

and  when  you  think  about  it,  that's  only  an  escape 
that  we  have  been  pushed  into. 
Now  for  some  these  moon  flights  are  induced  by  alcohol  and  drugs 
and  LSD  and  pot; 

and  I  understand  why  our  young  people  are  hung  up  on  this  business 
because  what  they  are  saying  is, 
"We  want  to  fly 

and  it  ain't  no  wonder  the  things  we  say 
when  we  get  high." 
Well  now,  if  you  guys  haven't  done  your  homework,  and  if  you  haven't 
investigated  this  kind  of  thing,  then  you  don't  know  what  Fm  talking 
about, 

but  they  tell  me  people  get  drunk  so  they  can  get  high, 
and  they  say, 

"Fm  really  flying — 

really  flying." 
But  when  you  get  down  to  the  nitty  gritty,  what  they're   trying  to 
tell  you  is  that  now 

I  feel  like  Fve  put  it  behind  me, 

I'm  free. 

I'm  in  orbit. 

I've  tore  loose  from  the  gravity 
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of  the  problem  that  has  me  caught  in  it. 
I  know  one  guy  who  works  all  week,  but  on  Friday  night  he  has  to 
fly  away  until  Monday  morning;  and  I  asked  him  once,  "Why,  brother, 
are  you  doing  this?"  and  he  said,  "I  got  a  wife  at  home,  and  this  is 
my  escape." 

So  he  goes  in  orbit  every  weekend — flying  to  the  moon. 
Now,  sometimes  the  religious  experience  becomes  an  escape. 
That  was  the  success  of  Father  Divine,  as  I  understand  him. 
He  took  away  from  the  family  the  responsibility, 

no  children  to  worry  about; 
he  took  away  their  names, 

give  them  a  new  name, 
took   away    their   sex.     Stacked    the    women    on    one    floor,    men    on 
another,  and  they  were  secure  in  heaven,  and  that  is  what  he  called 
it:     heaven, 

and  the  people  who  went  there  were  perhaps  looking 

for  an  escape  from  life. 
It  happened  in  the  days  when  out  of  the  Roman  Church  these  monks 
got  tired  of  being  involved  and  went  up  on  some  hill  in  a  monastery 
and  locked  themselves  in,  they  said,  to  hold  the  treasures  of  culture. 
But  also  sometimes  we  go  away  to  these  monasteries  because  that's 
a  way  out, 

a  way  out. 
Church  becomes  a  place  to  sing  and  talk  about  how  terrible  conditions 
are,  and  that's  what  we  do; 

sit  around  and  sing  and  shout  and  pray 

and  nothing  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  but  that, 
and  that's  just  an  escape  from  life; 
And  there  are  some  churches  where  you  come  in  the  morning 
and  you  shut  the  door  and  you  stay  there  all  day 
and  if  the  world  goes  to  hell  who  cares? 

I  got  my  religion, 
and  it's  all  here  and  we're  having  a  good  time  in   the   Lord,   free. 

But  there  is  no  escape  from  life. 
Life  is  not  a  fantasy,  but  someone  said,  "Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest." 
"Life,"  the  old  hymn  says,  "is  like  a  mountain  railroad;" 
and  any  religious  experience  that  poses  an  escape  and  a  refuge  only 
from  life  is  no  good. 

That's  what  Jesus,  I  think,  was  trying  to  say  to  those  disciples  on  the 
Mount  of  Transfiguration  in  that  great  experience. 
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And  when  Jesus  took  Peter,  James,  and  John,  and  took  them  apart, 
just  really  to  a  high  mountain; 

and  as  they  looked  at  him  he  was  transfigured  as  they  prayed, 
Luke  says, 
and  his  face  shone  like  sun 

and  his  clothes  became  iridescent  and  white; 
and  there  appeared  suddenly  Moses  and  Elijah, 
and  Peter  said,  "Lord,  it's  good  to  be  here." 
He  said,  "Tell  you  what.  Lord,  let's  stay  around  here. 
Let's  build  some  churches  right  here. 
I'll  build  one  for  you  and  we'll  have  a  good  time,  and 
when  we  get  tired  singing  to  you  we'll  go  over  here  to  Moses, 

build  one  for  him; 
and  when  we  get  tired  dealing  with  him  we'll  go  over  here  to 

Elijah, 
then  we'll  go  back  and  forth  and  we'll  have  a  good  time, 
right  here;" 
And  while  he  was  talking  something  came  over  him, 
a  shadow  of  a  cloud, 
and  they  fell, 

and  they  heard  a  voice 
from  heaven  saying, 

"This  is  my  beloved  son,  hear  him" 
and  when  they  awoke  they  saw  no  man  but  Jesus  only. 
And  you  know  what  Jesus  did? 
He  walked  over  to  them  and  said,  "Get  up, 
we  got  to  go  back  down  there, 
I've  got  a  cross  before  me 

and  there's  some  folk  who  need  us  down  there, 
because  there  is  no  escape  from  this, 

and  if  you  think  you  come  up  here  to  deal  with 
an  escapist  religion, 

no,  no, 

forget  it. 
Let's  go,  brethren. 

Let's  go  back." 
Jesus  was  consistent.  While  Peter  was  talking  about  running  away 
and  copping  out  you  see  Jesus  had  come  from  a  place  where  he  had 
quiet  and  peace;  He  left  heaven  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  earth. 
That's  the  point  of  the  religious  experience — to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  men  where  men  are. 
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Paul  verifies  this  truth  when  he  says: 

"Let  this  mind  be  in  you  which  also  was  in  Christ 
"Jesus,  who,  being  in  the  form  of  God," 
(that's  how  he  started). 

"thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,  but 
made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon  him 
the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  like- 
ness of  man,  humbled  himself  and  became  obedient 
unto  death  on  the  cross.  Wherefore  God  hath  highly    -. 
exalted  his  name,  given  him  a  name  that  is  above 
every  name  and  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee 
should  bow." 
So  you  see,  Christianity  was  conceived  in  conflict. 

Somebody  said  life  is  a  battlefield  and  I'm  on  the  battlefield 
for  my  Lord.  The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  a  fiy-me-to-the- 
moon-escape-religion;  it  poses  no  quick,  easy  way  out,  but  calls  for 
involvement;  Jesus  didn't  say,  "Go  ye  to  church  and  let  your  light 
shine,"  but  "Go  into  the  world  and  let  your  light  shine." 
Don't  hide  it  under  a  bushel,  but  let  it  be  visible. 

You're  salt,   and  you're   no  good  unless  you're   sprinkled   and  used. 
No  place  yovi  can  run  to; 

there's  nothing  you  can  do  when  you're  running, 
when  your  soul  cries  out  for  a  hiding  place 
there  is  nowhere  to  go — 

but  the  Christian  does  have  an  escape. 
The  woman  at  the  well  asked  for  water. 
Jesus  came  to  her  and  said,  "Give  me  a  drink;" 
and  she  said,  "How  is  it  you,  being  a  Jew,  asked  me  for  a 

drink  of  water;" 
and  Jesus  said,  "If  you  knew  who  it  was  who  was  asking  for  a 

drink,  you  would  ask  him  and  he  would  ^ive.  you." 
He  was  saying,  "Why  don't  you  ask?" 
and  she  asked,  "Well,  what  kind  of  water  you  talking  about?" 

and  she  was  confused. 
She  said,  "You  can't  give  me  any  water;  you  don't  have  anything  to 

give  it  to  me  with;" 
and  he  said,  "I'm  not  talking  about  the  water  out  of  that  well, 
but  the  water  that  I  give  you  becomes  a  well, 
and  it  doesn't  just  sit  there; 
it  bubbles  up  into  everlasting  life, 
and  it  shall  be  in  you." 
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Water  springing  up,  springing  up.  That's  it! 

That's  what  Christ  puts  in  men  who  are  willing  to  leave  the 
moiuitain  where  they've  been  trans/orme<i  and  go  down  into  the 
valley  where  folk  are  .  .  . 

he  puts  something  inside  of  us, 
and  what  is  it? 
"He  came  unto  his  own  and  his  own  received  him  not, 
but  as  many  as  received  him  to  them  gave  he  pozver." 
Now  when  they  got  ready  to  go  he  said, 
"Don't  you  leave,  don't  you  leave,  don't  you  leave  me 
until  you  get  yourself  fixed. 
You've  been  to  school. 

You've  seen  me  in  action  and  you  know  what  I  can  do. 
You've  got  the  book  on  the  process  of  the  kingdom; 
you've  got  all  that,  you've  got  a  lot  to  say, 

but  you're  not  ready  yet. 
Go  on  back  to  Jerusalem  and  wait. 

You  don't  have  it  all — but  what  you  have  is  all  external; 
you  have  knowledge  and  you  have  the  technique 
but  you  don't  have  enough  to  deal  with  those  problems; 
so  go  back  up  there  and  wait 
and  you  stay  there, — you  wait 
until  the  power  comes 

and  then  when  you  get  something  inside  you, 
you  can  deal  with  what's  outside  of  you." 
I  like  the  words  of  that  old  hymn  that  says, 

"Something  within  me  that  holdeth  the  reins. 
Something — " 
Oh,  that  old  saint  couldn't  explain  it  but  she  said, 
"Something  within  me  that  banishes  pain. 
Something  within  me,  I  cannot  explain 
All  that  I  know,  I  got  something  within." 
And  then  she  said, 

"Have  you  that  something? 
That  burning  desire, 
Have  you  that  something 
That  never  doth  tire? 
Oh,  if  you  have  it. 
That  heavenly  fire, 
Then  let  the  world  know 
That  you  got  something  within." 
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SERMON  ON  ROSEA   14:4-7 


Now,  since  it  is  part  of  our  common  culture  to  talk  down  to 
earth,  there  is  nothing  like  talking  about  the  redeeming  love  of  God. 
That's  all — no  more,  no  less.  Nothing  new,  nothing  exciting — but  the 
Word  of  God.  He  redeems — He  loves. 

A  few  days  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of  going  to  court  in  the  interest 
of  a  young  man  in  my  community.  I  knew  when  he  came  to  me  that, 
no  doubt,  he  was  guilty  of  the  charges  brought  against  him.  But,  I 
wanted  to  help  him  out  of  a  love  for  humanity,  and  believing  that 
somewhere  in  the  world  there  is  mercy,  tempered  along  with  justice, 
and  that  maybe  just  a  word  in  his  interest  might  serve  to  better  his 
condition.  And  as  we  sat  there  in  the  courtroom,  the  two  lawyers 
argued  before  the  bench,  one  trying  to  condemn,  the  other  trying 
to  set  free.  When  they  had  finished  their  arguments,  they  rested  their 
cases.  The  jury  went  out  for  deliberation.  From  all  the  evidence 
presented,  the  young  man  stood  guilty  before  the  bar.  After  the  jury 
had  deliberated  for  a  while  it  returned  with  a  verdict  of  guilty  as 
charged.  Then  it  made  an  appendage  to  the  verdict;  it  said,  "But, 
your  honor,  we  recommend  mercy." 

As  I  studied  the  book  of  Hosea  the  court-room  scene  came  before 
my  eyes.  For  here  Israel  has  been  called  before  the  bar  of  God. 
Complaints  in  the  form  of  the  charges  have  been  stated. 

This  sermon  was  transcribed  from  a  tape  recorded  during  a  live  "Preaching 
Moment"  at  the  Sunday  Evening  Worship  Service,  January  24,  1971.  I.  T.  Bradley 
is  Assistant  Placement  Officer  at  Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary  and  former 
Pastor  of  Mt.  Zion  Baptist  Church  in  Akron,  Ohio. 
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"Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  has  a  controversy  with  you." 

History  reveals  that  the  rulers  of  the  people  had  been  setting 
some  pretty  poor  examples.  Things  had  gotten  so  bad  that  the  judges 
made  their  living  from  bribes  and  excessive  fees  wrung  from  helpless 
people. 

Poor  men  who  thought  that  they  had  a  homestead  left  to  them  by 
their  fathers  before  them  found  that  the  rich  and  the  powerful  were 
practicing  land-grabbing.  They  would  go  to  bed  at  night  thinking 
that  they  owned  the  house  only  to  wake  up  the  next  morning  to  find 
out  that  somebody  else  owned  it. 

When  one  of  them  took  the  matter  to  court,  whoever  could  pay 
the  highest  price  to  the  judge,  whether  guilty  or  not  guilty,  came 
out  with  the  verdict  in  his  favor. 

Murder  and  highway  robbery  and  organized  vice  and  crime  were 
visible  on  every  hand.  And  it  was  even  said  that  the  priest  was  actually 
the  head  of  organized  criminal  bands. 

Things  were  in  a  bad  shape.  The  prophets  were  saying  sweet 
things  to  the  people,  saying  that  there  was  no  trouble  in  the  land, 
when  trouble  was  knocking  on  every  door. 

In  the  midst  of  all  of  this  the  religious  picture  was  just  as  bad. 
There  was  a  fertility  cult  being  practiced  among  the  people  of  God. 
They  had  "holy  prostitutes"  who  stayed  around  the  high  places  of 
worship  to  gratify  the  desires  of  the  men  who  came  to  pay  their 
"kind  respects"  to  God,  if  you  please. 

Somehow  God's  judgment  was  in  the  wind,  and  God  decided  to 
call  his  people  into  conference.   The  people  had  lost  their  self-reliance 
because  of  the  instability  of  their  world. 
Family  life  had  gone  to  pieces. 

Regard  for  the  sanctity  of  the  home  and  marriage  had  broken 
down. 
False  worship  was  everywhere, 

destroying  the  cults  and  the  standards  of  morality 

that  had  been  established  by  the  faith  of  the  fathers. 
The  priests  had  failed  to  lead  the  people  of  God  into  God's  require- 
ment and  God's  word,  and  now  Israel  stood  accused  before  the  judg- 
ment power  of  God. 

She  has  been  accused;  she  has  been  judged. 

The  facts  have  been  deliberated; 

the  weight  of  all  the  evidence  has  called 
for  the  verdict  of  guilty. 

But  instead  of  saying,  "Guilty," 
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God,  the  righteous  Judge  of  the  universe, 
says,  "I  will  heal  their  backsliding, 
I  will  love  them  freely, 

for  my  anger  has  turned  away  from  my  people. 
Now  I  will  justify  them." 
As  we  look  into  the  words  of  the  text  there  are  some  things  that 
should  be  noticed.    First  and  foremost,  God  takes  the  initiative: 

"I  will  love  them  freely." 
Behold  the  beauty  of  this  statement.    Its   deep   impact   of  meaning 
can  only  be  understood  against   the   background  of  Israel's   history. 
Yahweh  is  Israel's  God  from  the  land  of  Egypt; 

during  their  bondage,  when  they  were  in  slavery, 
little  orphan  children,  in  a  land  wanted  by  no  one. 
There  is  no  indication  in  the  Bible  why  God  wanted  them. 

He  just  wanted  them  because  he  loved  them. 
And  he  chose  them  to  be  unto  him  a  peculiar  people, 

wedding  himself  unto  them,  and  making  them  his  bride. 
He  conferred  his  love  upon  them  from  the  beginning, 

and  the  love  affair  was  a  beautiful  thing. 
When  she  could  not  walk,  God  bore  her  upon  his  wings, 

like  as  a  mother  eagle  with  a  pair  of  her  eaglets. 
When  she  was  hungry,  God  would  throw  back  the  cupboards  of  Glory, 

rain  down  manna  in  the  wilderness. 
Every  time  the  wells  would  dry  up,  somehow  God  would  make  water 

come  out  of  a  rock. 
Every  time  they  got  to  a  lonely  place  and  told  the  Lord, 
"It's  kind  of  cold  out  here," 
the  Lord  would  lighten  up  the  night  with  a  pillar  of  fire. 
During  the  daytime  when  they  looked  up  and  said, 

"Lord,  the  sun  is  shining  down  on  us  just  a  little  too  hot," 
God  would  cover  the  sky  with  a  pillar  of  cloud 
and  soothe  them  and  rock  them  in  his  arms 

like  a  mammy  would  rock  a  baby  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 
There  is  nothing  that  will  tell  us  why  he  did  it, 

he  just  took  the  initiative  and  he  did  it  anyhow. 
God  had  given  Israel  all  of  his  love.    Now  Israel  is  subverting  her 
relationship  with  God  in  order  to  project  the  idea  of  a  people  who 
are  playing  the  whoremonger  with  their  God. 

The   prophet   speaks   out   of   the   deep    experiences    of   his    life. 
He  shows  this  relationship  between  God  and  his  people. 
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He  said,  "The  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me  and  said, 
'Now  go  and  marry  a  woman. 
'She  has  a  low  reputation,  but  marry  her.'  " 
There  is  a  little  deliberation   among  scholars   now;    they  are   trying 
to  decide  whether  this  is  a  parable,  or  whether   this  is   actually  an 
experience  in  the  life  of  the  man.    But  whether  it  is  a  parable  or 
an  actual  experience,  the  message  of  love  comes  out  loud  and  clear; 
that  even  though  this  woman  had  violated  all  of  her  marriage  vows, 
even  though  she  had  destroyed  her  home  by  immoral  conduct,  if  the 
man  who  loved  her  could  overlook  her  mistakes  and  go  and  find  her 
when  she  had  been  cast  away,  is  not  this  the  outreach  of  the  love 
of  God? 

When  I  stop  and  look  at  myself,  words  of  the  song  say  it. 
"So  many  times  I  have  been  unkind, 

and  evil  thoughts  come  into  my  mind, 
"So  many  things  are  not  like  they  ought  to  be, 

yet  God  is  still  good  to  me, 
"Every  morning  he  wakes  me  up  on  time, 

every  day  he  guides  me  by  his  own  hand." 
There  are  times  when  I  run  over  in  the  corner  and  say, 

"Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  to  live  any  longer." 
He  tells  me, 

"Bradley,  just  because  you  are  twt  worthy,  I  made  you  worthy, 
because  my  grace  is  sufficient  for  you." 
Is  not  this  the  outreach  of  God's  love? 

To  come  to  us  when  we  don't  even  deserve  it? 

Israel's  values  are  warped  now: 

Israel  had  gone  chasing  after  other  Gods. 
She  does  not  know, 

nor  does  she  understand, 

that  every  good  and  perfect  gift  is  from  God 
and  comes  down  from  above. 
She  says,  "My  hand  has  gotten  me  this  wealth, 
My  lover  has  given  me  this." 
But  in  spite  of  this  false  information,  God  says  to  her, 
"Come  back  home,  Israel; 
I  loved  you,  I  gave  you. 
Before  you  could  do  anything  for  yourself, 
I  had  already  done  it  for  you. 
Come  back." 
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God  always  takes  the  initiative. 
He  goes  and  finds  his  people. 

The  book  of  Genesis  tells  that  God  came  searching  for  Adam. 
When  he  needed  a  man  to  build  a  nation, 

he  went  searching  for  Abraham. 
There  was  a  day  when  he  wanted  to  reinstitute  his  covenant, 

and  he  found  Jacob  by  a  brook  called  Jabbok. 
There  was  a  time  when  he  wanted  to  start  the  covenant  anew; 

he  found  Abraham  to  lead  them  all  on  again. 
When  God  got  ready  to  establish  the  covenant 

he  found  Moses  and  took  him  back  on  the  mountainside, 
and  said,  "Pull  off  your  shoes 

and  let  me  talk  to  you  for  just  a  little  while." 
Every  time  God  needs  something,  he  himself  takes  the  initiative 
and  goes  and  gets  what  he  wants. 

He  takes  the  initiative  because  his  love  draws  him  to  man. 
Not  that  man  is  worthy,  but  that  He  is  God. 
Even  though  God's  people  had  negated  their  status,  yet  these  words 
speak  to  us  of  their  justification.  There  is  nothing  in  them,  nothing 
about  them  that  says  they  should  enjoy  the  blessings  of  God.  But 
God,  looking  at  them  out  of  his  grace  rooted  in  his  righteousness, 
pronounces  Israel  not  guilty. 

"I  know  that  you  have  been  wrong,  but  you  are  not  guilty." 
God  takes  the  initiative  and  declares  that  his  people  are  entitled 
to  all  of  the  privileges  due  them  under  the  law  and  under  his  grace. 
Though  they  are  not  worthy  of  his  grace,  yet  he  gives  it  in  spite  of 
what  they  are. 

We  are  reminded  of  the  prodigal  son  as  recorded  in  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  Luke: 

He  is  not  worthy  of  his  father's  wealth, 

he  is  not  worthy  of  his  father's  home, 
he  is  not  worthy  to  wear  any  more  the  ring  on  his  finger, 
he  is  not  worthy  to  be  dressed  up  in  a  brand 
new  robe, 
he  is  not  worthy  to  have  new  shoes  put 
on  his  feet, 
he  is  not  worthy  to  have  the  fatted 

calf  that  had  been  slayed  for  him. 
He  went  out  and  lived  his  own  way, 
had  a  good  time, 

threw  away  all  of  his  daddy's  money. 
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Went  down  so  low,  decided  one  day,  I'll  go  to  the  pig  pen. 
But  then,  the  love  of  God  came  searching  for  him, 

reminding  him, 
You're  the  son  of  a  landowner. 

You  ain't  got  no  business  down  here  in  the  pig  pen. 
And  he  says,  when  he  came  to  himself  he  made  up  his  mind. 
This  is  alien  to  my  personality, 

this  is  alien  to  my  upbringing, 
this  is  alien  to  my  home  life. 
I  believe  I  will  get  up  from  here  and  I  am  going  back  home. 
I'm  going  to  tell  my  father  that  I've  sinned, 
that  I  am  not  worthy  to  be  his  son, 

but  just  make  me  one  of  his  servants. 

It  is  within  the  paradox  of  the  contradiction  of  our  nature  that  God 
receives  us  and  makes  us  what  we  are.  He  imputes  his  righteousness 
unto  us  and  he  draws  us  unto  himself.  It  is  a  redeeming  love.  And 
Paul  declares  it  very  beautifully  when  he  says,  "Nothing  shall  be  able 
to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God." 

But  that  was  then;  what  about  now? 

When  I  was  in  school  I  learned  to  sing  a  song: 
"O  beautiful  for  spacious  skies,  for  amber  waves  of  grain; 

for  purple  mountain's  majesty,  across  the  fruited  plain. 
"America,  America,  God  has  shed  his  grace  on  thee, 

and  crowned  thy  good  with  brotherhood,  from  sea  to  shining  sea." 
America  was  beautiful,  with  all  of  her  spacious  skies,  her  amber 
waves  of  grain,  her  purple  mountains  and  its  majesties,  all  above 
her  fruitful  plain.  God  shed  his  grace  on  her.  Why?  There  is  no 
reason  given;  he  just  loved  her  and  he  wedded  her  unto  him  as  his 
bride. 
But  America  forsook  the  God  who  loved  her: 

She  bowed  down  at  the  shrines  of  racism. 

She  worshipped  at  the  god  of  Imperialism. 

Injustice  has  been  her  companion  day  and  night. 

She  has  made  distinction  between  God's  creation 

based  on  men's  color, 

when  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

She  said  to  God,  "You  made  a  mistake  in  making  some  of  us 

this  way, 

and  some  of  us  that  way." 
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America  sowed  the  wind, 

but  now  she  is  reaping  the  whirlwind. 
Violence  and  bloodshed  are  in  her  street  every  day  and  every  night. 
Her  sons  and  daughters  are  disobedient. 

Some  of  them  are  wearing  their  hair  long  like  the  women. 
Some  of  them  are  even  refusing  to  take  shaves  now. 
They  decided  they  just  don't  want  to  live  this  way  any  more. 
Some  are  saying  no,  no,  we  won't  go. 

We  are  tired  of  dying  on  fields  we  never  heard  of.         _^ 
You've  got  your  military  complex  together, 

but  you're  building  it  on  our  blood. 
We  are  dying 

while  you  are  sitting  back  there  calculating  our  experiences. 
You  are  going  to  human  communities, 
and  you're  calling  it  urban  renewal, 
and  you  are  land-grabbing, 
putting  folk  out  of  homes. 
You  create  a  condition  and  you  put  a  man  on  welfare, 

and  then  you  tell  him  he  is  there  because  he  is  lazy. 
Then  you  closed  up  your  schools 

and  wouldn't  let  him  go  in  there. 
And  then  you  moved  out  into  the  suburbs 

and  you  wouldn't  let  him  cross  that  track. 

And  he  kept  on  saying, 
"There  is  a  brighter  day  coming  by  and  by." 
Every  now  and  then  he  would  go  down  in  his  heart  and  he  would  say, 
"Up  above  my  head  I  hear  music  in  the  air, 
there  must  be  a  God  somewhere." 
You  told  him  he  was  nobody. 

But  he  kept  on  saying, 
"I'm  a  child  of  the  King, 

I  am  a  child  of  the  King. 
Jesus  is  my  savior. 

And  I  am  a  child  of  the  King." 
You  got  your  police  force  together, 

and  you  made  your  security  in  your  army, 

and  you  made  your  security  in  your  national  guard. 
And  we  kept  on  singing, 
"He's  got  the  whole  world  in  his  hand, 

and  he's  got  the  little  bitty  baby  in  his  hand. 
And  he's  got  me  and  you,  brother,  in  his  hand." 
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America,  you  are  standing  before  the  judgment  bar  of  God, 
and  God  is  looking  at  your  record  now,  and  he  is  saying, 

"You  have  pushed  me  aside, 

and  you  have  hewn  for  yourself  cisterns, 
and  broken  cisterns  that  can  hold  no  water. 

But  now  if  you  would  just  return  unto  me 
and  come  back  from  whence  you  strayed. 
This  is  what  I  will  do  for  you: 

I  will  make  you,  I  will  make  you  to  be  my  own  peculiar  people 
all  over  again.  And  I  will  be  as  the  dew  unto  Israel,  then  I  will  be  as 
the  dew  unto  America." 

You've  got  to  have  been  down  on  the  farm  once  or  twice,  and 
you've  got  to  watch  the  crops  grow,  and  watch  the  hot  sun  shine 
down  on  them;  and  you  will  watch  the  crops  starting  to  die — about 
mid-day  they  droop  and  fade  away.  But  then  when  you  go  out  there 
the  next  morning  the  crop  is  alive,  coming  back  to  life  again.  That 
is  because  at  night  God  kissed  it  a  little  bit  in  the  form  of  the  dew 
drops.    And  they  made  it  lift  up  its  head. 

America,  you  are  spiritually  dry  now;  you  are  drying  up,  but 
if  you  come  back  to  me  I  will  kiss  you  with  my  grace,  and  I  will 
make  you  live  again.  I  will  revitalize,  I  will  refresh,  and  I  will 
restore.  America,  your  society  is  depleted,  but  I  will  make  you  pro- 
ductive again. 

God  says  to  America,  "If  you  come  back,  I  will  take  the  dewdrops 
of  my  righteousness  and  drop  it  on  you  for  a  little  while.  And  you 
will  let  your  light  so  shine  that  it  will  brighten  up  all  of  the  nations 
around  about  you.  And  you  will  multiply  without  having  to  try 
to  do  it  through  your  army  and  your  police  force,  but  I  will  do  it 
for  you."  He  will  do  this  because  the  nation  whose  God  is  the  Lord 
is  blessed  by  God,  and  God  will  make  her  fame  spread  abroad,  and 
God  will  make  her  name  known  abroad,  for  "they  shall  be  unto  me 
a  peculiar  people." 

Then  lastly,  America,  you  are  uncertain,  unstable,  and  doubt- 
ing.   But  I  will  cause  you  to  cast  forth  your  branches  as  Lebanon. 

I  had  to  look  that  up,  but  then  I  remembered  that  some  years 
ago  the  church  sent  me  to  Liberia,  West  Africa,  and  on  our  way  back 
we  came  back  through  the  Holy  Land.  We  had  a  chance  to  go  by 
Beirut,  Lebanon.  I  didn't  get  a  chance  to  go  to  the  mountains;  I 
took  sick,  drinking  some  water  over  there.  But  when  the  fellows 
came  back  they  said  to  me,  "Bradley,  man,  you  should  have  seen  the 
roots  of  those  trees.    When  we  looked  at  them  they  were  almost  as 
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big  as  a  normal  limb,  but  they  went  down  into  the  ground.  And, 
Bradley,  the  trees  were  so  beautiful,  that  as  the  branches  spread  out 
they  intertwined  themselves  in  one  another  and  formed  an  umbrella, 
and  the  weary  travellers  would  just  go  up  there  and  sit  down  in  the 
shade  and  take  it  easy  for  a  while." 

America,  you  are  afraid  of  your  own  children.  You  are  putting 
them  in  jail,  you  are  beating  them  up,  you  are  doing  everything  to 
them  because  you  yourself  are  unstable.  But  if  you  come  back  to  me, 
America,  this  is  what  I  will  do  for  you.  I  will  give  you  a  sense  of 
stability.  The  moral  fibers  of  your  soul  shall  sink  to  deep  down  in 
God's  grace  that  nothing  shall  be  able  to  shake  you  and  move  you 
out  of  my  hand.  America,  if  you  come  back  to  me  I  will  let  your 
popularity  spread  so  that  everybody  will  find  a  sense  of  security, 
everybody  can  dwell  under  the  shadow  of  your  protection.  I  will 
be  your  God  in  the  midst  of  you,  writing  my  name  only.  America, 
if  you  come  back  to  me,  nothing  shall  be  able  to  separate  you  from 
my  love. 
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I  would  like  to  begin  my  thinking  with  you  by  reading  two 
selections.  The  first  is  a  general  background  for  our  thinking 
together  and  the  second  a  more  pointed  insight  with  reference 
to  that  which  is  the  burden  of  my  thought  today. 

"Thou  has  given  me  this  mind,  and  Thou  has  set  me  with  it  in  a 
world  of  ideas  that  clash  with  many  things  I  was  taught  to  think. 

Dost  Thou  wish  me  to  board  up  my  mind's  windows  and  refuse 
to  look  out?  Some  demand  it  of  me.  What  dost  Thou  demand?  Art 
Thou  most  pleased  by  my  always  continuing  to  believe,  even  against 
evidence,  what  I  was  early  taught  to  believe?  Does  that  please  Thee 
most? 

Dost  Thou  thyself  know  everything  in  that  Book  to  be  truly  and 
finally  Thy  word— everything?— finally?  Dost  Thou  find  acceptable  all 
the  creeds?  Or  the  Apostles  Creed,  the  Westminster  Confession,  art 
Thou  very  glad  for  them?  and  satisfied?  Have  I  been  given  no 
opinions?  Thou  wouldst  alter  if  I  would  let  Thee?  And— have  they 
defined  and  described  Thee  aright?  Wouldst  Thou  change  anything?  Is 
it  all  adequate? 

Which  is  it,  Lord?  If  I  think,  shall  I  lose  Thee?  Or  shall  I  lose 
Thee  if  I  do  not  think?  Is  Thy  command  found  here  in  these  laws 
and  urges  of  my  mind?   Or  is  it  more  in  the  holy  protests  of  orthodoxy? 

Indeed,  not  to  lose  Thee,  O  my  God,  but  ever  to  find  and  know  Thee 
more  and  more,  this  is  become  all  my  hope  and  all  my  prayer!"^ 

Dr.  Thurman's  latest  book,  The  Search  for  Common  Ground  (New  York:  Harper 
&  Row  PubHshers,  1971)  is  the  source  from  which  this  convocation  address  was 
made  on  November  4,  1971  on  the  campus  of  Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary. 
Howard  Thurman  is  Dean  Emeritus  of  Marsh  Chapel,  Boston  University. 
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And  now  this  from  the  African  Genesis,  and  this  is  a  good 
prologue  to  the  first. 

".  .  .  Never  to  be  forgotten,  to  be  neglected,  to  be  derided,  is  the 
inconspicuous  figure  in  the  quiet  back  room  [of  civilization].  He  sits 
with  head  bent,  silent,  waiting,  listening  to  the  commotion  in  the 
streets.    He  is  the  keeper  of  the  kinds. 

Who  is  he?  We  do  not  know.  Nor  shall  we  ever.  He  is  a  presence, 
that  is  all.  But  his  presence  is  evident  in  the  last  reaches  of  infinite 
space  beyond  man's  probing  eye.  His  presence  is  guessable  in  the 
last  reaches  of  infinite  smallness  beyond  the  magnification  of  electron 
or  microscope.  He  is  present  in  all  living  beings  and  in  all  inanimate 
matter.  His  presence  is  asserted  in  all  things  that  ever  were,  and  in 
all  things  that  will  ever  be.  And  as  his  command  is  unanswerable, 
his  identity  is  unknowable.    But  his  most  ancient  concern  is  with  order. 

You  may  sense  his  presence  in  a  star-scattered  sky  as  silenced  you 
stand  on  a  lonely  hill.  There  above  you  floats  in  thightly-packed 
grandeur  the  Milky  Way,  your  galaxy,  your  celestial  home.  And  there, 
beyond  Andromeda's  faint  indication,  floats  your  nearest  brother  in 
space.  Twenty-six  quintillion  miles  away  revolves  your  galaxy's  twin 
in  all  manner  of  description  and  behaviour. 

You  may  sense  his  presence  in  the  kind  of  matter  called  helium, 
that  has  always  and  will  forever  behave  according  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  helium.  You  may  sense  his  word  in  the  second  law  of 
thermodynamics,  or  the  patterned  behaviour  of  brook  trout  in  a  clear 
New  Zealand  pool  .  .  .  You  may  find  his  word  in  the  forms  of  cities 
and  symphones,  of  Rembrandts  and  fir  trees  and  cumulus  clouds. 
You  may  read  his  command  in  the  regularity  of  turning  things,  in 
stars  and  seasons,  in  tides  and  in  striking  clocks.  Where  bursts  the 
green  of  the  apple-orchard,  all  of  a  springtime  day,  there  passes  his 
presence.  And  here,  too,  he  passes,  in  the  windy  fluttering  of  scarlet 
leaves  and  the  calls  of  the  harvesters. 

Where  a  child  is  born,  or  a  man  lies  dead;  where  life  must  go  on, 
though  tragedy  deny  it;  where  a  farmer  replants  fields  again  despoiled 
by  flood  or  drought;  where  men  rebuild  cities  and  other  men  destroy; 
where  tides  must  ebb  as  tides  have  flowed;  there,  see  his  footprints, 
there,  and  there. 

He  does  not  care  about  you,  or  about  me,  or  about  man  for  that 
matter.  He  cares  only  for  order.  But  whatever  he  says,  we  shall  do. 
He  is  rising  now,  in  civilization's  quiet  back  room,  and  he  is  looking 
out  the  window."^ 

There  are  two  generalizations  which  I  must  present  as  an 
immediate  foreword  to  our  discussion.  The  first  is  that  the 
things  that  are  true  in  religion,  in  any  religion,  are  to  be 
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found  in  that  religion  because  they  are  true.  They  are  not 
true  because  they  are  in  the  religion.  I  repeat,  the  things  that 
are  true  in  religion  are  to  be  found  there  because  the  things 
are  true. — They  are  not  true  because  they  are  found  in  the 
religion.  It  is  not  the  context  in  which  they  are  found  that 
determines  the  integrity  of  the  notion  or  the  validity  of  the 
idea.  Therefore,  at  any  turning  in  any  road  anywhere,  any 
man  may  come  upon  the  burning  bush  and  hear  a  voice  say, 
"Take  off  your  shoes,  because  the  place  where  you  are  now 
standing  is  a  holy  place." 

The  second  generalization  is  that  it  seems  difficult,  if  at  all 
possible,  for  a  sectarian  religious  experience  to  sustain,  to 
float,  to  energize  a  universal  ethic.  Always  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  religious  experience  must  keep  deepening  and  widening 
itself  in  order  that  it  might  provide  a  sufficient  opening  for  a 
vast,  creative  spiritual  energy  to  flow  through,  to  support,  to 
float,  and  to  sustain  the  undertakings  that  have  to  do  with  the 
harmonious  relationships  between  all  manifestations  of  life. 

I  am  concerned  about  how  to  find  a  way  of  life  that  is  worth 
living  for  one  who  stands  in  life  at  the  point  that  is  marked 
by  the  space  that  I  call  my  own.  How,  given  the  facts  of  my 
life,  given  the  climate  of  the  society  in  which  I  was  born  and 
nourished — how  may  I  find  a  ^tvay  of  life  that  is  worth  living, 
and  second,  how  may  I  find  a  place,  a  ground,  that  can  be 
honestly  and  intelligently  held  despite  the  withering  disillu- 
sionment of  the  environment.  This  has  been  a  life-long  search 
of  mine,  and  what  I'm  supposed  to  do  this  morning  is  to  indi- 
cate a  little  along  the  lines  that  my  search  has  carried  me,  as 
expressed  in  the  book.  The  Search  for  Coinmon  Ground. 

Those  people  in  our  world  who  seem  to  be  most  optimistic, 
most  heartened,  are  those  who  seem  to  look  outside  the  tight 
circle  of  the  society,  the  world,  the  life  which  is  theirs — to 
some  transcendent  dimension  that  seems  always  to  inform  the 
quality  of  the  struggle  that  goes  on  in  the  flats  but  is  never 
quite  identified  with  that  struggle.    It  is  never  quite  a  part  of 
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the  struggle  but  it  stands  outside,  informed  of  it,  invading  it, 
as  it  were.  As  a  result  of  this  invasion,  it  seeks  always  to  re- 
fashion, to  reshape,  to  reorder  life,  in  keeping  with  some 
transcendent  goals.  Whether  this  is  some  very  deeply-satisfy- 
ing concept  of  God,  or  whether  it  is  some  methaphysical  abso- 
lute as  found  in  certain  radical  religious  theories,  the  point  is 
that  it  seems  to  be  necessary  to  look  outside  the  "stuff  of  life" 
in  order  to  be  able  to  abide  the  contingencies  of  life.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  there  is  to  be  integrity  in  the  human  enterprise, 
if  there  is  to  be  validity  in  man's  experience  of  life,  the  validity 
has  to  be  found  inherent  luithin  life  itself.  If  a  man  undertakes 
to  order  his  life  internally  on  the  basis  of  harmony,  on  the 
basis  of  inner  togetherness,  and  if  he  seeks  at  the  same  time  to 
reshape  and  refashion  the  world  external  to  himself,  in  accor- 
dance with  some  idea,  feeling,  quest,  hunger,  desire  for  tran- 
quility, for  harmony,  for  community,  then,  it  would  seem  to 
me,  the  strength  of  his  quest  has  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of 
life  itself.  And  the  question  is,  is  life  as  it  realizes  itself  in 
time  and  space — is  life  as  it  realizes  itself  embodied  on  the 
side  of  harmony  and  community  and  inner  togetherness?  Is  it 
for  or  against  community?  This  was  and  still  is  my  quest.  And 
in  seeking  to  work  this  out,  I  wanted  to  be  assured  that  when 
I  work  to  integrate  the  conflicts  within  my  own  life,  or  when 
I  work  to  build  a  society  or  share  in  the  building  of  a  society, 
in  which  the  smoking  flax  will  not  be  quenched  nor  the 
bruised  reed  crushed,  I  am  moving  with  the  grain  in  the  wood 
of  life.  I  must  feel  that  life  itself  is  on  the  side  of  that  under- 
taking, that  in  doing  this  I  am  not  putting  my  life  over  against 
the  basic  underlying  creed  and  thrust  of  life  itself. 

I  turned  first  to  an  examination  of  racial  memory.  What 
does  the  memory  of  the  human  race  say  about  this?  What  is 
there  that  seems  to  be  implicit,  or  inherent,  in  racial  memory 
that  is  on  the  side  of  community?  Is  community  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  push  of  life  as  life  seeks  to  realize  itself  in  time 
and  space?   Naturally,  I  turn  to  my  own  book,  to  the  Bible. 
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How  did  it  seem  to  them  that  the  world  got  started,  how  did 
it  get  going?  Always  there  is  the  statement:  "There  was  a 
time  when"  God  created  life,  time,  space,  and  within  this 
creation  there  was  harmony  and  community.  Thus,  animals 
talked  with  each  other,  men  talked  with  animals,  trees  talked 
with  animals,  God  talked  with  everybody — community,  the 
harmony  of  innocence.  Then  the  innocence  was  ruptured, 
was  broken.  It  was  invaded  at  the  scene  by  what  appears  to  be 
something  from  outside.  When  you  read  the  record  carefully, 
it  seems  as  if  certain  aspects  that  were  inherent  in  life  itself 
began  to  precipitate  various  kinds  of  conflicts.  Innocence  was 
lost.  The  point  is  that  there  entered  into  the  common  life  a 
sense  of  harmony,  of  wholeness,  created  by  innocence,  sur- 
rounded by  innocence.  When  innocence  was  lost,  then  dis- 
order came.  How  can  you  move  from  innocence  to  knowledge 
without  guilt?  You  can't  do  it.  Whether  you're  a  freshman 
in  college  or  a  student  at  a  seminary,  there  is  ever  the  problem 
of  guilt  accompanying  the  loss  of  innocence.  Harmony  was 
lost  because  the  divisive  principle  entered.  Innocence  was 
lost,  and  with  the  loss  of  innocence  there  was  a  ready-made 
climate  of  guilt. 

The  interesting  thing  is  that  this  scene  is  repeated  over  and 
over  again  all  over  the  world  wherever  little  knots  of  human 
beings  or  great  cultures  raise  the  primary  question,  Where  did 
we  come  from,  how  did  we  get  here?  The  themes,  the  varia- 
tions are  many,  but  the  fundamental  issue  is  the  same.  "There 
was  a  time  when"  there  was  harmony  between  all  living 
things — it  was  the  harmony  of  innocence;  the  innocence  was 
lost  and  as  a  residt  of  the  loss  of  innocence,  all  kinds  of  disorder 
resulted.  This  is  true  wherever  we  touch  it;  so  that  the  struggle 
of  man,  then,  has  been  to  try  to  recapture  the  quality  of  com- 
munity with  wisdom  and  understanding,  rather  than  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  humanness  of  innocence.  In  our  Book,  man  was 
put  out  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  the  angel  with  the  flaming 
sword  was  established  at  the  garden  gate.    Man  had  to  win  his 
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right  back  into  the  garden.  He  must  experience  the  quality 
of  life,  that  was  a  part  of  the  givenness  of  innocence,  with  wis- 
dom and  maturity.  So  that  when  I  wonder  whether  or  not 
there  is  inherent  in  the  memory  of  the  race  this  notion,  this 
feeling-tone,  this  sense  of  community  that  harasses  my  mind 
and  keeps  moving  like  a  fleeting  ghost  on  the  horizon  of  all 
my  days  and  all  my  years,  I  am  convinced  that  I  am  confirmed 
in  my  quest  by  this  elemental  vote  of  confidence  on  the  side 
of  harmony  and  order. 

The  next  step  led  me  to  examine  the  Utopias — those  mo- 
ments in  man's  journey  when  he  is  so  overwhelmed  by  the 
contradictions  of  his  experience  that  the  present  seems  to  have 
no  meaning  and  no  significance,  and  there  is  no  hope.  It  is 
precisely  at  such  times  that  man  projects  into  a  future  that  is 
not  yet — community,  harmony,  wholeness.  It  is  not  a  part  of 
my  experience  now,  but  "there  will  come  a  time  when."  The 
interesting  thing  about  Utopias  is  this:  they  have  within  their 
limitations  all  of  the  elements  of  community.  They  do  not 
say  anything  about  whom  they  are  excluding,  but  theirs  is  a 
custom-made  projection  of  the  dreams  of  order  and  harmony 
which  the  individual  projects  and  holds  at  dead  center  in  his 
soul  and  mind,  seeking  thereby  to  bring  to  pass  in  his  con- 
temporary experience  that  which  indicates  his  contemporary 
experience  is  under  the  tutelage  of  this  creative  transcendent 
projection.  There  is  a  relative  saying  that  life  itself  is  thought 
— that  life  itself  is  its  own  restraint,  that  there  seems  to  be  an 
inherent  logic  in  which  life  is  always  rounding  itself  out, 
working  out  some  sort  of  internal  balance,  as  does  my  mind 
that  experiences  it.  For  instance,  to  me,  it's  not  an  accident 
that  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  Napo- 
leon was  at  the  height  of  his  power,  when  he  was  like  some 
mighty  colossus  on  the  horizon  of  Western  Europe,  casting 
his  shadow  in  all  directions,  no  thought  about  tomorrow 
could  be  anticipated  that  did  not  take  into  account  the  march- 
ing, conquering  power  of  Napoleon — precisely  at  that  critical 
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time,  in  a  log  cabin  near  Hodgenville,  Kentucky,  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  born.  There  seems  to  be  an  inherent  logic  in 
which  life  is,  in  the  most  creative  ways,  always  trying  to  real- 
ize itself  fully  and  completely  and  creatively. 

The  third  place  I  looked  was  at  my  own  organism.  I  may  be 
an  idiot,  borderline  or  real,  but  when  I  eat  ice  cream  or  cook- 
ies, for  instance,  my  bodily  functions  take  over  without  refer- 
ence to  any  formal  processes  of  mind.  My  mind  may  be  in  a 
tilted  place  but  it  does  not  matter.  For  millions  of  years  my 
organism  is  a  part  of  an  inner  harmony  that  is  an  essential 
organic  process.  Thus,  my  body  has  committed  order  and 
harmony  to  memory.  I  am  aware,  therefore,  of  any  part  of  my 
body,  most  precisely,  when  it  is  out  of  community.  All  therapy, 
either  of  the  mind  and  emotions,  or  of  the  organism — all 
therapy  is  meant  to  restore  the  harmony.  If  some  parts  of  my 
body  persist  in  being  out  of  community  and  if  my  organism 
exhausts  all  of  its  resources  in  an  effort  to  restore  it  to  its 
place,  finally  in  despair  and  with  a  broken  heart  my  body  dies, 
because  it  cannot  live  in  anything  that  is  shattered.  I  must 
have  all  of  me.  Even  if  my  leg  is  amputated,  in  my  mind  I 
still  feel  cold  in  my  toe  that  isn't  there.  As  an  organism  I  am 
committed — my  organism  is  committed  to  the  way  that  life 
seeks  to  realize  itself  in  me.  Therefore,  when  I  seek  additional 
grounds  for  hope  in  the  fashioning  of  a  world,  one  of  the 
sources  of  strength  for  me  is  the  harmony  in  my  organism. 
Maybe  there  shall  come  a  time  when  what  my  body  has  com- 
mitted to  memory  will  also  be  a  part  of  the  inner  workings  of 
my  mind  and  my  emotions.  I  don't  know  if  this  is  possible, 
or  it  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  mind  is  always  insist- 
ing that  things  make  sense.  Why,  the  little  child  asks,  why, 
why,  why.  And  you  answer.  Then  the  question  comes  with 
another  why,  why,  why  .  .  .  Now,  why  is  this?  Because  the  mind, 
at  one  time  in  its  early  form,  could  not  be  separated  from  the 
body.  The  mind  and  the  body  were  one  thing.  And  so  for 
many  millions  of  years,  I  do  not  know  how  many,  the  mind 
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could  not  become  a  separate  entity  but  had  to  be  and  remain 
a  part  of  the  body,  because  survival  was  so  difficult.  You  may 
remember  when  Huxley  wrote  the  book  about  developing 
his  fading  eyesight  or  strengthening  his  eyesight,  he  discusses 
the  Bates  System  for  eye  exercises.  The  idea  is  to  activate 
and  strengthen  muscles  that  have  fallen  into  disuse.  There 
was  a  time  when  becoming  man  had  no  protection  against  the 
other  big  creatures  in  his  environment.  He  had  no  thick 
shell,  so  he  had  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert.  When  he  walked 
in  the  prehistoric  moments  of  time,  he  had  to  look  this  way, 
this  way,  this  way  all  at  one  time.  As  he  mastered  his  environ- 
ment, it  became  increasingly  unnecessary  for  him  to  do  that, 
so  his  eyes  became  astigmati!zed. 

Suppose  your  forebear,  let's  say  six  to  eight  million  years 
ago,  was  living  in  the  trees,  thus  enabling  him  to  see  in  all 
directions  simultaneously.  He  had  a  son  who  was  having  a 
critical  birthday.  He  said  to  himself,  "Ever  since  my  son  has 
been  in  the  world  I  have  wanted  to  give  him  on  this  birthday 
a  certain  kind  of  eg^  that  makes  a  unique  kind  of  dinosaur. 
That  Qgg  is  way  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  plain."  When 
the  day  arrived  he  decided  he  would  go  in  quest  of  this  new 
t'g'g,  but  it  was  a  long  journey  and  he  was  tired.  He  sat  down 
to  rest  under  the  shadow  of  a  rock  and  before  he  knew  it  the 
rock  began  to  move.  It  was  one  of  those  huge  creatures  having 
a  siesta.  There  was  a  chase  across  the  plains.  Even  though  our 
forebear  had  come  along  this  way  a  hundred  fifty  times,  or 
maybe  five  hundred  times,  never  in  his  life  had  he  ever  seen 
that  opening  in  the  side  of  the  hill.  As  he  was  running  he  saw 
the  opening  and  he  went  inside.  It  was  a  cave,  and  the  open- 
ing was  too  small  for  his  pursuer  to  get  in.  He  looked  around 
and  said,  "This  is  pretty  good,"  and  the  pursuer  got  tired  of 
waiting  for  him  outside  and  went  about  his  business.  And 
then  our  great,  great,  great,  great  grandfather,  to  the  square 
root  of  N,  crept  out,  brought  his  family  down  and  put  them 
in  there.   And  the  word  went  from  tree  top  to  tree  top,  "You 
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don't  have  to  live  in  trees  anymore,  you  can  come  down  and 
live  in  something  that  will  fight  the  environment  for  you." 
Thus  a  whole  new  way  of  life  became  possible.  All  of  the 
energy  that  had  been  used  for  survival  became  surplus.  This 
new  circumstance  made  imagination  possible,  and  out  of 
imagination  creative  thinking  was  born.  The  mind  then  be- 
gan to  develop  a  life  of  its  own,  but  always  related  to  the 
order  in  the  body.  Whenever  the  mind  deals  with  anything, 
therefore,  it  deals  with  it  in  terms  of  order;  this  is  inherently 
characteristic  of  mind  so  to  do.  Always  the  mind  is  moving 
towards  the  same  kind  of  wholeness  that  is  the  experience  of 
the  body.  Thus  the  mind  is  always  seeking  to  structure  and 
make  sense  of  the  conglomerates  of  experience. 

The  fourth  point  is  that  if  life  is  one,  then  there  ought  to 
be  an  inner  relatedness  between  all  forms  of  life,  however 
unique  the  forms  of  life  may  be.  There  ought  to  be  a  sense 
of  oneness  wherever  life  is.  Life  in  any  form  cannot  be  funda- 
mentally alien  to  life.  This  is  what  I  mean:  If  I  can  get  behind 
the  form,  the  shape,  the  context,  the  arrangement  that  life 
has  set  up  as  it  sought  to  realize  itself  in  your  shape  or  the 
dog's  shape — if  I  can  get  behind  this  category,  then  what  I 
come  up  with  is  essentially  the  same  thing;  and  if  that  which 
is  life  in  me  can  flow  into  that  which  is  behind  your  category, 
then  the  oneness  of  life  is  confirmed! 

I'll  use  this  illustration:  When  I  was  a  little  boy,  I  once  ran 
across  the  meadows  to  see  a  friend  of  mine  to  play  for  awhile. 
As  I  started  around  the  house,  his  father  rapped  on  the  win- 
dow, telling  me  to  go  around  and  come  through  the  front 
door.  As  I  came  through  the  front  door,  he  pointed  out  in 
the  backyard  my  friend's  baby  sister,  who  was  about  six 
months  old,  sitting  in  the  sand  playing  with  a  rattlesnake. 
They  were  having  a  wonderful  time.  The  snake  would  crawl 
away,  she  would  pull  him  back.  She  would  turn  him  over  on 
his  back — and  they  were  having  fellowship  in  the  most  mean- 
ingful way.    "Billy"  was  located  on  one  side  of  the  house;  his 
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father  sent  me  to  the  other  side  and  said,  "You  boys  stay  there 
and  do  not  let  anyone  come  along."  Such  intrusion  would 
introduce  fear  and  disharmony.  In  the  moment  that  it  hap- 
pened, fear  and  violent  death  would  occur. 

This  notion  is  the  raw  stuff  out  of  which  an  ethical  concept, 
like  love,  emerges.  To  love  is  to  deal  with  another  human 
being  at  a  point  in  that  human  being  that  is  beyond  all  of  his 
faults  and  beyond  all  of  his  virtues — that  pre-context  state-of- 
being — and  when  that  in  me  moves  out  and  comes  up  inside 
of  him,  then  I  look  out  on  the  common  level  through  his  eyes, 
even  as  I  remain  myself. 

Now  this  is  a  very  exciting  concept.  Each  person  must  have 
a  private  sense  of  self.  This  is  the  clue  of  harmony  and  com- 
munity with  others.  There  can  be  no  love  where  this  is  not 
experienced.  The  sense  of  self  is  rooted  in  the  awareness  of 
one's  own.  Whatever  forces  a  man  to  separate  himself  from 
his  body  becomes  the  profoundest  threat  to  his  own  identity. 
This  is  the  terror  and  the  evil  of  physical  violence.  A  man's 
body  is  his  dwelling  place,  it  is  his  citadel,  it  is  the  home  of 
his  personality.  If  his  body  is  subjected  to  the  kinds  of  vio- 
lence that  are  unendurable,  then  in  defense  of  the  self,  he 
abdicates  his  own  organism,  thus  rendering  him  rootless  and 
utterly  vulnerable.  It  is  this  that  makes  physical  violence 
absolutely  destructive  to  personality.  The  same  kind  of  vul- 
nerability is  experienced  in  love,  but  the  one  is  positive  and 
destructive  rather  than  positive  and  creative.  At  such  a  mo- 
ment, the  individual  may  discover  what,  in  essence,  he 
amounts  to  ultimately.  He  is  stripped  to  what  is  literal  and 
irreducible  in  his  very  being.  It  is  at  this  level  of  self-aware- 
ness that  is  beyond  all  limitations,  all  virtues,  and  all  faults. 
Whoever  is  able  to  touch  me  there  has  to  do  so  out  of  the  same 
ground  that  is  within  him.  There  is  a  flowing  together  that  is 
stronger  than  hate  and  greater  than  death.  This  is  ultimately 
what  it  means  to  love  and  to  be  loved.  It  cannot  be  achieved 
by  doctrine,  by  dogma,  by  preaching — it  is  the  givenness  of 
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God  in  human  life.  In  the  presence  of  this  demand,  injustice, 
prejudices,  prides,  and  arrogances  melt  away.  Thus  it  is  writ- 
ten in  the  Book — God  is  love! 


"The  new  mother,  when  she  looks  down  at  the  little  head  upon  her 
breast,  whispers  in  her  heart:  'Oh,  may  you  seek  after  truth.  If  any- 
thing I  teach  you  be  false,  may  you  throw  it  from  you,  and  pass  on 
to  higher  and  deeper  knowledge  than  I  ever  had.  If  you  are  an  artist, 
may  no  love  of  wealth  or  fame  or  admiration  and  no  fear  of  blame 
or  misunderstanding  make  you  ever  paint,  with  pen  or  brush,  an  ideal 
or  a  picture  of  external  life  otherwise  than  as  you  see  it;  if  you  become 
a  politician  may  no  success  for  your  party  or  yourself  or  the  seeming 
good  of  even  your  nation  ever  lead  you  to  tamper  with  reality  and 
play  a  diplomatic  part.  In  all  the  difficulties  which  will  arise  in  life, 
fling  yourself  down  on  the  truth  and  cling  to  that  as  a  drowning  man 
in  a  stormy  sea  flings  himself  on  a  plank  and  clings  to  it,  knowing  that, 
whether  he  sink  or  swim  with  it,  it  is  the  best  he  has.  If  you  become  a 
man  of  thought  and  learning,  oh,  never  with  your  left  hand  be  afraid 
to  pull  down  what  your  right  has  painfully  built  up  through  the  years 
of  thought  and  study,  if  you  see  it  at  last  not  to  be  founded  on  that 
which  is;  die  poor,  unloved,  unknown,  a  failure— but  shut  your  eyes 
to  nothing  that  seems  to  them  the  reality.'  "^ 


^McCall,  Oswald  Walter  Samuel,  The  Hand  of  God.  (New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers,  1939)  p.  52. 

-Robert  Ardrey,  African  Genesis,  a  Personal  Investigation  into  the  Anitnal  Origins 
and  Nature  of  Man.  (New  York:  Atheneum,  1966)  Pp.  353-4  (quoted  by  permis- 
sion of  the  publisher). 

^Olive  Schreiner,  From  Man  to  Man,  (New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1927), 
p.  158. 
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MORRIS  BROWN:   CRISIS  LEADERSHIP  OF  THE 
AFRICAN  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL 

CHURCH— 1830-1850 


Black  Methodism  rose  in  ante-bellum  America  as  a  reaction 
against  the  discrimination  and  oppressive  measures  of  the 
dominant  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Begun  in  1786  with 
the  formation  of  the  Free  African  Society,  and  culminating 
in  1816  at  the  first  Ecclesiastical  Compact,  much  of  the  success 
and  power  of  the  early  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church^ 
was  due  largely  to  the  efforts  of  this  body's  first  bishop,  Richard 
Allen. ^  Allen,  who  had  led  the  original  black  defection  from 
Philadelphia's  St.  George  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  could 
indeed  be  described  as  the  most  outstanding  black  religious 
and  political  figure  prior  to  the  1830's.  Allen's  over-powering 
greatness,  however,  has  tended  to  minimize  the  stalwart  con- 
tributions of  his  contemporaries  who,  members  of  the  same 
faith  and  order,  were  instrumental  in  the  survival  and  sus- 
tainment  of  the  A.M.E.  church.  One  such  figure  was  Allen's 
successor  both  bishop  and  pastor,  Morris  Brown. 

Very  little  is  known  concerning  the  early  life  of  Morris 
Brown   other  than   that   he  was   born   of   free   parentage   in 
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Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  the  late  1700's.  With  his  con- 
version to  Methodism  coming  early  in  his  life  and  because  of 
his  free  status,  "opportunities"  for  literary  exposure  were  ap- 
parently present.  In  this  respect  Brown  can  be  considered  as  an 
exception  to  the  rule,  since  most  black  clergymen  of  the  ante- 
bellum period  were  totally  wanting  in  education.  Writing  of 
early  black  preachers  and  the  difficulties  they  faced  due  to  a 
lack  of  adequate  education,  Richard  Bardolph  asserts: 

Liele,  Bryan,  Varick,  Coker,  Carey  and  Brown  stand  out  less  promi- 
nently in  the  historical  record  than  do  Allen  and  Jones,  but  the  whole 
company  have  a  number  of  attributes  in  common.  All  were  evidently 
born  in  slavery  except  Morris  Brown,  who  had  the  very  considerable 
advantage  of  birth  among  the  'free  people  of  color'  in  Charleston.  In 
the  extraordinary  social  structure  of  Charleston,  this  group  had  such 
close  relations  with  the  aristocratic  whites,  with  whom  they  were  con- 
nected by  the  ties  of  blood,  that  they  were  for  all  practical  purposes 
exempt  from  the  usual  incapacities  imposed  on  their  kind.  Before  the 
Vesey  scare  they  had  their  own  schools,  and  Brown  had  a  fair  education 
for  that  day.* 

It  is  perhaps  because  of  this  reason  that  Brown  rose  steadily 
as  exhorter  to  the  Methodist  slaves  of  Charleston,  which  in 
turn,  no  doubt  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  Brown  as 
preacher  to  the  slaves.  This  was  to  have  impact,  however,  as 
soon  the  black  Methodists  outnumbered  the  white  Methodists 
of  Charleston.  This  led,  in  1813,  to  a  petition  on  the  part  of 
the  black  members  to  be  set  aside  as  a  separate  church  with 
their  own  pastor.  Brown,  as  spiritual  leader  and  as  advisor. 
This  was  unanimously  rejected  by  the  white  Methodists,  the 
majority  being  slaveholders  who  had  second  thoughts  about 
the  free  assembling  of  slaves,  and  especially  about  their  being 
mixed  with  black  freedmen.  These  misgivings  on  the  part  of 
the  Methodist  slaveholders  were  not  amiss,  since  one  of  the 
petitioners  for  a  separate  black  church  was  Telemarque  Vesey, 
known  historically  as  Denmark  Vesey. 

When  in  1814  the  Methodist  slave  population  soared  be- 
yond  the   control   of   the    Methodist   Episcopal   structure   of 
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Charleston,  permission  was  granted,  rather  reluctantly  and 
then  only  at  the  behest  of  the  benign  Francis  Asbury,  to  orga- 
nize a  Methodist  church  for  the  black  communicants.  Some 
free  blacks  who  abhorred  association  with  the  slaves  opted  to 
remain  with  the  white  body;  however,  the  majority,  nearly 
two  thousand  in  number,  established  in  Charleston  the  Afri- 
can Church  with  Morris  Brown  as  its  first  pastor. 

In  1815,  one  year  following  some  degree  of  religious  inde- 
pendence for  the  black  Methodists  of  Charleston,  charges  were 
aimed  at  Brown  and  the  church  over  the  midnight  "exhort- 
ing" techniques  of  the  learned  Vesey  and  his  power  of  suasion 
over  the  slaves.  This,  of  course,  led  in  that  same  year  to  the 
termination  of  the  African  Church,  at  least  temporarily. 

The  Negroes  in  the  port  city's  Methodist  congregations  had  long  out- 
numbered their  white  brethen  by  ten  to  one.  They  had  known  a 
sense  of  significant  independence  through  their  own  quarterly  confer- 
ence and  as  a  result  of  the  control  they  exercised  over  finances  and  the 
discipline  of  their  members.  In  1815  alleged  'abuses'  had  led  to  the 
loss  of  these  privileges  as  well  as  much  of  the  independence  that  went 
with  them."^ 

With  subsequent  feelings  of  anguish  and  anger  it  was  per- 
haps a  stroke  of  historic  fortune  that  Brown  had  been  in  com- 
munication with  Richard  Allen  for  nearly  a  year,  and  when  in 
1816  Allen  called  for  a  conference  of  all  black  Methodist 
ministers.  Brown  was  among  the  first  to  respond.  The  meet- 
ing was  held  in  Philadelphia  on  April  9,  1816.  The  set  pur- 
pose of  the  meeting  was  to  formulate  plans  for  the  separation 
of  black  Methodists  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  structure 
into  their  own  controlled  churches.  Out  of  this  historic  confab 
the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  organized  with 
Allen  subsequently  appointed  as  bishop.  This  initial  Ecclesi- 
astical Compact  was  attended  by  delegates  from  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  Attleborough,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Salem,  New  Jersey  and,  of  course,  Charleston. 
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The  men  most  distinguished  in  the  Convention  were  Richard  Allen, 
Daniel  Coker  and  Stephen  Hill;  and  to  the  counsels  and  wisdom  of  the 
last  named,  more  than  to  any  other  man,  the  church  was  indebted  for 
the  form  it  took." 

Filled  with  the  ardor  and  sensitivity  that  the  Philadelphia 
Compact  had  generated,  Brown  returned  to  Charleston  deter- 
mined to  rid  black  Methodists  of  that  city  from  the  harsh  yoke 
of  spiritual  oppression  imposed  by  the  whites.  It  was,  so  it 
seems.  Brown's  special  mission  once  again  to  establish  the 
African  Church,  this  time  free  from  white  control. 

The  agitation  that  had  existed  in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  prior 
to  1816  favoring  the  organization  of  colored  Methodists  into  an  inde- 
pendent organization  had  evidently  reached  Charleston.  While  Richard 
Allen  and  Daniel  Coker  headed  the  movements  in  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore,  Morris  Brown  led  one  in  Charleston.  In  the  latter  place  it 
assumed  form  in  1817-1818." 

Again,  however,  this  did  not  go  uncontested  by  the  whites. 
By  1818  the  black  Methodist  number  totalled  near  three 
thousand  and  the  white  populace  feared  that  a  free  church 
for  blacks,  the  majority  being  slaves,  would  lead  to  the  social 
discontent  of  the  latter.  The  subsequent  refusal  of  the  whites, 
however,  to  permit  cemetery  privileges  to  blacks  finally  led  to 
the  rupture,  and  quite  strangely  without  the  expected  white 
resistance. 

...  in  1818  a  dispute  over  their  burial  ground  provided  the  occas- 
sion  for  more  than  4,000  of  the  6,000  black  Methodists  to  withdraw 
their  membership  en  masse  from  white  Charleston  congregations.  With 
ordained  ministers  of  their  own,  they  now  moved  ahead  to  build  a 
meeting  house  and  establish  an  independent  congregation  called  the 
African  Church  of  Charleston.® 

From  1818  until  1822  the  African  Church  of  Charleston 
flourished  and  at  its  peak  boasted  of  nearly  six  thousand  mem- 
bers. The  leadership  of  Morris  Brown  and  the  assistance  lent 
by  Henry  Drayton,  Charles  Carr,  Amos  Cruickshank,  Marcus 
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Brown  and  the  volatile  Denmark  Vesey  made  the  church  the 
rallying  point  for  most  of  Charleston's  black  populace. 

When  the  Denmark  Vesey  conspiracy  to  insurrection  was 
discovered  and  crushed  in  the  summer  of  1822,  Morris  Brown 
was  one  of  those  arrested  and  charged  with  implication  in  the 
plot.  This  is  a  point  of  history  that  has  caused  much  debate  as 
to  the  actual  depth  of  Brown's  involvement  with  Vesey. ^  With 
the  foiling  of  the  insurrection,  however,  Brown,  along  with 
other  officers  of  the  church,  was  very  nearly  executed.  Only  a 
lack  of  strong  evidence  other  than  circumstantial  and  a  lack 
of  direct  accusation  by  the  black  informers  stayed  the  death 
penalty.  The  restriction  and  suppression  of  black  religion  in 
South  Carolina  that  was  to  follow,  however,  ended  the  brief 
but  effective  existence  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  that  state,  and  it  was  not  to  be  revived  until  1867. 

After  the  lengthy  trials  and  executions  of  Vesey  and  his 
followers,  Morris  Brown  and  the  remaining  officers  of  his 
church  were  released  from  prison  on  the  stipulation  that  they 
leave  South  Carolina.  Failure  to  do  this  would  have  resulted 
in  their  death.  To  enforce  the  emphasis  of  this  alternative 
the  whites  burned  to  the  ground  the  African  Church,  which, 
to  them,  stood  for  black  agitation  and  insurrection.  It  was  at 
this  point  in  history  that  Brown  would  dedicate  the  labors  of 
his  life  in  resisting  oppression  and  in  advocating  religious  and 
social  freedom  for  black  people. 

...  in  the  summer  of  1822,  when  deliverance  appeared  to  have  been 
aborted  and  the  gallows  were  heavy  with  black  bodies,  it  was  fitting 
that  the  city  should  demolish  the  First  African  Church.  This  was  not 
only  a  rehearsal  of  more  modern  southern  church  treatment,  but  it 
was  a  testimony  to  the  significant  role  the  people  of  that  congregation 
had  played  in  carrying  the  contagion  of  rebellion.^" 

Donald  Matthews  in  his  excellent  study  of  ante-bellum 
Methodism  points  to  the  Vesey  conspiracy,  the  razing  of  black 
churches  and  the  banishment  in  1823  of  Morris  Brown  as  the 
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fruit  needed  at  that  time  for  the  full  Southern  Christian  justi- 
fication of  slavery  and  for  the  justifiable  suppression  of  black 
religious  activity: 

South  Carolinians  hanged  37  'conspirators,'  banished  Negro  Bishop 
Morris  Brown  of  the  African  Methodist  Church,  passed  laws  repressive 
of  Negroes,  and  published  articles  to  vindicate  the  master  class/^ 

Brown  and  most  of  his  followers  fled  to  Philadelphia  where, 
in  late  1823,  he  was  received  by  Bishop  Allen  as  co-pastor  of 
the  Mother  Bethel  A.M.E.  Church.  From  this  position  he  was 
to  serve  diligently  and  effectively  until  1831.  Brown's  ap- 
prenticeship under  the  venerable  Allen  was  to  prove  indis- 
pensable in  the  formation  of  Brown's  latter-day  social  con- 
sciousness. It  was  Allen  who  had  been,  since  the  1780's,  the 
outstanding  advocate  of  black  liberation.  Allen's  open  de- 
fiance of  prevailing  racist  and  oppressive  norms  molded  the 
image  of  the  early  A.M.E.  church  in  near  revolutionary  forms. 
Not  only  did  slavery  come  under  the  attack  of  this  vibrant 
faith,  but  so  also  did  the  paternalistic  American  Colonization 
Society,  the  federal  government,  and,  most  particularly,  the 
northern  white  church. 

It  was  the  activity  of  the  ante-bellum  black  church  in  the 
world  that  has  framed  several  opinions  of  late  regarding  the 
revolutionary  character  of  the  church  and  its  herculean  task  of 
challenging  the  system  which  tolerated  the  profit  of  slavery. 
James  Cone's  analysis  is  no  longer  unusual: 

Northerners  should  be  reminded  that  existence  of  all  black  indepen- 
dent churches  among  'free  men'  is  due  exclusively  to  black  refusal  to 
accept  the  racism  deeply  imbedded  in  the  structure  of  white  churches 
...  By  freeing  themselves  from  white  control,  blacks  were  able  to 
worship  God  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  gospel,  independent  of  the  claims 
of  white  supremacy.  The  black  church  became  the  only  sphere  of  black 
experience  that  was  free  of  white  power.  For  this  reason  the  black 
church  became  the  center  for  emphasis  on  freedom  and  equality. ^^ 

From  1824-27  Brown  worked  closely  with  Allen  both  in 
Philadelphia  and  on  the  "national"  level.    His  hard  work  and 
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his  spiritual  and  physical  vitality  were  rewarded  when,  in 
1828,  on  May  25,  Brown,  having  served  a  successful  trial 
period  of  five  years,  was  elevated  to  the  high  office  of  bishop. 
At  the  A.M.E.  General  Conference  of  that  year  Brown  de- 
livered the  keynote  address  which  urged  black  circuit 
preachers  to  keep  "good  rule  and  order  on  their  circuits,"  to 
"obedience  to  the  tradition  of  their  predecessors"  and,  as  much 
as  possible,  "preach  the  gospel  being  in  debt  to  no  man."^^ 
This,  however,  was  only  a  glimmering  reflection  of  the  passive 
side  of  the  man. 

Two  events  sprang  into  prominence  in  1829  which  swept 
the  A.M.E.  church  into  an  offensive  posture.  The  American 
Colonization  Society,  a  sworn  enemy  of  the  Allen-led  forces, 
revitalized  their  program  for  black  ex-patriation,  and  David 
Walker,  a  black  abolitionist  preacher  from  North  Carolina, 
published  his  Appeal  iyi  Four  Articles.  This  very  volatile 
work  was  a  direct  attack  against  the  forces  of  slavery  and  the 
government  which  tolerated  it.  Walker  appealed  for  both 
whites  and  blacks  to  resist  slavery,  and  particularly  addressed 
the  slave  to  advocate  physical  rebellion.  The  very  essence  of 
the  work  greatly  disturbed  the  South  as  copies  of  the  Appeal 
found  its  way  into  the  slaveholding  states  so  rapidly  that  by 
the  fall  of  1829  Southern  legislatures,  describing  it  as  seditious 
and  tending  towards  insurrection,  had  banned  its  entry.  When 
five  leaders  of  a  slave  uprising  were  caught  with  copies  of  the 
Appeal  on  their  person,  the  governors  of  Virginia  and  South 
Carolina  asked  that  charges  of  sedition  be  brought  against 
Walker  and  that  he  be  arrested. 

Both  Richard  Allen  and  Brown  supported  Walker  and  de- 
fended his  writing  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  a  religious  docu- 
ment saturated  as  it  was  with  scriptural  references  and  charges 
to  the  American  Christian  Church.  While  to  Allen  and  Brown 
and  many  others  Walker's  work  inay  have  been  divinely  in- 
spired, to  some  this  was  not  the  case.  Louis  Filler,  in  his 
classic  of  anti-slavery,  also  reserves  this  doubt: 
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Walker  did  not  act  from  a  sense  of  religion,  but  from  a  sense  of 
wrong.  Although  outstanding  Negroes  were  ministers  and  appealed  to 
Christian  conscience,  the  needs  of  most  kept  them  close  to  the  edge  of 
secrecy  and  action." 

When  in  the  summer  of  1830  Walker  was  mysteriously 
killed,  a  precipitation  toward  both  political  and  religious  sig- 
nificance again,  with  Richard  Allen  in  the  center,  was  to  be 
affected,  which,  in  turn,  was  suddenly  to  catapult  Morris 
Brown  into  the  fore. 

Commensurate  with  the  David  Walker  message  was  the 
1829  revival  of  the  American  Colonization  Society.  The  So- 
ciety was  accused,  and  rightly  so,  by  Allen  and  another  Phila- 
delphia black  man,  James  Forten,  of  attempting  to  displace 
America's  freedmen  so  that  the  slave  system  could  be  more 
easily  perpetuated.  This  initial  charge  stemmed  from  the 
A.M.E.  Church's  encounter  with  the  A.C.S.  in  1817.  From 
that  year  until  1829  the  A.C.S.  had  had  meagre  success  in 
ex-patriating  free  black  men  to  Africa,  but  the  slave  revolt 
period  during  these  same  years,  particularly  in  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina,  charged  with  the  appearance  of  David  Walk- 
er, led  to  new  Southern  interest  in  colonization.  Again,  as  in 
1817,  Allen  marshalled  his  forces  and  called  for  resistance  to 
the  A.C.S.  scheme;  a  resistance  which  held  very  little  white 
abolitionist  support,  including  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  who 
still  looked  at  the  presence  of  black  people  in  America  as  a 
"problem." 

Allen  called  for  a  national  convention  of  black  people  in 
Philadelphia,  September  15,  1830.  This  convention  of  color 
was  to  cut  across  all  lines  and  was  to  include  not  only  black 
churchmen,  but  blacks  from  "all  walks"  as  political  sub- 
structures for  the  first  time  in  resistance  to  slavery  and  op- 
pression would  be  manifest.  The  1830  convention,  which 
historically  is  (sometimes)  alluded  to  as  the  first  National 
Black  Congress,  accomplished  two  major  aims:  (1)  It  unani- 
mously agreed  to  suppress  to  the  end  the  eflForts  of  the  Ameri- 
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can  Colonization  Society,  and  (2)  it  agreed  to  reaflirm  its  posi- 
tion in  support  of  the  ideology  within  David  Walker's 
Appeal}'" 

With  Allen  at  the  controls  the  A.M.E.  church,  through  its 
General  Conference,  worked  tediously  to  develop  a  political 
format  that  would  not  be  encumbered  by  the  church.  Already, 
as  early  as  1825,  the  Mother  Bethel  Church  in  Philadelphia 
had  been  operating  as  a  fugitive  slave  center  and  Allen  had 
encouraged  other  A.M.E.  churches  in  strategic  areas  to  do 
likewise.  However,  the  rigor  and  strain  upon  the  bold  but 
tiring  heart  of  Richard  Allen  proved  to  be  too  much  and  this 
great  man  passed  away  in  May  of  1831.  Fittingly  enough, 
Allen's  faithful  Elisha,  Morris  Brown,  preached  the  funeral 
sermon  on  May  5th.  Because  the  death  of  Allen  had  come  so 
close  to  the  convening  of  the  1831  conference,  it  was  felt  that 
perhaps  a  postponement  until  the  unfinished  business  could 
be  adequately  assessed  might  be  in  order.  However,  business 
as  usual  prevailed,  and  while  still  in  mourning  the  A.M.E. 
Church  convened  in  Philadelphia  on  May  21.^'^ 

Bishop  Morris  Brown,  accounted  as  black  Methodism's 
"second  in  command"  at  the  time,  was  overwhelmingly  elected 
to  chair  the  1831  Compact.  Assuming  the  mantle  of  Allen, 
Brown  proceeded  to  implement  and  perpetuate  the  measures 
of  Allen  generally  acceded  to  by  the  conference  the  previous 
year.  Brown  urged  the  continuance  of  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  church  against  slavery. 

Finding  a  successor  to  Allen  as  Presiding  Bishop  of  the 
A.M.E.  church,  in  spite  of  its  importance,  was  to  be  decided 
before  the  conference  was  to  adjourn.  The  ability  of  Brown, 
as  well  as  his  charisma,  was  never  a  factor  of  doubt.  His  years 
of  personal  contact  with  Allen  had  not  impeded  his  own  indi- 
viduality, but  rather  had  sharpened  it.  His  administrative 
capabilities  were  known  through  his  early  work  with  the  ill- 
fated  African  Church  of  Charleston  and  through  his  ability 
to  organize  new  districts  and  churches.    Under   Brown   the 
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Ohio  or  Western  Conference  of  the  A.M.E.  church  was  estab- 
lished in  1830,  while  much  of  the  pioneering  of  the  A.M.E. 
church  in  western  Pennsylvania  and  the  Midwest  was  under 
his  personal  direction. ^'^  It  was  no  surprise,  then,  when,  in  a 
unanimous  election,  Brown  was  appointed  as  the  episcopal 
successor  to  Richard  Allen.  Aiding  Brown's  image  was  his 
hero  personality  that  many  of  the  young  ministers  revered. 
His  association  with  Denmark  Vesey  and  the  Charleston  in- 
surrection made  Brown  immensely  popular,  in  spite  of  his 
own  silence  on  the  matter. 

From  1832  until  1839  the  growth  of  the  A.M.E.  church  was 
phenomenal.  It  is  especially  interesting  when  understood  that 
this  w^as  a  Northern  and  Mid^vestern  movement  and  was  not 
geographically  blessed  to  be  in  areas  with  large  black  popula- 
tions. 

Under  Morris  Brown  in  the  1830's  the  A.M.E.  church  was 
successful  in  establishing  public  and  Sunday  schools;  in  ex- 
tending the  faith  beyond  Ohio  into  Illinois,  Indiana  and 
Michigan;  in  gaining  constituencies  in  New  Jersey,  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania;  in  instituting  strong  though  popular  tem- 
perance measures;  and  in  innovating  a  Discipline  of  Policy 
for  the  church.  Brown  also  urged  the  massive  instituting  of 
"parochial"  schools  to  educate  black  children.  He  also  drew 
up  a  type  of  church  calendar  designating  on  given  Sundays 
a  sermon  topic  theme. ^^  The  harshness  of  this  man  also  ex- 
hibited itself  at  times  when,  for  example,  a  colleague.  Brother 
Noah  Cannon,  was  found  guilty  of  "heresy"  by  his  assertions 
in  an  unauthorized  book.  Rock  of  Wisdo7n,  which,  according 
to  Brown,  was  "detrimental  to  the  faith." 

In  1835  Brown  was  called  to  pastor  the  famous  Mother 
Bethel  A.M.E.  Church  of  Philadelphia,^^  which  had  been 
without  pastoral  guidance  since  Allen's  death  in  1831.  To 
this  excellent  church  Brown  took  with  him  as  assistants  John 
Cornish  and  Francis  P.  Graham.  It  was  the  intention  of 
Brown   to  fortify  himself  always  with  younger  men   whose 
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energy  and  intelligence  he  could  rely  upon.  For  this  reason 
he  elevated  to  bishop  two  young  blacks  in  the  late  1830's  who 
were  to  give  dynamism  to  the  A.M.E.  movement,  Edward 
Waters  and  William  Paul  Quinn.-° 

In  1836  Brown  commissioned  the  first  efforts  of  foreign 
missionary  work  by  appointing  one  Scipio  Beanes  as  A.M.E. 
missionary  to  Haiti. ^^ 

As  the  reform  spirit  was  spreading  across  America  at  the 
end  of  the  1830's  by  white  Protestantism,  the  black  churches 
of  America,  while  attempting  to  focus  on  weightier  matters, 
succumbed  to  its  prevading  persuasion  as  well.  This  reform 
movement  caused  Bishop  Brown  in  1837  to  draw  up  his  own 
set  of  "new  measures"  to  insure  high  spirituality  within  the 
A.M.E.  church.  Codes  of  strict  behavior  for  both  ministers 
and  laymen,  especially  women,  were  exacted.  This  the  church 
overall  did  not  resist,  but  it  was  Brown's  stress  on  the  educa- 
tion of  the  ministry  that  received  stares  of  hostility. 

There  were  opponents  to  education,  and  especially  the  education  of 
the  ministry,  within  its  own  ranks,  though  there  were  exceptions  to  the 
attitude  these  took.  Bishop  Morris  Brown  was  always  in  favor  of  edu- 
cation in  the  pulpit  as  well  as  out  of  it.^^ 

This  question  of  ministerial  education,  as  we  shall  see  be- 
low, would  subsequently  send  the  A.M.E.  communion  into 
factionalism. 

From  1838  to  1840  Brown  found  himself  heavily  engaged  in 
extending  the  influence  of  the  A.M.E.  church  into  new  fron- 
tiers. Development  of  the  church  in  western  New  York  saw 
parishes  developed  in  Utica,  Rochester,  Troy,  Niagara  and 
Buffalo.  The  New  York  State  churches,  particularly  those  in 
Rochester,  Troy  and  Buffalo,  and  later  in  Utica  and  Syracuse, 
were  to  play  a  major  role  in  the  black  convention  movement 
during  the  '40's  and  in  the  subsequent  abolitionist  activity.^^ 

The  establishment  of  the  A.M.E.  church  in  southern  Can- 
ada was  due  chiefly  to  the  individual  efforts  of  Morris  Brown, 
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who  in  1839  began  several  tours  of  the  Northland  to  organize 
churches  for  the  spiritual  sustenance  of  freedmen  and  fugitive 
slaves  who  were  beginning  to  inhabit  Canadian  territory  in 
increasing  numbers.  By  Jtuie  of  that  year  Brown  had  success- 
fully established  churches  with  pastors  in  Toronto,  Maiden, 
Hamilton  and  Branford,  upper  Canada.-^  In  a  rather  extended 
circuit  Brown  also  included  churches  in  Boston,  Providence 
and  Lockport,  New  York. 

The  new  black  influx  into  Canada  was  to  heighten  a  decade 
later  with  the  passing  of  the  savage  Fugitive  Slave  Act  and  the 
A.M.E.  church  in  that  territory  would  flourish;  however,  the 
black  migrant  stream  into  Canada  was  sufficient  by  1839  to 
make  chtirch  extention  into  an  area  necessary.  On  this  wise, 
John  Hope  Franklin  writes: 

Since  many  Negro  leaders  in  Canada  were  ministers,  the  religious 
life  of  the  refugees  was  not  neglected  .  .  .  Negro  religious  leaders  from 
the  United  States,  such  as  the  Reverend  Samuel  R.  Ward  and  Bishop 
Morris  Brown,  showed  their  interest  by  visiting  communities  and  minis- 
tering to  the  people.  By  1840,  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
had  enough  congregations  to  prompt  Bishop  Brown  to  organize  a 
Canadian  Conference  at  Toronto."^ 

Upon  Brown's  return  to  Philadelphia  in  1840,  he  found 
matters  relating  to  the  posture  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  regarding  slavery  and  the  equal  membership  status 
of  free  blacks  in  a  despairing  situation.  While  Brown,  and 
Allen  before  him  never  attempted  ecclesiastical  reconciliation 
with  white  Methodism,  both  had  attempted  to  forge  healthy 
relationships,  but  the  "abolitionist  complex"  that  northern 
Methodism  feared  had  kept  that  relationship  somewhat  infirm. 
Brown,  stern  and  uncompromising  through  his  own  personal 
experience,  abandoned  his  hope  in  white  Methodism,  when 
in  1840  the  restricting  Few  Resolution  was  passed  by  the 
Methodist  church. 

Ignatius  Few,  a  prestigious  white  Methodist  minister  from 
Savannah,  Georgia  and  president  of  Emory  College,  argued 
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against  equal  representation  of  and  for  black  people  within 
the  Methodist  church.  According  to  Few,  if  blacks,  partic- 
ularly slaves,  cannot  testify  against  whites  in  court,  and  if  they, 
by  the  nation's  laws  are  not  equal  socially  or  spiritually,  the 
Methodist  Church  is  under  no  obligation  to  regard  blacks  as 
having  any  equal  rights  within  such  jurisdiction.-'^  Of  course, 
the  northern  Methodists  read  this  as  a  anti-abolitionist  plot; 
but  rather  than  risk  dissention,  they  accepted  this  dictum  that 
actually  denied  black  Methodists  humanity  within  the  church 
of  Christ.  Others,  however,  like  the  radical  Orange  Scott,  were 
not  to  submit. 

To  Morris  Brown  and  the  A.M.E.  church  the  Few  Resolu- 
tion only  strengthened  their  position  of  black  church  separate- 
ness  and  accelerated  the  A.M.E.  church  in  its  anti-slavery 
agitation.  The  Few  Resolution,  to  most  blacks  of  knowledge, 
was  the  religious  forerunner  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  which 
was  to  come  a  decade  later. 

The  Few  Resolution  became  the  'scarlet  letter'  that  signified  the 
shame  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Ministers  would  probably 
continue  to  accept  or  refuse  Negro  testimony  in  church  trials  at  their 
own  discretion,  by  the  General  Conference,  in  passing  a  resolution  to 
follow  civil  procedure  in  such  matters,  had  indicated  what  abolitionists 
had  constantly  contended:  Negroes  could  not  be  accepted  on  the  basis 
of  Christian  equality  in  a  church  that  had  sacrificed  its  independence 
of  civil  pressures.  In  the  Old  Northwest  and  Iowa,  as  well  as  in  the 
South,  Methodists  would  theoretically  be  unable  to  accept  Negroes 
into  the  full  life  of  the  church  because  of  this  popular  feeling."^ 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  Few  controversy,  many  blacks 
left  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  with  not  a  small  number 
finding  refuge  within  its  African  counterpart. 

In  1841  Brown  initiated  changes  in  the  educational  struc- 
ture of  the  church  that  was  to  rent  the  A.M.E.  "temple  in 
twain."  That  year  Brown  commissioned  George  Hogarth  to 
publish  the  first  printed  matter  of  the  denomination.  The 
Christian  Herald.    This  was  to  be  supported  by  still  another 
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newssheet,  Zion  s  Wesley  an,  which  was  to  be  edited  by  Jehiel 
S.  Bemaii.  Both  men  were  formidable  A.M.E.  preachers  with 
some  learning.  The  two  journals  met  with  poor  success,  were 
not  financially  supported,  and  ugly  mumblings  against  educa- 
tion were  once  more  heard.  This  feeling  was  accelerated 
when  in  the  same  year  Brown  accepted  into  the  connection  a 
black  Lutheran  scholar,  Daniel  Payne.  Payne,  disenchanted 
because  of  the  inability  of  the  Lutheran  church  to  attract 
blacks,  had  opted  for  the  A.M.E.  Very  well  trained,  Payne, 
like  Brown,  had  been  born  of  free  parents  in  Charleston  and 
had  availed  himself  of  an  excellent  education.  Trained  at  the 
Gettysburg  Theological  Seminary,  Payne  was  perhaps  the 
inost  polished  black  clergyman  of  his  day.  Erudite  in  Latin, 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  he  had  translated  in  complete  form  a 
Greek  New  Testament  by  the  time  he  was  28.  His  entry  into 
the  A.M.E.  ranks  was,  of  course,  suspect,  for  black  men  trained 
in  "white  ways"  were,  to  most  of  the  A.M.E.  brethren,  too 
sophisticated  and  secure  to  be  sound  timber  for  a  black  church. 
In  1842  Payne  got  into  serious  trouble  by  printing  in  the 
Christian  Herald  what  he  thought  would  be  a  sound  ministe- 
rial education  outline,  including  such  unlikely  rigors  as  sys- 
tematic theology,  rhetoric,  Greek  and  Hebrew.  The  title  of 
Payne's  advocacy  was  'Epistles  on  the  Education  of  the  Min- 
istry." The  writing  of  Payne  received  immediate  attention. 
Various  opinions  arose  over  the  credibility  of  Payne's  sug- 
gestion. Brown,  though  far  from  being  well-educated,  insisted 
on  its  validity  much  to  the  consternation  of  his  battle-weary 
old  colleagues.  In  particular  was  Payne  attacked  by  the  older 
brethren  who  looked  upon  Payne's  writing  as  a  direct  attack 
against  themselves,  many  of  whom  were  ex-slaves.  Payne's 
"epistles"  were  attacked  as  infidelity.  One  minister  accused 
Payne  of  being  a  "devil."  However  necessary  education  may 
have  been,  Payne's  method  and  possibly  not  his  idea  put  him 
in  trouble.  He  had  denouncedf  uneducated  black  preachers 
as  "ignorant."   He  also  alluded  to  the  "intelligence"  of  others, 
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who,  like  Brown,  had  received  some  meagre  form  of  learning, 
but  by  so  doing  created  a  visible  class  system  within  the  A.M.E. 
Starting  with  the  1843  conference,  a  constant  battle  would 
ensue  between  the  "learned  and  the  unlearned,"  resulting  in 
1849  in  a  near  irreparable  split.-* 

What  implications  Brown  might  have  had  with  the  Liberty 
Party  are  not  fully  known  (he  was  involved  in  1843),  but  it 
is  probable  that  his  power  and  prestige  in  the  black  north 
prompted  the  party  to  solicit  his  support.  It  is  ascertained 
quite  accurately,  though,  that  Brown  was  a  chief  delegate  to 
the  Black  Congress  of  1843  at  Buffalo  that  actually  led  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  Liberty  Party  in  1848  despite  the  efforts 
of  Frederick  Douglass.-^ 

In  1844  Brown  extended  the  work  of  the  A.M.E.  church 
into  Missouri  and  Kentucky,  and  commissioned  William  Paul 
Quinn  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  the  Southwest  and  the 
Far  West.  The  church  reproduced  itself  prolifically  in  Penn- 
sylvania, too,  adding  the  Harrisburg  Circuit  with  churches 
at  Mount  Joy,  Marietta,  Columbia  and  Wrightsville.  Brown 
also  administered  the  creation  of  the  Lancaster  Circuit,  in- 
cluding the  towns  of  Pemingtonville,  Lebanon  Valley,  Brit- 
ton,  Canastogen    (Canastoga?)  and  Russellville. 

Throughout  the  early  portion  of  the  year  Brown  worked 
seriously,  convening  not  only  the  General  Conference,  but 
several  state  and  regional  conferences.  He  was  also  able, 
through  the  assistance  of  Daniel  Payne,  to  establish  a  parochial 
school  system  in  Washington,  D.C. 

While  on  an  organizational  jaunt  in  Canada  in  late  1844, 
Morris  Brown  suffered  a  paralyzing  stroke  which  was  to  render 
him  completely  immobile.  Being  carried  from  Toronto  to 
Philadelphia,  he  also  lost  much  of  his  speaking  voice  which 
he  regained  after  some  rest.  Consequently  he  attempted  to 
direct  the  affairs  of  the  church  from  his  bed.  Once  regaining 
some  use  of  his  limbs,  he  would  attempt  to  preach  at  Mother 
Bethel  and  would  attempt   to  chair  conferences.     This,   of 
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course,  proved  too  much  for  the  old  man  now  in  his  late 
seventies.  At  his  request  the  reins  of  the  A.M.E.  church  were 
handed  over  to  William  Paul  Ouinn. 

Perhaps  it  was  good  that  Brown  was  spared  the  fractionalism 
and  dissent  that  marked  the  post- 1845  A.M.E.  church.  The 
forces  of  Daniel  Payne  not  only  ascended  to  the  majority,  but 
they  as  well  turned  the  church  around  from  the  posture  of 
social  agitation  to  assimilationism.  The  A.M.E.  church  would 
not  ever  recover  from  the  class  system  so  evident  within  its 
communion  by  1850. 

On  May  9,  1849,  Bishop  Morris  Brown  gave  up  the  ghost. 
The  labors  of  this  man  of  God,  firmly  dedicated  to  racial 
justice  and  spiritual  equality,  were  called  to  their  just  reward. 
Words  from  his  eulogy  as  preached  by  A.  W.  Wayman  are 
adequate: 

Such  a  life  as  this,  my  brethren,  cannot  soon  be  forgotten;  it  may  be 
termed  an  evangelical  faith— such  faith  as  this  Rt.  Rev.  Morris  Brown 
had  from  youth  to  an  old  man  .  .  .  When  Bishop  Allen  was  called 
hence  by  the  voice  of  death,  and  left  the  connection  in  the  care  of 
Bishop  Brown  .  .  .  from  1831  to  1844  he  stood  in  front  of  the  battle, 
and  led  on  the  sacramental  host.  Through  hot  and  cold,  wet  and  dry, 
he  went  to  regulate  the  militant  churches  .  .  .  Though  dead,  yet  he 
speaketh  in  the  regions  of  light  and  glory  of  God,  waiting  the  day  of 
his  appointed  time  till  his  change  shall  come,  when  God  shall  call 
him  forth  to  mingle  forever  with  the  redeemed.  My  brethren,  he  has 
left  us  in  the  wilderness.  As  his  sons  in  the  Gospel,  let  us  follow  his 
example.  Though  dead,  he  speaketh  today  from  the  realms  of  bliss  to 
his  brethren,  and  says,  'Come  on!'    The  victory  will  be  ours.'''' 

Since  most  major  theologians  and  church  historians  have 
suggested  that  the  black  church  and  minister  have  left  little 
or  nothing  to  American  religious  posterity,  ignoring  or  igno- 
rant of  the  episode  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
and  the  labors  of  Richard  Allen  and  Morris  Brown,  and  other 
black  men  of  God,  too  numerous  to  account,  it  would  seem 
that  that  theology  and  church  history  stand  in  dire  need  of  a 
radical  review  and  reinterpretation. 
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Black  Power!  The  shock  of  these  two  words  is  similar  to 
the  effect  of  hearing  a  song  played  in  two  different  keys  at  the 
same  time.  We  have  the  feeling  that  somehow  these  two  words 
simply  do  not  belong  together.  Black  Power  is  an  entirely  new 
concept  in  America.  In  Africa,  no!  India,  no!  Haiti,  no! 
America,  yes!  We  have  never  really  known  anything  in  this 
country  except  white  power.  It  has  not  been  called  by  that 
name.  It  was  taken  for  granted  that  when  you  talked  about 
power  as  far  as  political,  social,  or  economic  power  was  con- 
cerned, you  were  automatically  talking  about  white  power. 
But  having  rejected  the  notions  that  virtue  is  white  and  beauty 
is  white.  Black  people  now  reject  the  equally  fallacious  notion 
that  power  is  white.  What  Black  people  and  red  people  and 
other  non-white  people  in  this  country  want  is  a  sharing  of 
power.  Contrary  to  the  normal  use  of  power  by  the  white 
majority,  they  do  not  want  power  to  exploit,  to  oppress,  and 
to  subjugate.  The  cry  is  for  power  to  determine  and  control 
our  own  destinies — politically,  socially,  and  economically. 

These  Black  Power  concepts  of  identity  and  self-determina- 
tion are  very  important  because  they  reach  into  every  facet  of 
living  and  are  certainly  very  crucial   educational   concerns. 
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It  was  Malcolm  X  who  said  that  "education  is  our  passport 
to  the  future,  for  tomorrow  belongs  to  the  people  who  pre- 
pare for  it  today.  "^  Perhaps  the  definition  and  direction  of 
one's  entire  life  can  be  determined  by  his  continuous  asking 
and  attempting  to  answer  these  important  questions:  Where 
do  I  come  from?  (origin),  Where  am  I  going?  (destiny),  and 
Why  am  I  here?  (existential  being)."  This  may  be  thought 
of  as  an  individual  dimension  of  education. 

A  second  and  no  less  important  aspect  of  education  is  the 
social  dimension.  Dr.  Vincent  Harding,  director  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  the  Black  World,  summarized  this  socio-political 
educational  perspective  in  these  words:  "We  believe  (that) 
education  should  give  students  tools  for  reconstructing  so- 
ciety. If  education  in  the  past  equipped  black  students  to 
escape  the  black  community,  (then)  black  studies  .  .  .  should 
prepare  them  to  return  and  engage  its  problems  as  a  part 
of  a  general  black  liberation  effort.  In  other  words,  they 
reject  the  Western  selfish  individual  concept  of  'me  first' 
and  embrace  the  African  co-operative  family  concept  of 
'Ujamaa'  in  which  blacks  trained  for  various  professions  see 
themselves  as  members  of  an  'extended  family'  whose  interest 
supersedes  their  own."^ 

Now  the  relationship  between  Black  Power  and  education 
is  this:  in  order  for  education  to  assist  Black  people  in  their 
self-determination,  the  educational  content,  style,  and  goals 
must  be  determined  and  carried  forth  by  Black  people.  White 
people,  being  white  and  using  their  white-oriented  books  and 
curriculuin  materials  which  are  products  of  an  oppressive, 
racist  philosophy,  cannot  lead  Black  children  along  the  path 
of  Black  identity  nor  teach  them  the  techniques  of  mental, 
social,  and  economic  liberation. 

Further,  white  teachers,  no  matter  how  "liberal"  and  con- 
scientious, cannot  speak  the  language  of  the  Black  Experience, 
nor  can  they  be  the  crucial  models  Black  people  need.  Two 
of  the  terribly  important  aspects  of  the  learning  process  are 
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the  motivational  and  concomitant  factors.  When  a  teacher 
is  the  "living  for  instance"  of  his  teaching,  the  effect  is  often 
far  beyond  anything  that  shows  up  in  the  normal  evaluative 
process.  Who  can  calculate  the  effect  of  the  influence  of  Dr. 
Benjamin  Mays  on  the  life  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.?  Or 
who  would  care  to  prophesy  regarding  the  impact  of  Pro- 
fessor Herbert  Marcuse  on  the  life  and  destiny  of  Angela 
Davis?  Models  are  tremendously  important,  and  Black  people 
cannot  afford  to  leave  their  children  in  the  hands  of  white 
teachers  who  are  simply  not  prepared  by  birth,  training,  or 
inclination  for  the  task  of  liberating  Black  minds. 

That  is  why  what  is  now  happening  in  the  South  in  the 
name  of  desegregation  or  integration  is  such  a  tragedy.  Black 
schools  are  being  closed,  and  teachers,  principals,  and  other 
personnel  are  being  fired,  "kicked  upstairs,"  demoted,  and 
otherwise  displaced  in  normal  white  power  style.  This  situ- 
ation leaves  the  Black  child  in  foreign  territory  almost  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  the  enemy  with  few  of  his  own  Black 
adults  to  relate  to,  appeal  to,  or  emulate.  Rev.  Hosea  Williams, 
national  program  director  for  the  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference,  looked  at  the  situation  and  stated  that  "Black 
people  in  the  South  would  be  better  off  with  school  segre- 
gation."^ What  is  taking  place  is  simply  the  setting  up  of  the 
Black  childen  for  a  process  of  white  brain-washing.  According 
to  a  National  Education  Association  study,  since  1967  more 
than  1,000  black  educators  have  been  fired  and  over  5,000 
white  teachers  and  administrators  have  been  hired, "^  some  of 
whom  are  reputed  to  be  less  qualified  than  the  Black  person- 
nel who  were  fired.*' 

Although  Elliot  Richardson,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  finds  it  exhilerating  that 
southern  desegregation  has  proceeded  at  such  a  "dramatic 
and  unprecedented"  pace,  one  wonders  whether  he  is  real- 
istically counting  the  cost  or  considering  what  these  changes 
will  mean  to  southern  Black  children  in  the  future.^ 
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The  decrease  in  Black  principals  alone  is  alarming.  In 
North  Carolina  in  1967  there  were  620  Black  principals,  in 
1971  there  were  only  170;  in  Alabama  there  were  250,  now 
there  are  40.  Mississippi,  in  that  same  period,  has  fired  or 
otherwise  gotten  rid  of  250  principals.  In  terms  of  teachers, 
Alabama  alone  had  "dismissed,  demoted  or  pressured  into 
resigning"  one-third  of  its  10,500  Black  teachers.^  The  pres- 
ent and  future  harm  to  the  psyches  of  Black  children  is  beyond 
calculation. 

Nor  is  the  situation  substantially  better  in  northern  cities 
where  a  constant  stream  of  young,  inexperienced,  badly 
trained,  racially  hung  up,  white  teachers  are  continuously 
sent  into  the  Black  ghettos.  Seldom  are  they  prepared  by 
anything  they  have  studied  in  college  or  experienced  in  life 
for  the  "cultural  shock"  they  receive  when  they  enter  the 
classroom  of  non-white,  non-middle  class  children.^  Their 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  child's  historical  background  or  of 
empathy  with  his  present  situation  often  makes  effective 
teaching  virtually  impossible. 

Which  leads  us  to  a  problem  that  crops  up  in  most,  if  not 
all,  human  relationships — that  is  the  problem  of  insensitivity. 
The  underlying  problem  involved  in  most,  if  not  all,  nega- 
tive racial-ethnic-class  relationships  is  due  to  the  gross,  many 
times  unconscious,  unfeeling  responses  to  the  unnoticed  needs 
of  the  minority  group  members.  The  following  example, 
taken  from  an  article  entitled  "Portrait  of  the  Forgotten" 
by  Peter  Farb,  illustrates  the  point.  The  late  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy  once  asked  the  white  principal  of  an  Indian  school 
whether  Indian  culture  and  tradition  were  a  part  of  the  cur- 
riculuin.  The  principal  replied,  "There  isn't  any  history 
to  this  tribe."  Actually,  the  grandfathers  of  the  Indian  chil- 
dren had  played  important  roles  in  the  history  of  the  West. 
The  Senator  next  inquired  about  library  books  in  which  the 
Indian  children  could  read  about  the  culture.    He  was  shown 
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Captive  of  the  Delawares.  On  the  cover  is  a  white  child  being 
scalped  by  an  Indian  !^° 

The  insensitivity  of  the  dominating  group  can  often  be 
beyond  rational  or  emotional  comprehension.  And  yet  we  are 
amazed  when  a  place  like  Watts  bursts  into  a  |200,000,000 
holocaust.  If  the  power-people,  the  white  power-people  in 
America  fail  to  develop  finer  sensitivities  toward  the  poor 
and  oppressed  minorities,  our  country's  doom  could  one  day 
rival  that  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah — without  Russia  ever 
having  fired  a  missile. 

Directions  for  Black  Education 

The  important  question  is  this:  What  can  be  done  in  the 
education  of  Black  people  to  counteract  the  effects  of  years 
of  slavery,  segregation,  and  devilish  integration?  First,  the 
schools  in  Black  neighborhoods  must  be  turned  over  to  the 
control  and  operation  of  Black  people.  The  white  teachers, 
principals,  and  other  educational  personnel  need  not  nec- 
essarily be  fired  or  otherwise  pressured  into  leaving;  but  it 
should  be  understood  that  the  goal  is  black  educational  leader- 
ship for  all-Black  communities.  The  same  principle  should 
hold  true  for  predominantly  Indian,  Puerto  Rican,  and 
Chicano  communities.  As  vacancies  occur  in  white  schools, 
white  personnel  should  be  transferred  to  them;  and  as  vacan- 
cies occur  in  Black  schools  they  should  be  filled  by  Black 
personnel. 

There  will  be  problems  involved.  One  such  problem  will 
be  the  shortage  of  Black  teachers  and  other  personnel.  The 
shortage  will  create  a  readily  apparent  demand  within  the 
Black  community  which  will  in  turn  become  a  motivating 
force  to  induce  more  Black  persons  to  turn  to  education  as  a 
career,  through  which  they  can  make  their  contribution  to 
Black  liberation  and  can  at  the  same  time  earn  a  respectable 
living. 
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A  second  problem  is  one  of  experience.  It  may  be  pointed 
out  that  Black  people  do  not  have  sufficient  experience  in 
operating  a  school  system  to  do  an  effective  job.  And  while 
it  is  true  that  most  Black  people  have  not  had  much  experi- 
ence in  handling  large  building  projects  and  large  sums  of 
money,  it  must  also  be  said  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove 
that  Black  people  cannot  do  as  effective  a  job  in  running  an 
educational  institution  as  their  white  counterparts.  It  must 
also  be  said  that  Black  people  can  hardly  do  any  more  mental, 
moral,  or  spiritual  harm  to  themselves  than  white  people 
have  done  over  the  last  350  years.  Black  people  (as  well  as 
Indians,  Chicanos,  etc.)  deserve  a  chance  to  see  whether  or 
not  they  can  do  better.  They  just  might  succeed  in  education 
as  they  have  in  every  other  area  where  given  even  half  a 
chance. 

The  second  thing  we  can  do  in  the  area  of  education  to 
counteract  years  of  slavery,  segregation,  and  integration  is  to 
give  minority  young  persons  every  advantage  and  encourage- 
ment to  get  the  best  education  possible.  This  involves  making 
available  to  them  everything  they  need  to  succeed,  including 
money,  housing,  books,  remedial  courses,  Black  counseling, 
Black  studies  (or  Red,  Brown,  etc.)  as  well  as  practical  work 
experience  within  and  outside  of  the  Black  community. 

Thirdly,  the  hiring  of  Black  and  other  minority  group 
personnel  shotild  be  pursued  consistently  on  every  level  and 
in  every  area  of  the  education  enterprise — from  HEW  in 
Washington  on  down  to  the  custodian  of  the  little  school  in 
Coldwater,  Mississippi.  It  should  be  an  accepted  understand- 
ing that  the  minority  member  is  in  his  position  to  do  his 
assigned  task  but  also  to  sensitize  the  institution  too  and  to 
serve  in  the  direct  interest  of  "his  people." 

Fourthly,  Black  (Brown,  Red,  etc.)  scholarship  should  be 
encouraged.  The  writing  of  books  and  articles,  the  editing 
of  journals,  the  doing  and  recording  of  research  should  all 
be  vigorously  and  financially  encouraged.    Organizations  like 
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the  Institute  of  the  Black  World,  the  Institute  For  Nonviolent 
Social  Change,  the  Martin  Luther  King  Library  Documenta- 
tion Center,  the  Black  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters,  and 
many  others  should  all  be  encouraged  and  supported. 

The  United  Negro  College  Fund,  which  lends  financial 
support  to  39  of  America's  top  Black  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  should  have  its  annual  budget  quadrupled,  so  that 
more  of  the  120  Black  colleges  can  receive  much  needed 
assistance  from  the  fund.  Although  radio,  newspapers,  tele- 
vision, magazines,  recordings,  and  films  are  not  always  per- 
ceived as  educational  in  the  formal  sense,  they  do  much  to 
educate  informally  and  to  shape  both  public  and  private 
opinion.  The  participation  of  persons  of  minority  status 
should  be  promoted  in  every  facet  of  these  enterprises  includ- 
ing management  and  ownership. 

Finally,  there  is  much  that  the  individual  can  do  educa- 
tionally to  counteract  the  effects  of  slavery,  segregation,  and 
one-way  integration.  If  the  individual  is  Black,  he  or  she 
must  take"  advantage  of  every  educational  opportunity.  He 
must  study  hard  and  diligently.  He  must  strive  to  develop 
the  personal,  social,  and  spiritual  dimensions  of  his  life,  so 
that  he  may  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  people  he  serves  the 
very  best  that  he  is  and  can  produce.  He  must  know  himself, 
his  people  and  his  task,  and  perform  that  task  diligently  and 
unselfishly. 

If  he  is  white,  he  is  in  something  of  a  dilemma  at  this  point 
in  Black-white  relationships.  He  is  no  longer  welcome,  as 
he  once  was,  as  a  leader,  a  comrade,  or  even  as  an  adviser. 
And  yet  should  he  possess  social  consciousness  and  moral 
sensitiveness  he  is  a  valuable  person.  With  horror,  he  watched 
the  death  of  integration,  but  he  still  has  hope.  Hope  is  very 
valuable  but  he  has  even  more.  He  has  position,  he  has  the 
respect  of  his  colleagues,  he  has  influence.  He  has  his  hands 
on  a  lot  of  doors.    He  can  open  many  of  them  to  the  powerless 
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people  whom  he  can  no  longer  lead,  companion,  or  advise. 
They  can  go  in,  take  their  places,  and  do  their  thing. 

Perhaps  the  liberal  can  do  more  now  of  lasting  quality  than 
at  any  other  time  in  our  history.  He  can  open  a  door,  or  dig 
a  well,  or  build  a  bridge.  He  must  do  so  with  the  full  aware- 
ness that  his  efforts  will  not  be  immediately  appreciated.  But 
he  must  continue  to  open  doors,  dig  wells,  and  build  bridges 
with  the  faith  that  the  doors  will  become  opportunities  for 
cooperative  endeavor,  that  his  wells  will  become  meeting 
places  for  fellowship,  and  that  his  bridges  may  become  avenues 
of  reconciliation. 

To  each  is  given  a  bag  of  tools, 
A  shapeless  mass,  a  book  of  rules. 

And  each  must  make  ere  life  has  flown 
A  stumbling  block  or  stepping  stone. 

NOTES 
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Viewpoint 

During  the  early  Sixties  the  modern  Black  revolt  against 
social  injustices  and  oppression  sharply  projected  itself  into 
the  American  scene.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Black  student 
sit-ins  in  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  are  a  significant  bench- 
mark of  what  has  been  named  the  Black  Revolution.  After 
the  assassination  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  in  April,  1968, 
there  was  another  discernible  thrust  among  Black  people 
to  liquidate  the  venomous  evils  of  racism  in  American  life. 
Unlike  the  movement  of  the  early  Sixties,  the  1968  battle 
to  break  the  shackles  of  oppression  was  accompanied  by  clear 
voices  of  Whites  who  asked,  "What  is  this  country  coming 
to?.  What  can  we  do?"  In  secular  and  religious  educational 
institutions  other  Whites  declared,  "We  think  it  is  time  for 
us  to  do  something  to  eliminate  racial  prejudice  and  hatred." 
As  a  consequence  the  1969-70  school  year  saw  many  "minority 
group  programs,"  "special  recruitment  programs,"  "Black 
scholarships,"  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Scholarships  and 
Black  studies  programs  installed  in  both  secular  and  religious 
educational  institutions.  Also  beginning  in  1968  (and  con- 
Norman  R.  Dixon  is  Guest  Piofessor  at  Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary  and 
Professor  of  Higher  Education  at  the  School  of  Education,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
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tinuing  to  the  present),  there  were  established  a  number  of 
hastily  constructed  "Black"  positions.  These  expendable  posi- 
tions were  given  such  flimsy  titles  as  "Assistant  to  the  Dean," 
"Special  Assistant  to  the  Vice-President,"  "Director  of  Black 
Studies,"  "Special  Recruiter,"  and  the  like.  In  general  these 
Black  programs  and  positions  were  not  top  institutional 
priorities  nor  were  they  inextricably  enmeshed  with  the 
central  mission  of  the  institutions;  hence  such  artificial  ap- 
pendages were  easy  victims  of  economic  and  academic  pruning 
knives. 

In  America  today  higher  education  has  three  objectives: 
research,  instruction,  and  service.  Theological  schools,^  in 
general,  have  a  special  character  all  their  own.  By  design 
and  commitment  they  espouse  Christian  religious  values 
which  should  mean  a  difference  in  their  operations. 

Typical  of  the  commitment  of  White  theological  schools  to 
the  Christian  ethic  is  the  following  statement: 

The  theological  seminary  is  the  servant  of  the  Church.  Its  function 
is  to  furnish  the  Church's  potential  ministers  with  an  environment  in 
which  they  may  gain  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  equipment 
requisite  for  the  fulfillment  of  their  role  in  the  life  of  the  Church. 
The  formal  curriculum  is  the  major  way  in  which  the  seminary  fulfills 
this  function. 

The  Church's  essential  nature  consists  in  its  being  the  servant  of  God, 
the  body  of  Christ,  the  Community  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  the  con- 
tinuing medium  of  the  presence  of  the  triune  God  who  revealed  himself 
in  Jesus  Christ,  the  living  Lord  of  the  Church..  To  the  Church  has  been 
given  the  ministry  of  God's  grace  for  the  reconciliation  of  the  world. 
The  Church  fulfills  this  ministry  by  proclaiming  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
and  by  witnessing  to  this  Gospel  through  living  in  obedience  to  Christ 
in  the  whole  of  life. 

Accordingly,  it  is  the  function  of  the  theological  seminary  to  guide 
the  Churches'  future  ministers  into  an  increasingly  thorough  under- 
standing of  this  Gospel  and  into  a  deepening  commitment  to  Jesus 
Christ  as  Lord  of  the  Church;  to  inspire  them  with  a  deep  sense  of  the 
Gospel's  relevance  to  the  life  of  man;  to  inaugurate  a  search  into  the 
infinite  variety  of  implications  of  the  same  for  man's  salvation  at  every 
level  of  life;  and  to  equip  these  potential  ministers  with  the  skills  which 
will  make  them  effective  in  their  service  of  the  work  throughout  the 
Church's  life." 
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While  there  are  some  points  in  the  above  statement  which 
today's  Blacks  seriously  question,  there  is  acceptance  of  the 
fact  that  theological  schools  profess  open  allegiance  to  God. 
Unlike  secular  institutions  theological  schools  clearly  and 
firmly  commit  themselves  to  moral  and  spiritual  values.  Their 
central  mission  is  the  preservation  and  refinement  of  the 
Christian  way  of  life. 

Despite  special  Christian  educational  statements  describing 
their  functions,  theological  schools  behave  no  differently  from 
secular  institutions.  In  fact  there  are  abundant  data  to  con- 
firm the  statement  that  many  institutions  owing  no  allegiance 
to  Christ  have  far  outdistanced  theological  schools  in  accept- 
ing and  serving  the  needs  of  God's  Black  children.  Thus 
statements  about  their  devotion  to  God  are  pharasaical.  Study 
of  theological  school  catalogs  and  other  literature  in  1972 
reveals  a  shocking  lack  of  Black  students,  faculty,  staff,  ad- 
ministrators, and  trustees.  Such  study  also  reveals  a  clear 
lack  of  courses  devoted  to  the  needs  of  Black  religious  leaders 
and  Black  communities.  Pictures  of  Black  students,  faculty, 
staff,  administrators,  trustees,  and  community  service  activities 
are  glaringly  missing.  In  one  instance  it  was  stated  that  more 
Black  pictures  in  the  seminary  catalog  would  damage  institu- 
tional chances  of  recruiting  White  students. 

All  too  often  theological  schools  are  citadels  of  racism.  This 
racism  prevents  honest  confrontation  with  Blackness.  In  fact 
many  White  professors,  students,  administrators  and  trustees 
fail  to  deal  with  Blackness  by  denying  its  existence.  Stokely 
Carmichael  provided  an  illuminating  comment  on  this  matter 
when  he  said,  "White  America  will  not  face  the  problem  of 
color,  the  reality  of  it.  The  well-intended  say:  'We're  all 
human,  everybody  is  really  decent,  we  must  forget  color.' 
But  color  cannot  be  'forgotten'  until  its  weight  is  recognized 
and  dealt  with."^  Because  White  theological  schools  are 
racist  in  varying  degrees.  Black  students  must  always  be  in- 
volved in  a  burden  of  struggle  solely  because  of  their  color. 
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When  they  should  be  studying  Hebrew,  Swahili,  or  Bible,  they 
must  be  "fighting"  to  be  visible,^  respected,  heard,  and  in- 
volved in  the  total  life  of  the  school.  White  students  do  not 
pay  this  price  for  being  Black.  The  White  system  protects 
them  automatically. 

The  Garrett  Black  Seminarians'  objectives  succinctly  focus 
on  the  struggle  of  Blacks  in  White  theological  schools.  Their 
objectives  are  as  follows:  "  (1)  to  prepare  its  members  for  the 
frustrations  and  anxieties  of  being  edticated  in  a  white  insti- 
tution to  minister  to  the  Black  community,  (2)  to  draw  upon 
the  Black  community's  corporate  experience  and  relate  it  to 
Garrett,  and  (3)  to  make  the  seminary  more  sensitive  to 
racism."''  The  Garrett  Black  Seminarians  should  have  added 
a  fourth  objective,  to  wit,  to  force  the  seminary  to  take  appro- 
priate action  to  liquidate  racism  and  its  inhuman  effects  upon 
Blacks. 

Despite  all  the  long  hot  summers,  prayer  meetings,  singing 
and  marching,  protests  of  all  sorts,  resolutions  and  declarations 
from  White  theological  schools,  and  all  the  speeches  and 
conferences.  Blacks  are  little  better  situated  in  White  institu- 
tions than  they  were  fifteen  years  ago.  There  has  been  no 
major  transfer  of  governance  of  White  theological  schools  from 
Whites  to  Blacks.  There  has  been  no  dramatic  increase  in 
the  numbers  of  Black  students,  professors,  staff,  and  admin- 
istrators in  White  theological  schools.  There  have  been  few 
deeply  substantive  changes  in  curricula  and  instruction  to 
address  Black  community  needs.  Of  course  many  Whites 
say,  "Oh  but  there  has  been  a  lot  of  progress  made  by  Blacks 
in  theological  schools,  and  the  schools  are  trying."  To  this 
comment  Edward  K.  Weaver's  reaction  is  particularly  ger- 
mane. He  says,  "When  White  people  say  'Hasn't  there  been 
a  great  deal  of  progress  in  the  last  few  years?'  the  Black  man 
says,  'Yes  there  has  been  a  little.  But  I  don't  have  to  settle 
for  a  little.'  "^ 

The  central  concern  of  this  paper  is  the  question:   Will 
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White  theological  schools  meet  the  Black  challenge?  The 
Black  challenge  is  as  follows:  (1)  optimal  Black  involvement 
in  the  corporate  life  of  theological  schools,  (2)  blackenization 
of  curricula  and  instruction,  and  (3)  optimal  service  to  Black 
communities.  Put  another  way  the  challenge  of  Blackness 
demands,  "Involve  us!  Humanize  your  curricula  and  instruc- 
tion!" And  as  James  Brown  advises,  "Get  involved"  in  Black 
community  life! 

So  far  theological  schools  definitely  have  not  made  the  levels 
and  types  of  resource  commitment  demanded  of  them  as 
Christian  institutions  to  meet  the  Black  challenge.  Unless  a 
full  and  complete  re-ordering  of  priorities  is  made  and  more 
human  and  cultural  resources  are  dedicated  to  the  Black 
challenge,  White  theological  schools  will  continue  to  con- 
tribute a  disproportionate  share  of  deceit,  hypocrisy,  and 
hopelessness  to  Black  life  in  America. 

Optimal   Involvement  of  Blacks  in  the 
Corporate  Life  of  Theological  Schools 

In  order  to  meet  the  Black  challenge  White  theological 
schools  must  honestly,  forthrightly,  and  immediately  address 
the  problem  of  optional  involvement  of  Blacks  in  their  cor- 
porate life.  First,  this  requires  deliberate  identification  and 
recruitment  of  Blacks.  Second,  it  demands  that  Blacks  have 
positions  vested  with  meaning  and  power  in  the  existence 
of  the  school. 

School  Governance.  Black  participation  in  school  governance 
is  crucial.  Positions  as  trustee,  president,  dean,  and  depart- 
ment and/or  division  chairman  must  be  opened  to  Black 
personnel.  Many  Whites  are  far  more  willing  to  employ 
Blacks  as  counselors,  staff,  or  professors  than  they  are  to  see 
Blacks  hold  positions  with  power.  Considerable  resistance 
has  accumulated  in  the  White  psyche  against  acceptance  of 
Blacks  in  decision-making  roles  in  the  lives  of  White  people. 
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Concomitant  with  this  is  the  historic  inability  of  many  Whites 
to  behave  in  overtly  honest  and  humane  ways  with  Blacks 
who  possess  real  power.  Top  priority  must  be  given  to  in- 
stalling Blacks  in  positions  which  guarantee  opportunities 
for  optimal  participation  in  school  governance.  When  de- 
mands such  as  these  are  made,  Whites  usually  cry  out,  "This 
is  all  right  if  the  Black  man  is  qualified."  This  is  usually  a 
way  of  copping  out.  Questions  of  qualification  rarely  enter 
the  picture  when  Whites  are  being  considered  for  powerful 
positions.  It  is  automatically  assumed  that  there  are  qualified 
Whites  to  fill  the  job.  It  is  also  assumed  that  qualified  White 
men  or  women  will  be  selected  for  the  position.  Racists 
often  raise  the  question  about  Black  qualifications  because 
they  want  to  set  impossible  criteria  or  because  they  seek  an 
Uncle  Tom.  Blacks  are  sometimes  rejected  because  they  are 
"too  qualified  for  the  job"  or  because  they  are  "too  militant." 

White  theological  schools  must  do  more  now  than  ever 
before  to  share  the  power  of  governance  with  Blacks.  Perhaps 
it  is  at  the  very  peaks  of  power  that  the  greatest  Christian 
challenge  comes. 

Instruction.  White  theological  schools  must  do  more  to 
meet  the  need  for  Black  participation  in  instructional  roles. 
Blacks  must  be  employed  not  merely  as  instructors  and  assis- 
tant professors;  they  must  be  employed  as  associate  professors 
and  professors,  and  as  holders  of  endowed  chairs.  Even  if 
Blacks  come  in  at  the  lower  academic  ranks,  provisions  should 
be  made  for  their  proper  advancement  to  higher  academic 
ranks.  Often  the  system  of  promotion  plus  the  operation  of 
racism  prevent  Black  academic  mobility. 

Blacks  need  open  opportunities  to  participate  in  the  instruc- 
tional process  in  White  theological  seminaries.  There  they 
can  be  of  benefit  to  Black  communities  and  White  schools 
through  their  research,  service,  and  teaching.  White  students 
sorely  need  to  be  involved  in  learning  activities  directed  by 
Blacks.    Many  White  students  have  never  had  contacts  with 
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Blacks  who  by  training,  experience,  and  institutional  status 
are  their  superiors.  It  may  be  a  great  therapeutic  experience 
for  White  students  to  seek  guidance  and  counsel  from  a  Black 
professor.  It  is  certainly  a  fine  Christian  one.  Then,  too, 
there  is  inestimable  value  in  White  professors  having  Black 
peers — still  a  rarity  in  American  higher  education.  The  ex- 
cuse for  not  involving  Blacks  in  the  instructional  process 
can  no  longer  be,  "We  don't  have  that  many  Black  students." 

One  of  the  most  frequently  repeated  reasons  for  not  involv- 
ing Blacks  in  instructional  roles  is  that  it  costs  too  much  to 
employ  them.  It  is  seldom  said  openly  that  many  White 
professors  seriously  resent  employing  Blacks  at  a  higher  salary 
when  the  White  and  the  Black  are  "equally  qualified."  Black 
professionals  are  in  great  demand,  and  there  is  a  short  supply 
of  them.  Now  economic  theory  holds  that  when  the  demand 
is  great  and  the  supply  is  scarce,  the  price  tends  to  be  high. 
It  is  also  illuminating  to  note  that  years  of  neglect  of  Blacks 
simply  because  they  were  Black  helped  generate  present  con- 
ditions. Whites  today  too  are  the  beneficiaries  of  physical, 
economic,  and  academic  exploitation  of  Blacks  for  nearly 
400  years.  The  sin  of  this  dehumanization  is  now  cropping 
up  in  high  price  tags.  It  is  the  job  of  administrative  leaders 
to  reorder  priorities  so  that  the  employment  of  Blacks  is 
primary.  It  is  also  the  responsibility  of  administrative  leaders 
to  educate  White  faculty,  students,  trustees,  and  White  com- 
munity on  the  re-structuring  of  institutional  priorities  in 
terms  of  social  justice  and  academic  excellence.  Administra- 
tive leaders  must  have  the  courage  to  be  unmoved  by  internal 
and  external  racist  flack  generated  by  the  stand  they  have 
taken. 

Another  frequently  cited  reason  for  not  involving  Blacks  in 
instruction  is  "We  just  can't  find  any  Black  professionals." 
There  are  several  productive  ways  to  secure  Black  instructors: 
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1.  Developing  Black  faculty  from  promising  Black  graduate  students, 

2.  Use  of  Black  ministers  and  other  professionals  within  commuting 
range  of  the  school, 

3.  Faculty  exchanges  with  Black  institutions, 

4.  Use  of  Blacks  in  the  community  who  possess  the  knowledge,  under- 
standing, and  skills  needed  by  the  school  whether  or  not  they  hold 
college  and/or  seminary  degrees,  and 

5.  Use  of  Black  students. 

The  first  suggested  plan  for  securing  Black  faculty  needs 
explanation.  It  holds  that  promising  Black  students  should 
be  identified  as  potential  instructors.  Such  students  might 
first  serve  as  assistants  to  selected  professors.  When  a  student 
has  earned  the  B.D.,  Th.M.,  M.R.E.,  or  some  other  appro- 
priate degree,  he  or  she  should  be  granted  financial  aid  to 
attend  another  institution  for  advanced  study.  The  financial 
aid  should  be  granted  with  a  proviso  that  the  student  will 
return  as  a  faculty  member  for  X  number  of  years.  The 
student  should  have  the  option  of  leaving  the  present  institu- 
tion at  any  time  provided  certain  conditions  are  met.  At 
every  step  of  the  process  Black  faculty,  students,  staff,  and 
community  should  participate  in  the  decision-making  process. 

Recruitment,  Admission,  and  Counseling  of  Black  Students. 
Many  White  theological  schools  feel  they  "have  gone  out 
of  their  way  to  recruit  and  admit  Black  students."  Some 
school  officials  feel  unjustifiably  "proud  of  the  number  of 
Black  students  we  now  have."  The  Black  challenge,  the 
challenge  of  Black  people,  demands  far  more  positive  action 
than  is  now  evident  in  most  theological  schools.  Recruitment 
of  Black  students  is  often  very  poorly  planned  and  executed. 
Recruitment  is  often  turned  over  to  Black  students  who  some- 
times are  not  particularly  knowledgeable  of  reservoirs  of 
Black  students.  These  students  also  are  often  not  accountable 
to  anyone.  Special  recruitment  materials  for  Black  students 
are  lacking  or  inadequate.  Systematic  reports  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  recruitment  are  sometimes  non-existent.  Now 
nothing  here  should  be  taken  to  mean  that  Black  students 
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should  not  do  recruiting.  Quite  the  contrary!  It  is  imperative 
that  they  do  so.  But  every  effort  must  be  made  to  maximize 
the  positive  resuks  to  Black  people.  More  and  more  Black 
students  must  be  recruited  and  admitted  to  White  theological 
schools. 

The  students  admitted  shotdd  have  a  definite  impact  on  the 
school.  All  too  often  Black  students  undergo  orientation 
programs  "to  help  them  adjust  to  the  school."  Sadly,  the 
school  does  little  or  nothing  to  adjust  itself  to  the  student. 
Therefore  failure  of  the  Black  student  is  almost  inescapable. 
The  counseling  needed  to  meet  personal,  social,  academic, 
and  financial  problems  does  not  exist  except  as  it  may  come 
from  other  Black  students  or  faculty  or  some  emancipated 
Whites.  Internal  changes  should  be  made  within  White 
theological  schools  to  adapt  them  to  the  changing  needs  of  a 
different  student  population.  Such  changes  include  Black 
student  involvement  in  every  facet  of  school  life.  It  means 
searching  out  and  destroying  racism  in  the  dormitories,  in 
classrooms,  on  the  campus,  in  clubs,  in  the  library,  and  every- 
where it  exists  touching  school  life.  A  Christian  institution 
cannot  afford  to  do  less. 

Sta§  Involve?nent.  White  theological  schools  are  likely  to 
have  Black  janitors,  cooks,  maids,  security  guards,  and  secre- 
taries. A  sense  of  community  is  rarely  built  among  these 
employees  and  even  less  between  Black  students  and  faculty 
on  the  one  hand  and  staff  on  the  other.  Theological  schools 
must  do  far  more  to  promote  a  sense  of  connectedness  among 
Black  staff  members,  Black  students,  faculty,  and  administra- 
tors. Families  of  Black  staff  should  be  involved  in  school 
activities  wherever  possible.  They  should  be  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  programs,  picnics,  orientation  sessions,  and  every- 
where it  is  possible  to  do  so.  Everything  possible  inust  be 
done  to  communicate  a  conception  of  human  dignity,  worth, 
and  connectedness  to  Black  staff  members  in  White  theologi- 
cal schools.   Though  very  important  in  the  life  of  the  schools. 
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these  are  people  who  are  so  often  underpaid,  overworked, 
and  overlooked.  Here  too  Blacks  must  be  upgraded  in  their 
positions.  They  must  not  be  locked  until  retirement  into 
menial  jobs  when  they  are  qualified  for  upward  job  mobility. 

Blackenization  of  Curricula  and  Instruction 

Black  Theology.  White  theological  schools  need  to  subject 
curricula  and  instruction  to  a  heavy  process  of  blackenization. 
This  involves  re-thinking  curricula  and  instruction  in  terms 
of  the  new  Black  awareness  and  Black  power.  These  schools 
must  first  come  to  grips  with  the  fact  that  Blacks  today  are  re- 
jecting White  theology  in  ever-increasing  numbers.  In  Black 
Religion,  Joseph  Washington,  the  Black  author,  says  that 
"white  Christianity  is  sick  unto  death  because  it  cuts  Negroes 
off  from  the  history  of  faith  and  the  tradition  of  theology 
and  because  it  does  not  experience  the  fullness  of  that  history 
since  it  has  been  so  busy  remaining  paternalistic  or  oppres- 
sive."'^ 

White  theology  is  morally  bankrupt.  It  has  permitted 
racism  to  grow  and  thrive  within  the  very  iilstitutions  it 
spawned.  Worse  yet,  it  has  produced  and  nourished  racists 
who  found  theological  justification  for  racial  discrimination 
and  oppression  of  Blacks.  White  theology  has  never  uniformly 
condemned  racists,  nor  has  it  held  out  humanization  to  Black 
people.  Black  students  must  be  taught  Black  theology.  James 
Cone  defines  the  task  of  Black  theology  as  follows: 

The  task  of  Black  theology,  then,  is  to  analyze  the  black  man's  con- 
dition in  the  light  of  God's  revelation  in  Jesus  Christ  with  the  purpose 
of  creating  a  new  understanding  of  Black  dignity  ainong  Black  people, 
and  providing  the  necessary  soul  in  that  people,  to  destroy  white  racism. 
Black  theology  is  primarily  a  theology  of  and  for  Black  people  who 
share  the  common  belief  that  racism  will  be  destroyed  only  when  Black 
people  decide  to  say  in  word  and  deed  to  the  white  racist:  "We  ain't 
gonna  stand  any  more  of  this."  The  purpose  of  Black  theology  is  to 
analyze  the  nature  of  the  Christian  faith  in  such  a  way  that  Black 
people  can  say  Yes  to  blackness  and  No  to  whiteness  and  mean  it.* 
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Black  theology  is  the  platform  from  which  to  launch  the 
theological  education  of  Black  religious  leaders.  It  commits 
all  Blacks  to  an  endless,  untiring  struggle  for  their  human 
freedom.  In  no  way  is  its  existence  dependent  upon  White 
people  for  acceptance  or  rejection.  It  is  not.  Authentic 
Blackness  finds  reality  and  value  in  its  adequacy  to  support 
the  religious  struggles  of  Blacks  for  liberation  from  White 
oppression.  Black  theology  defines  a  God  who  is  supportive 
of  Black  thrusts  for  human  freedom.  It  embraces  a  God  who 
loves  Blacks  most  when  they  strive  for  freedom.  Black  theol- 
ogy perceives  a  God  who  has  especial  love  for  Black  people 
and  provides  them  with  distinctive  power,  guidance,  and 
protection.  Black  theology  perceives  Jesus  as  "a  revolutionary 
black  leader,  a  zealot,  seeking  to  lead  a  Black  Nation  to 
freedom."^ 

A  Black  Reconceptualizatioji  of  Subject  Matter.  Black 
theology  demands  a  reconceptualization  of  the  term  "subject 
matter."  In  most  schools  subject  matter  has  been  conceived 
as  the  data  from  Biblical,  historical,  and  theological  areas 
of  academic  study.  Old  Testament  Hebrew,  New  Testament 
Greek,  Aramaic,  and  Akkadian  are  highly  respected  languages, 
some  say,  because  they  require  sustained  application  of  a 
highly  cerebral  sort.  John  Calvin,  Martin  Luther,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  Karl  Rahner,  Karl  Barth, 
and  other  Whites  are  centers  of  academic  attention.  The  con- 
tent of  the  fields  cited  above  is  somehow  more  respectable 
subject  matter  than  that  in  the  practical  field  of  study.  In 
other  words,  the  most  valuable  subject  matter  is  the  stuff 
found  in  textbooks.  The  older  and  more  difficult  it  is  the 
better  it  is.  Now  here  and  there  one  finds  a  sprinkling  of 
Black  courses.  These  courses  are  not  the  result  of  serious 
study  of  the  philosophy  and  objectives  of  the  school.  Generally 
they  represent  courses  added  as  a  result  of  threats  and  demands 
by  Black  students.  Hence  the  Black  courses  have  less  accept- 
ability and  respectability  in  the  curriculum. 
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A  Black  re-conceptualization  of  subject  matter  involves 
both  definition  and  implementation.  Subject  matter  is  any 
knowledge  and  skill  that  can  be  used  (or  is  used)  to  humanize 
life.  This  definition  precludes  use  of  racist  book  and  non- 
book  instructional  media.  Black  life  and  culture,  then,  be- 
come important  curriculum  content.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  Howard  Thurman,  Malcolm  X,  Elijah  Muhammad, 
Father  Divine,  Alaine  Locke,  Angela  Davis,  Marcus  Garvey, 
Richard  Allen,  and  many  other  Blacks  are  valid  and  proper 
academic  subjects.  From  a  Black  perspective  the  King  James 
Version  of  the  Bible  is  a  document  containing  data  many 
Blacks  reject.  This  book  should  be  studied  with  a  jaundiced 
eye,  say  many  Blacks. 

A  Black  re-conceptualization  of  subject  matter  involves  the 
incorporation  of  Black  content  into  the  biblical,  historical 
and  theological  fields  of  study.  It  also  includes  study  and 
interpretation  of  all  the  data  of  every  experience  (school 
and  non-school)  in  terms  of  Black  values.  It  is  good  to  apply 
the  following  yardsticks:  What  do  Black  scholars  say  about 
the  matter?  What  do  I  think  about  the  matter?  Do  the  data 
reflect  positively  the  life  and  culture  of  Black  people?  Did  a 
White  man  say  (or  do  or  write)  this?  Who  is  he?  Why  did 
he  write  (or  say  or  do)  this?  How  does  this  contribute  to 
Black  dignity,  self-respect,  and  liberation? 

Pygmalion  in  the  Classroom.  Blackenization  of  curricula 
and  instruction  involves  a  new  perception  of  Black  students. 
Many  White  professors  believe  that  the  theological  schools 
are  going  to  pot  because  they  are  admitting  too  many  inferior 
Black  students.  Some  actually  believe  Black  students  are  slow 
learners  at  best  and  non-academic  learners  at  worst.  Other 
professors  have  been  known  to  say  that  "Black  students  can 
only  make  a  C  in  my  course.  They  don't  have  the  ability 
and  the  background."  Such  convictions  tend  to  condemn 
Black  students  to  poor  achievement  or  failure  before  they 
start  a  course.    Robert  Rosenthal  and  Lenore  Jacobson  have 
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produced  a  volume  with  rigorous  experimental  data  to  con- 
firm the  thesis  that  students  whose  teachers  expect  them  to 
perform  well  tend  to  conform  to  teacher  expectancy.^''  Con- 
versely, those  students  whose  teachers  expect  them  to  do 
poorly  tend  to  perform  poorly.  White  professors  in  the 
schools  can  contribute  to  better  Black  student  performance 
by  adopting  positive  attitudes  toward  the  potential  ability 
of  Black  students  to  perform  well. 

Black  In-Service  Education  for  White  Professors.  The 
drastic  changes  required  to  meet  the  Black  challenge  include 
modification  of  the  teaching  behavior  of  professors.  Profes- 
sors, in  general,  have  had  little  or  no  education  in  Black  life 
and  history.  Most  White  professors  have  had  little  or  no 
contact  with  Black  people.  Many  White  professors  fear  the 
strong  militant  posture  quite  common  among  Blacks  today. 
Some  say  race  is  not  important  in  education.  Discussion 
groups,  Black  film  festivals,  seminars,  and  other  in-service 
educational  devices  should  be  used  to  help  White  professors 
learn  Black  values  and  the  subject  matter  of  Black  life  and 
history.  The  object  of  these  in-service  educational  procedures 
is  not  to  enable  Whites  to  manipulate  Blacks  more  effectively. 
Knowledge,  understanding,  values,  and  skills  should  be  de- 
veloped to  foster  blackenization  of  curricula  and  instruction. 
There  can  be  no  curriculum  change  without  a  change  in  the 
people  who  design,  operate,  and  evaluate  the  curriculum. 
Considerable  change  must  be  effected  in  White  professors 
before  curriculum  and  instruction  can  be  blackenized. 

Black  Pictures  and  Paintiyigs  for  Walls.  On  the  walls  of 
buildings  in  White  theological  schools  are  numerous  paintings 
and  pictures  depicting  White  people  and  White  culture.  To 
meet  the  Black  challenge  these  art  productions  must  be  inter- 
spersed with  pictures  of  Black  men,  women,  and  Black 
culture.  That  White  paintings  and  pictures  adorn  the  walls 
of  buildings  in  theological  schools  is  tragic.  Even  more  cruel 
is  propagation  of  the  belief  that  Jesus  Christ  and  all  the 
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angels  are  white.    This  is  done  through  pictorial  represen- 
tations.   This  type  of  racism  must  be  destroyed. 

Optimal  Service  to  Black  Communities 

The  Black  challenge  to  White  theological  schools  demands 
a  re-examination  of  their  community  service  role  and  record. 
It  demands  a  strong  positive  answer  to  the  question:  How 
can  this  school  best  use  its  resources  to  serve  Black  commu- 
nities optimally?  White  theological  schools  have  no  long 
luminous  history  of  service  to  Black  communities,  rural  or 
urban.  In  fact  many  schools  behaved  as  though  Black  com- 
munities did  not  exist.  Until  recently  these  schools  never 
made  any  serious  effort  to  recruit  Black  students  and  employ 
Black  professors,  staff,  and  administrators.  So  they  were  not 
involved  in  the  more  difficult  task  of  relating  positively  to 
Black  community  needs.  Much  of  this  intransigence  still 
exists.  In  one  major  school  a  faculty-student-administrator 
committee  submitted  a  report  to  the  faculty  concerning  the 
establishment  of  a  new  Doctor  of  Ministry  degree  program. 
In  not  one  place  in  the  report  was  the  word  community  ever 
mentioned,  and  no  one  from  the  community  was  involved 
in  preparing  the  report.  When  the  faculty  was  told  about 
this  omission,  not  a  single  faculty  member  made  any  re- 
sponse at  all.  No  one  from  the  community  was  ever  added 
to  the  committee,  and  no  faculty  member  suggested  anyone 
from  the  community.  One  of  the  most  widely  renowned 
professors  on  the  faculty  asked  afterward:  "How  would  you 
involve  the  community?  I  don't  know  how  to  do  that.  What 
would  they  do?"  Yet  a  major  part  of  the  proposed  degree 
program  involved  use  of  community  church  facilities  for 
educational  purposes. 

White  theological  schools  must  relate  positively  to  Black 
communities.  They  must  establish  and  maintain  effective 
communication   with   Black   individuals   and   institutions   so 
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as  to  learn  the  needs  of  Black  communities  from  Black  people. 
Whites  in  the  schools  should  never  try  to  dictate  to  Black 
communities  or  tell  them  what  their  needs  are.  To  Black 
communities  theological  schools  must  say:  "Speak,  thy  ser- 
vant listeneth." 

Special  Study  Programs.  White  theological  schools  can  meet 
the  Black  challenge  by  establishing  special  study  programs 
to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  inner-city,  rural,  and  small- 
town ministers  and  other  religious  leaders.  Most  of  these 
religious  leaders  do  not  hold  college  or  seminary  degrees. 
Some  have  not  even  earned  high  school  diplomas.  Special 
study  programs  to  upgrade  the  performance  of  these  religious 
leaders  would  tap  a  mighty  resource  for  good,  for  God. 

Study  in  Regular  School  Programs.  School  study  programs 
should  be  widely  publicized  throughout  Black  communities. 
It  should  be  made  exceedingly  clear  that  Black  students,  re- 
gardless of  age  or  sex,  are  invited  to  study  in  these  programs. 
Students  should  have  the  option  of  pursuing  or  not  pursuing 
a  degree.  In  every  case  possible  financial  aid  should  be 
granted  to  students  who  need  it. 

Student  and  Faculty  hivolvement.  Black  and  White  stu- 
dents and  faculty  should  be  encouraged  to  offer  their  services 
to  Black  communities  wherever  possible.  In  churches,  re- 
ligious organizations,  and  in  educational  enterprises  students 
and  faculty  can  contribute  immensely  to  community  advance- 
ment. In  no  case  should  school  personnel  go  into  Black 
communities  with  a  desire  to  usurp  the  initiatives  and  rights 
of  Black  people.  They  should  go  in  as  listeners  and  learners, 
as  servants  with  high  Christian  purposes. 

Support  for  Black  Business  Enterprises.  One  of  the  most 
crucial  areas  of  neglect  in  service  to  Black  communities  is 
support  for  Black  business.  Even  when  White  theological 
schools  have  been  willing  to  lend  their  personnel  or  involve 
Blacks  in  study  programs  they  have  not  acted  to  strengthen 
the  ghetto  economy.   They  would  rather  send  in  missionaries 
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than  send  in  orders  for  goods  and  services.  White  theological 
seminaries  should  invest  money  in  Black  banks,  and  they 
should  buy  from  Black  businesses.  Black  hotels  and  motels 
should  be  used  for  housing  school  guests.  Black  restaurants 
should  be  reserved  for  functions  they  can  serve.  In  one 
community  where  a  White  seminary  is  located  the  seminary 
has  never  patronized  Black  businesses.  One  Black  appliance 
merchant  sought  a  contract  to  supply  several  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  appliances,  but  he  never  got  it.  In  other  words, 
there  must  be  deliberate  searches  to  locate  Black  seminaries 
and  special  efforts  made  to  let  Black  businesses  serve  the 
schools.  This  is  a  clear  opportunity  to  "let  George  do  it," 
"George"  being  United  Stafes  paper  money. 

Non-Church  Mmistry  to  Bkick  Communities.  In  terms  of 
numbers  a  large  proportion  of  Black  people  never  attended 
any  church  services.  They  are  the  non-church  people.  These 
are  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  hang  out  on  street  corners, 
in  parks,  in  bars,  grills,  restaurants,  taverns,  poolrooms,  alleys, 
and  similar  places.  While  theological  seminaries  have  con- 
centrated on  the  church-goers  to  the  exclusion  of  street  society. 
It  is  one  thing  to  prepare  religious  educators  to  teach  orderly 
church  school  classes;  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  teach  the 
gospel  of  Christ  to  "profane  and  rowdy  brothers"  in  a  pool- 
room. To  deliver  a  sermon  to  a  Sunday  School  congregation 
is  radically  different  from  rapping  with  brothers  on  a  street 
corner.  The  schools  should  develop  systematic  courses,  semi- 
nars, and  street-work  practicums  to  meet  the  needs  of  non- 
church  clientele.  Street  people  are  God's  children  too;  they 
are  the  hungry  sheep  that  look  up  and  are  not  fed.  The  schools 
definitely  must  develop  new  programs  that  enable  their  per- 
sonnel to  feed  all  the  sheep. 
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Teaching  Strategies  for  Acquiring  Power 
and  Inducing  Change 

Theological  schools  must  teach  Black  students  and  Black 
people  in  their  communities  procedures  for  acquiring  power 
and  means  of  utilizing  that  power  to  induce  social  change. 
Masses  of  Black  people  must  be  taught  to  identify  individuals 
and  institutions  possessing  power,  how  they  acquired  power, 
how  they  maintain  their  power,  and  how  they  use  it.  They 
must  also  be  taught  strategies  for  inducing  individual  and 
social  change.  They  must  be  taught  to  bargain,  strike,  boy- 
cott, picket,  and  plan  mass  rallies.  They  must  also  be  taught 
how  to  use  letters,  telephone  calls,  leaflets,  posters,  and  other 
means  to  exert  social  pressure.  White  theological  seminaries 
must  be  prepared  to  accept  and  deal  humanely  with  Black 
students  and  Black  communities  when  protest  strategies  are 
used  to  make  the  schools  address  the  demands  of  a  more 
humane  existence  for  Black  people.  The  value  (and  risk) 
of  teaching  strategies  for  change  is  that  they  must  be  used. 
God  demands  that  Black  people  use  power  to  bring  forth  his 
will  in  the  world — here  and  now,  never  mind  the  hereafter. 

Accountability  to  Black  People.  All  White  theological 
schools  should  address  themselves  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
community  institutions.  They  occupy  land  which  is  tax- 
exempt,  and  the  people  of  the  community  bear  the  burden 
of  compensating  for  lost  revenues.  There  are  other  commu- 
nity benefits  which  White  theological  schools  enjoy.  One  is 
that  they  were  established  (and  are  maintained)  in  an  econ- 
omy which  profited  (and  still  profits)  from  slave  labor. 
Furthermore,  there  is  a  social  responsibility  which  schools 
professing  allegiance  to  God  cannot  ignore  with  impunity. 

White  theological  schools  must  invite  Blacks  to  evaluate 
their  effectiveness  as  community  institutions.  Blacks  must 
constantly  demand  that  White  schools  relate  positively  to 
Black  communities. 
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The  Black  Challenge  Personalized 

The  Black  challenge  includes  (1)  optimal  Black  involve- 
ment in  the  corporate  life  of  theological  schools,  (2)  Blackeni- 
zation  of  curricula  and  instruction,  and  (3)  optimal  service 
to  Black  communities.  The  challenge  is  loud  and  clear.  It 
is  irrevocable.  Failure  to  make  a  choice  is  to  have  made  a 
choice  already.  The  challenge  is  to  Whites — -White  students, 
faculty,  staff,  administrators,  trustees,  and  White  commu- 
nities. They  can  act  to  meet  the  challenge,  they  can  ignore  it, 
or  they  can  resist  Black  struggles  to  change.  Will  White  theo- 
logical schools  meet  the  Black  challenge? 


^Reference  to  theological  schools  in  this  paper  includes  Christian  theological 
schools  only. 

^San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary  Catalog,  1971-72,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  p.  9. 

^Stokeley  Carniichael,  Stokeley  Speaks:  Black  Power  Back  to  Pati-Africanisni  (New 
York:  Random  House,  1965),  p.  25. 

^Ralph  Ellison,  Indivisible  Man    (New  York:  Random  House),  1952. 

^Garrett  Theological  Seminary  Bulletin,  1970-71,  Chicago,  111.,  p.  11. 

"Edward  F.  Weaver,  '"The  New  Literature  on  Education  of  the  Black  Child," 
Freedomways,  8   (Fall  1968),  p.  367-376. 

■'Joseph  H.  Washington,  Black  Religion    (Boston:  Beacon  Press,  1966),  p.  xiii. 

^James  H.  Cone,  Black  Theology  and  Black  Poiuer  (New  York:  The  Seabury 
Press,  1969),  p.  117. 

''Albert  B.  Cleage,  Jr.,  Tlie  Black  Messiah    (New  York:  Sheed  and  Ward,  1969),  p.  4. 

^"Robert  Rosenthal  and  Lenore  Jacobson,  Pygmalion  in  the  Classroom  (New 
York:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1968). 
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Liberation  and  Reconciliation:  A  Black  Theology,  by  J. 
Deotis  Roberts.  Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1971. 
Pp.  198. 

The  author's  thesis  is  suggested  in  the  title  of  the  book.  Professor  Roberts 
contends:  "the  gospel  is  a  reconciling  as  well  as  a  liberating  gospel  and  Christ 
is  at  once  liberator  and  reconciler."  At  the  same  time  as  black  Christians 
are  set  free  they  are  called  together  with  -all  other  Christians  to  a  ministry  of 
reconciliation.  While  I'rofessor  Roberts  admits  liberation  is  a  legitimate 
theme  in  Black  Theology  it  is  not  the  end.  Professor  Roberts  suggests  that 
he  is  seeking  a  Christian  theological  approach  to  race  relations  that  will  lead 
beyond  hypocritical  tokenism  to  liberation  as  a  genuine  reconciliation  be- 
tween equals.  Liberation  and  Reconciliation  are  the  two  main  poles  of 
Black  Theology. 

Christian  members  of  the  Church  must  proclaim  a  revolutionary  gospel 
and  live  by  a  militant  creed,  but  must  work  for  reconciliation  as  prophets 
of  love. 

The  symbolism  of  the  "Suffering  Servant"  has  real  significance  for  the 
author.  He  sees  "A  people  chosen  by  God,"  who  have  received  a  new  under- 
standing of  their  mission  in  the  world.  Instead  of  being  victims  of  suffering, 
such  people  transmute  suffering  into  victory  (p.  59).  As  these  people  enter 
into  an  understanding  of  how  their  unjust  suffering  has  enriched  and  em- 
powered their  lives,  they  become  "a  saving  minority,"  instruments  of  God's 
salvific  purpose  for  all  men.  The  concept  of  "The  Black  Messiah"  espoused 
by  Rev.  Albert  Cleage,  is  to  the  author  a  point  well  taken.  He  feels  that  the 
first  order  of  business  for  "Black  Theology"  is  to  enable  "Black  People"  to 
affirm  their  manhood  and  their  dignified  nature,  which  is  God-given. 

The  black  man  has  in  the  black  Messiah  a  savior.  He  discovers  his  own 
dignity  and  pride  in  a  self-awareness  that  is  rooted  in  black  consciousness. 
Christ,  conceived  as  one  of  us,  in  a  black  image,  becomes  our  Lord  and  our 
God.  The  Black  Messiah  is  at  the  same  time  universalized  in  the  Christ  of 
the  Gospel  who  meets  all  men  in  their  situation.  The  black  Messiah  liberates 
the  black  man.  The  universal  Christ  reconciles  the  black  man  with  the  rest 
of  mankind. 

In  Black  Theology  the  black  Messiah  is  the  one  who  fights  oppression  and 
sets  the  captive  free. 

The  reader  will  discover  that  Professor  Roberts  presents  a  constructive 
statement  of  the  Christian  faith  in  relation  to  the  fact  of  racism  and  of  the 
black  religious  experience.  The  author  appears  to  be  developing  a  "Theology 
of  Race  Relations,"  in  which  reconciliation  is  possible.  His  main  thrust  is 
in  theological  ethics,  as  he  seeks  to  awaken  men  of  goodwill,  black  and  white, 
to  their  responsibility  in  the  cause  of  racial  justice. 

I.  T.  Bradley 
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Black  Theology  and  Black  Power,  by  James  H.  Cone.    New 
York:  The  Seabury  Press,  1969.    Pp.  165.   $2.95. 

This  book  is  concerned  with  the  total  concept  of  Blackness  but  is  par- 
ticularly concerned  with  the  interrelatedness  of  Black  Power  and  white 
power,  and  God  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  the  oppressed  and  through  the 
eyes  of  the  oppressor.  One  of  the  primary  contributions  of  this  book  is  Dr. 
Cone's  somewhat  systematic  attempt  to  describe  God,  Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  Church  and  certain  other  Christian  doctrines  from  the  perspective  of 
the  man  on  the  bottom. 

Cone's  book  contributes  to  the  field  of  Black  religious  literature  where 
attempts  are  made  to  "square"  the  Black  Man's  life  as  a  Christian  with  his 
life  as  a  victim  of  Christianity.  This  is  an  exceedingly  painful  task  in  view 
of  what  White  Christians  have  done  and  continue  to  do  to  non-white  peoples 
throughout  the  world.  To  take  Christ  seriously  is  to  try  to  get  back  beyond 
the  Jesus  who  became  an  object  of  worship  for  the  maintainers  of  the  status 
quo,  to  the  Jesus  who  was  the  subject  of  Roman  and  Jewish  oppression. 

With  consistency  throughout  this  book.  Dr.  Cone  pronounces  judgment 
upon  the  Christianity  that  has  used  Jesus  Christ  as  a  pawn  to  rob  the  already 
empty-handed  and  as  a  sedative  to  tranquilize  the  rebellious.  He  points  out 
that  to  be  Black  and  Christian  is  to  cling  to  the  life  and  words  of  Jesus 
and  to  repudiate  the  life  and  words  of  most  Christians. 

James  Cone  further  tries  to  build  a  bridge  between  the  Black  Power  mili- 
tants and  the  Black  Church.  Historically,  the  Black  Church  has  been  the 
rallying  point  for  all  significant  political  and  social  action.  It  was  the  Black 
Church  that  served  as  Dr.  King's  great  reservoir  of  spiritual  and  social 
power.  But  both  Dr.  Cone  and  Dr.  King  noticed  the  chasm  that  was  steadily 
growing  between  the  Black  Church  and  some  of  the  dynamic  and  potentially 
able  leaders  in  the  Black  Community. 

However,  the  point  that  dominates  the  total  landscape  of  the  book  is  that 
God  is  on  the  side  of  the  oppressed.    This  is  the  message  of  Black  Theology. 

Bennie  E.  Goodwin 
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William  F.  Orr,  Professor  ot  New  Testament  Literature  and 
Exegesis  at  Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary,  was  born  in  Corinth, 
Mississippi,  on  September  13,  1907.  This  issue  of  Perspective  honors 
him  on  the  occasion  of  his  sixty-fifth  birthday  and  notes  in  addition 
that  he  has  begun  his  thirty-seventh  year  of  teaching  at  the  Seminary. 

A  summary  of  the  official  details  of  his  career  will  give  scant 
indication  ot  the  impact  he  has  had  upon  students  and  others  during 
his  long  service  to  the  Church.  He  studied  at  Southwestern  College 
in  Memphis,  at  Louisville  Seminary,  and  at  Hartford  Theological 
Foundation.  His  undergraduate  career  was  distinguished,  and  his 
doctorate  was  earned  under  H.  H.  Farmer,  cum  laude.  He  came  to 
Pittsburgh  Seminary's  antecetlent  Western  in  1936  as  Professor  of 
Systematic  Theology,  and  he  taught  in  that  field  for  twenty  years  be- 
fore shifting  his  career  to  teaching  the  New  Testament. 

He  married  Mildred  Eldred,  and  to  them  were  born  two  daugh- 
ters and  three  sons.  There  are  now  five  grandchildren.  Two  of  his 
sons  and  one  son-in-law  have  been  Pittsburgh  seminarians. 

If  seminary  professors  are  supposed  to  become  well  known  for 
publications.  Dr.  Orr's  achievement  has  been  very  modest.  He  chose, 
however,  to  write  upon  the  hearts  and  lives  of  people.  There  is  no 
record  of  the  number  of  youth  conferences,  college  religious  series, 
church  training  courses,  sermons,  etc.,  by  which  he  contributed  his 
ability  to  communicate  Christian  faith.  There  is  no  record  of  the 
hours  he  has  spent  in  counseling  troubled  students,  married  couples, 
and  doubting  Christians.  No  seminary  files  tell  how  many  hours 
beyond  his  published  schedule  he  has  helped  struggling  students  with 
their  studies  and  their  faith.  Many  a  panicky  ordinand  has  passed 
his  Presbytery  or  Standard  exams  because  "Bill"  Orr  took  time  to 
tutor  him. 

Two  stories  from  the  editor's  own  recollection  may  illustrate  how 
Professor  Orr's  remarkable  ability  to  relate  to  people  operates.  Both 
experiences  have  as  background  the  curious  fact  that  when  he  came 
to  Pittsburgh,  Dr.  Orr  soon  became  suspected  of  brashly  liberal  theol- 
ogy; and  there  were  those  who  thought  he  could  hardly  be  trusted  to 
teach  true  faith. 
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When  I  entered  seminary  as  a  moderately  conservative  student, 
I  promptly  felt  constrained  to  resist  the  teaching  of  my  theology  pro- 
fessor. Dr.  Orr  has  good  humoredly  confirmed  my  recollection  that 
I  tried  to  take  exception  to  nearly  every  major  step  he  took  in  the 
classroom — at  least,  during  the  first  two  years.  He  patiently  accepted 
my  demurrers  and  painstakingly  and  kindly  debated  every  point.  To 
my  utter  surprise,  in  the  third  year  I  found  myself  upon  occasion 
defending  his  positions;  and  subsequent  years  have  revealed  to  me 
how  substantially  and  well  he  did  teach. 

The  second  incident  comes  from  the  difficult  time  when  the 
merger  of  the  United  Presbyterian  N.A.  and  the  Presbyterian  U.S.A. 
churches  made  it  incumbent  upon  the  two  seminaries  in  Pittsburgh 
to  unite.  Each  faculty  had  certain  reservations  about  the  other, 
and  perhaps  the  most  damaging  suspicion  was  that  the  Western 
faculty  was  brashly  liberal.  The  seminaries'  presidents  instituted  a 
series  of  get-acquainted  get-togethers,  each  of  which  was  to  feature  a 
discussion  led  by  a  member  of  the  faculties  in  alternation.  Dr.  Orr 
was  first.  For  over  an  hour  he  paced  the  floor  of  the  Barbour  living 
room,  baring  his  faith  from  the  depth  of  his  soul.  So  profoundly 
simple  and  winsome  was  this  communication  that,  when  the  meeting 
was  over,  there  was  a  new  feeling  in  the  two  faculties  that  Pittsburgh 
Seminary  could  indeed  become  a  reality  and  would  serve  well  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Everyone  who  has  known  him  well  has  his  favorite  story  about 
Bill  Orr.  Because  he  is  so  wrapped  in  concern  about  the  Gospel  and 
about  the  people  he  lives  with  and  meets,  mundane  affairs  receive 
peripheral  attention.  (He  was  Dean  of  the  Seminary  for  a  period,  and 
he  insists  he  was  a  very  poor  administrator — though  his  colleagues 
never  said  so!) 

His  latter  years  have  found  him  gaining  the  wider  scholarly 
recognition  his  ability  as  a  biblical  commentator  merits — see  the  ad- 
vertisement inside  the  back  cover  of  this  journal.  He  has  been  instru- 
mental in  nurturing  an  interest  in  exegesis  of  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment in  a  climate  of  general  retreat  from  "core"  theological  disciplines. 
Many  a  student  (and  often  a  returning  pastor)  has  found  a  new  ex- 
citement in  the  biblical  text  because  Dr.  Orr  has  calmly  and  good- 
naturedly  insisted  that  they  could,  in  fact,  study  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment together.  And  lest  anyone  think  that  this  birthday  marks  him 
as  a  retiring  "senior  citizen,"  it  may  be  noted  that  he  still  receives 
requests  to  give  his  famous  "talk  on  Topic  A" — love  and  marriage! 

Professor  William  Orr:  as  the  Elder  wrote  to  the  "elect  lady," 
Aspazetai  se  tn  tekna  .  .  .  son.  .  .  . 
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For  the  most  part,  this  issue  contains  material  written  especially 
for  it  by  former  students  of  Dr.  Orr.  If  we  had  opened  the  pages  to 
greetings,  the  list  of  contributors  would  have  been  prohibitively  long. 
It  would  have  included,  iyiter  alios,  the  president  of  our  Seminary,  who 
was  an  undergraduate  when  young  Professor  Orr  came  to  Pittsburgh. 
Walter  R.  Clyde,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Christian  Mission  and  Acting 
Director  of  Field  Education  at  this  Seminary,  has  been  in  academic 
affinity  with  Dr.  Orr  since  1929 — at  Louisville,  Hartford,  and  Pitts- 
burgh. He  has  taught  at  Western  and  Pittsburgh  Theological  Semi- 
naries since  1945  and  is  next  to  Dr.  Orr  in  length  of  tenure  on  the 
faculty.  Dr.  Clyde  made  available  to  the  editor  a  substantial  article  on 
"The  Proposed  Book  of  Church  Discipline;"  but  the  limitations  of  the 
size  of  this  issue,  again,  precluded  its  publication  here. 

Dr.  Orr's  alumni  friends  and  acquaintances  throughout  the 
Church  will  be  pleased  that  his  health  is  good  and  that  his  immediate 
plans  center  about  doing  what  he  has  done  so  well  and  so  long:  teach- 
ing at  the  Seminary.  The  Orrs  have  recently  moved  to  the  East  Liberty 
area  near  the  school — their  address  is:  2  Highland  Court,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania  15206. 

The  editor  of  this  issue  expresses  thanks  to  Professor  Dikran  Y. 
Hadidian  and  Dr.  Walter  R.  Clyde,  who  both  helped  in  the  editorial 
preparation. 

James  Arthur  Walther 
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Paul  L.  Brown 
RELIGION  AND  TRUTH 


I 


Ambiguity  reigns  when  religion  or  truth  are  mentioned.  Neither 
on  the  street  nor  in  the  academic  world  is  there  agreement  as  to  the 
definitions  of  either  "religion"  or  "truth."  Whereas  A.  N.  Whitehead 
in  Religion  in  the  Making  asserts,  "Religion  is  what  the  individual 
does  with  his  own  solitariness,"  at  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  re- 
ligion is  understood  primarily  as  a  social  phenomenon.  Truth  is 
understood  in  such  diverse  ways  as  genuineness  and  as  conformity  to 
rule.  Some  of  these  definitions  have  common  properties.  Others  are 
too  narrowly  conceived  understandings  of  religion  or  imprecise  defi- 
nitions of  truth  to  be  satisfactory.  To  what  does  a  writer  refer  when 
he  speaks  of  religion  and  conjoins  it  with  truth? 

Prior  to  a  more  specific  discussion  of  religion  and  truth  in  this 
article,  some  general  observations  are  desirable.  However  one  under- 
stands religion  or  whatever  one  intends  the  word  "truth"  to  mean, 
it  is  abundantly  clear  that  in  Western  culture,  as  expressed  in  Western 
Europe  and  North  America,  religion  and  truth  have  been  closely 
bound  together.  The  claim  of  religious  bodies,  particularly  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  is  that  religion  presents  the  truth,  contains  the  truth, 
or  is  the  avenue  to  truth.  Heresy  trials,  doctrinal  disputes,  creedal 
affirmations,  schisms,  the  establishment  of  new  denominations,  and 
the  founding  of  many  collegiate  and  theological  structures  have  been 
marked  by  the  claim  that  truth  was  being  saved,  defended,  or  ad- 
vanced. 

The  approach  in  Western  culture  of  the  typical  religious  person 
to  matters  of  religion  is  usually  marked  by  a  strong  concern  for  truth. 
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"Is  it  true  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  arose  from  the  dead?"  "Can  one 
deny  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  still  be  a  Christian?" 
"Where  do  I  find  the  truth  when  there  are  the  conflicting  and  com- 
peting claims  of  Protestants  and  Catholics?"  Most  clergymen  agree 
that  these  are  important  and  significant  questions  and  that  the  layman 
is  correct  in  endeavoring  to  discover  or  establish  the  truth  in  these 
matters. 

Perhaps  a  majority  of  those  concerned  with  religion  would  say 
that  religion  is  an  expression  of  a  search  for  truth  and  to  think  other- 
wise is  to  misunderstand  both  religion  and  truth.  Many  would  suggest 
that  religion  presents  "the  truth"  or  supreme  truth.  But  are  these 
contentions  correct  or  acceptable?  That  the  particular  religious  cul- 
ture of  which  we  are  a  part  has  regularly  asserted  and  emphasized 
that  religion  and  truth  are  inseparably  wedded  is  not  questioned,  but 
that  religion  should  be  so  concerned  with  and  wedded  to  truth  may 
be  neither  desirable  nor  necessary.  Men  are  usually  indebted  to  their 
religious  cultural  heritage,  but  this  debt  may  sometimes  be  a  curse 
or  burden,  not  a  blessing.  The  wedding  of  religion  and  truth  may 
have  been  an  inheritance  more  damaging  than  most  believers  recog- 
nize. 

Studies  in  comparative  religions,  of  non-Western  religions,  and 
even  of  ancient  Western  religions  will  alert  us  to  the  fact  that  not  all 
religions  have  been  marked  in  a  similar  manner,  or  to  the  same  degree, 
with  such  a  strong  concern  for  truth.  Although  religions  without  a 
strong  concern  for  truth  may  have  been  rejected  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, their  very  existence  is  evidence  that  religion  does  not  necessarily 
have  to  be  related  inexorably  with  truth.  Understandably  a  pressing 
question  then  is  suggested:  that  perhaps  these  religions  were  inade- 
quate just  because  they  lacked  truth  or  a  strong  concern  for  truth? 
Although  this  question  must  be  confronted  seriously,  at  this  immedi- 
ate juncture  it  will  not  be  directly  considered. 

The  first  concern  of  this  study  is  to  advance  two  contentions  con- 
trary to  widely  held  convictions:  (1)  Not  only  have  there  been  re- 
ligions that  were  not  concerned  primarily  with  truth,  but  the  genius 
and  greatness  of  a  religion  does  not  rest  or  center  on  its  concern  with 
truth.  There  have  been  great  religions  such  as  the  religion  of  ancient 
Israel  or  of  ancient  Greece  that  were  not  concerned  primarily  with 
truth.  And,  (2)  Protestantism  and  Catholicism  frequently  have  been 
destructive,  negative,  and  inadequate  due  in  part  to  a  "mania  for 
truth"  that  has  dominated  and  mis-directed  the  religious  energies 
and  concerns  of  these  two  bodies.  These  contentions  need  to  be  ex- 
plored and  elaborated. 
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In  the  defense  and  exploration  of  the  first  contention,  a  brief  re- 
examination of  the  rehgion  of  ancient  Israel  is  in  order.  | 

The  literature  of  the  Old  Testament  reflects  the  life  of  a  religious 
community  extending  over  more  than  a  thousand  years.  The  religious 
ideals  of  a  semi-nomadic  people  are  preserved  and  modified  as  Israel 
becomes  a  settled  nation  and  later  a  community  dominated  and  con- 
trolled in  turn  by  Persian,  Greek,  and  Roman  cultures.  Through  the 
labors  of  the  Old  Testament  scholar  nuich  light  has  been  cast  on  how 
the  Law  was  rewritten  under  the  impact  of  the  prophetic  movement 
and  the  Exile,  or  what  religious  views  occur  early  in  the  life  of 
Israel  and  those  that  develop  later.  In  the  Old  Testament  material, 
however,  certain  common  themes  or  emphases  do  display  themselves 
throughout  the  long  life  of  ancient  Israel.  Thus,  there  is  the  concern 
for  Yahweh  working  his  will  in  the  lives  of  men,  in  history,  and  in 
the  social  order.  God's  majesty  and  holiness,  his  providential  con- 
cern, his  blessing  and  punishment,  his  grace  and  salvation,  and  his 
covenant  and  his  Law  are  commonly  sounded  themes.  But  the  con- 
cern for  truth  in  any  philosophical  or  scientific  sense  is  absent.  There 
is  a  concern  for  wisdom  from  both  a  religious  and  a  secular  point  of 
view,  but  such  concern  centers  on  right  conduct,  on  obeying  the  Law, 
and  in  seeking  righteousness. 

Yahweh  will  be  what  he  will  be.  In  action,  in  contests  of  power, 
in  bringing  victory  to  the  outnumbered,  and  in  the  events  of  history 
God  will  display  himself.  There  are  no  reasoned  arguments  that  es- 
tablish the  truth  of  God's  existence.  God's  existence  is  accepted.  The 
truth  is  not  sought,  God's  will  and  law  are.  To  those  persons  long 
accustomed  to  asserting  "Truth  is  in  God"  or  "God  is  Truth,"  the 
immediate  response  is  likely  to  be  "But  God's  will  and  law  are  truth." 
This  is  a  quick  and  easy  semantic  identification  accepted  by  many 
modern  Protestants  and  Catholics.  But  was  it  so  for  the  ancient 
Israelite? 

The  Hebrew  word  for  truth  (ctnetli),  with  its  various  uses  in  the 
Old  Testament,  carries  the  meaning  of  confirming,  sustaining,  and 
steadfastness.  Appropriate  synonyms  would  be  "faithfulness"  and 
"trustworthiness."  God  and  truth  are  conjoined  in  that  truth  is  an 
element  of  God's  character.  There  is  an  ethical  association  present. 
The  quality  of  truth  is  present  in  God  and  men  as  the  qualities  of 
steadfastness  and  fidelity  are  present. 

This  conception  of  truth  though  highly  valuable  is  radically  dif- 
ferent and  must  be  kept  distinct  from  truth  as  conceived  practically, 
scientifically,  and  philosophically  in  the  twentieth-century  Western 
world.    In  this  day  truth  practically  and  scientifically  conceived  re- 
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lates  to  facts,  assertions,  and  concepts  and  their  correctness  in  de- 
scribing reality.  Philosophically  we  are  concerned  with  truth  as  a 
property  of  assertions  and  propositions,  not  with  truth  as  a  character- 
istic of  men  or  gods.  Even  everyday  speech  distinguishes  between 
integrity  in  a  man  and  the  truth  or  accuracy  of  his  statements.  His 
assertions  may  be  judged  now  or  later  as  false  or  inaccurate  although 
we  judge  him  to  be  a  man  of  integrity  and  trustworthiness. 

The  New  Testament  material  does  contain  a  new  emphasis  on 
truth.  The  word  "truth"  (aletheia)  is  more  common  in  New  Testa- 
ment writings  than  truth  (t'rneth)  is  in  Old  Testament  materials. 
In  the  Septuagint,  aletheia  is  frequently  used  to  translate  emeth 
even  though  the  former  word  is  primarily  an  intellectual  category 
and  the  latter  is  moral.  Some  passages  in  Paul  and  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel where  aletheia  is  used  seem  to  reflect  the  sense  of  emeth. 
C.   H.  Dodd  in   The  Interpretation   of  the  Fourth    Gospel  indicates 

Thus  according  to  Jewish  belief  the  divine  emeth  is  expressed  in  the 
Torah;  according  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  aletheia  is  expressed  in  Christ 
.  .  .  But  emeth  as  expressed  in  the  Torah  is  not  'truth'  .  .  .  Thus  the 
quality  indicated  by  emeth  is  permanent  validity.  This  sense  can 
hardly  be  supposed  to  come  through  to  Greek  readers  of  the  words 
charis  kai  aletheia,  though  permanent  validity  and  ontological  eternity 
are  analogous  ideas  in  different  frames  of  reference.  Thus,  while  the 
mould  of  the  expression  is  determined  by  Hebrew  usage,  the  actual 
sense  of  the  words  must  be  determined  by  Greek  usage.  It  is  'truth,' 
i.e.  knowledge  of  reality,  that  comes  through  Jesus  Christ   (p.  176). 

The  tension  between  the  Hebraic  and  Greek  conceptions  of  truth 
is  felt  in  the  New  Testament.  Even  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  it  is  the 
revelation  of  eternal  reality,  the  truth,  that  the  Christ  presents.  In- 
creasingly the  Hebraic  conception  is  submerged  so  that  in  time  in  the 
early  centuries  of  Christendom  the  Christ,  his  revelation,  and  his 
salvation  come  to  be  designated  as  truth.  The  dual  struggle  of  the 
early  Christian  movement  against  the  Jews  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
"pagan  religions"  on  the  other  contributed  greatly  to  this  development. 
The  "new  Israel"  felt  it  replaced  the  "old  Israel."  The  "old  Israel" 
had  failed  to  accept  the  Messiah  and  to  recognize  the  new  revelation. 
In  Christianity's  new  found  vocabulary  from  the  Greek  and  Roman 
world,  the  "old  Israel"  had  rejected  the  "Word"  and  the  "Truth." 
It  had  failed  to  accept  the  truth — the  correct  understanding  and  the 
correct  faith.  In  the  battle  against  the  great  number  of  "pagan  re- 
ligions," the  early  Christians  also  asserted  their  hold  on  "the  one  and 
only  true  God  and  Saviour."  Insofar  as  they  were  presenting  a 
unique  and  eternal  reality  that  could  be  an  object  of  knowledge  and 
faith,  they  designated  the  Christian  salvation  as  truth. 
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The  struggle  of  Christianity  for  survival  consummated  by  its 
victorious  domination  left  Christianity  marked  as  a  truth-centered 
religion  from  which  it  has  never  recovered.  This  sharply  marked  it 
off  from  the  religion  of  ancient  Israel  which  has  a  God  who  is  faith- 
ful and  steadfast,  whose  power  and  glory  are  great,  and  whose  will 
and  law  men  should  obey,  but  who  is  not  truth.  Christianity  has  been 
marked  by  a  compulsion  for  truth  and  has  proceeded  to  make  truth- 
claims  which  were  lacking  in  the  religion  of  ancient  Israel. 


II 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  in  the  struggle  to  establish  itself 
in  the  hostile  Roman  world  the  Christian  movement  developed  its 
apologia  using  Greek  and  Roman  concepts  and  borrowing  greatly 
from  Greek  and  Roman  philosophy.  In  the  Roman  world  of  con- 
tending religions,  Christianity  was  concerned  to  display  that  it  was  the 
"true  religion." 

Greek  concepts  and  terms  became  the  order  of  the  day.  The 
student  of  the  early  centuries  of  Christianity  is  fully  aware  of  the 
councils  and  schisms  that  centered  on  issues  and  debates  couched  in 
Greek  terms  and  concepts.  Logos,  gnosis,  truth,  and  other  categories 
effectively  Hellenized  and  Romanized  the  followers  of  the  Nazarene. 
Many  Greek  words  took  on  different  meaning  as  they  were  adopted 
and  used  by  Christians.  Dogma  that  signifies  a  religious  opinion  had 
in  classical  Greek  the  meaning  of  an  opinion  of  a  philosopher.  Faith 
was  either  trustworthiness  or  confidence  in  a  person's  reliability.  A 
heresy  was  a  philosophic  sect.  Theology  was  more  what  modern  man 
would  call  mythology. 

Although  alitheia  is  a  Greek  concept,  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  assume  that  most  of  Greek  life  was  dominated  by  a  concern  with 
truth  and  correlative  matters.  In  fact,  distinctive  Greek  religion  in 
ancient  times  stood  in  large  measure  over  against  the  search  for  truth. 
To  the  contemporary  Western  man  dedicated  to  truth,  it  seems  in- 
congruous that  a  culture  which  produced  the  truth-seeking  philoso- 
phies of  Plato  and  Aristotle  could  seriously  accept  the  myths  of  Zeus, 
Dionysus,  and  the  other  Olympian  deities.  Yet  Greek  religion  did 
accept  and  employ  these  myths  that  many  contemporary  truth-seekers 
look  upon  as  merely  fascinating  aberrations  contributing  to  the  drama 
and  art  of  Greece.  These  myths  were  central  to  a  dynamic  religion 
concerned  with  issues  other  than  truth. 

In  a  manner  quite  different  from  the  religion  of  ancient  Israel, 
Greek  religion  endeavored  to  meet  the  everyday  needs  of  men.  It  was 
a  natural,  not  other-worldly,  religion  concerned  with  man's  relation 
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to  nature,  with  the  understanding  and  dealing  with  his  own  passions, 
and  with  his  place  in  the  state.  Any  concern  for  truth  by  Greek  re- 
ligion was  a  secondary,  not  a  primary  matter.  Men  sought  the  help  of 
the  gods  to  achieve  some  daily  goal  or  overcome  some  pressing  ob- 
stacle. Men  propitiated  the  gods  because  they  had  angered  them  and 
troubles  were  at  hand.  Men  turned  to  Apollo  to  promote  the  health 
and  well-being  of  man  or  to  gain  insight  and  to  divine  the  future,  but 
not  primarily  to  seek  truth.  The  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  was  hon- 
ored because  advice,  often  highly  ambiguous,  was  given  that  promised 
help,  or  supposed  guidance — not  primarily  because  the  truth  was 
spoken.  Ambiguous  statements  that  may  never  be  clarified  sufficiently 
to  be  judged  true  or  false  may  be  taken  and  made  to  serve  as  but- 
tressing or  helpfid  statements  by  humans  trapped  in  webs  of  over- 
whelming circumstance. 

Greek  religion  that  wove  together  drama,  art,  the  gods,  and 
human  passions  met  primarily  the  needs  of  the  Greek  citizen;  and  al- 
though theie  was  some  interest  in  truth,  this  was  definitely  a  secondary 
concern.  Greek  religion  was  set  forth  by  poets,  dramatists,  and  other 
artists,  not  by  priests  and  theologians.  It  was  an  imaginative  religion 
free  of  fixed  and  true  creeds,  dogmas,  and  articles.  A  bifurcation  into 
poetry  and  religious  dogma  did  not  exist. 

Excellence,  harmony,  balance,  and  beauty  are  primary  in  Greek 
religion.  The  Greek  by  his  religion  was  harmonized  or  at  home 
with  the  world  in  which  he  lived.  The  world  became  orderly  and  not 
to  be  feared.  The  gods  might  become  angry  with  one,  but  as  with 
humans  they  could  be  propitiated  or  opposed  with  the  assistance  from 
another  god.  Greek  religion  helped  the  Greek  to  understand  and  deal 
with  his  own  passions  and  to  harmonize  with  the  society  in  which  he 
lived.  Out  of  this  did  not  come  metaphysical  assertions  that  later 
came  to  be  advanced  as  the  true  belief  or  dogma. 

Greek  religion  merges  with  the  activity  of  the  state  and  with  art 
and  drama.  Athens  and  Athena  cannot  be  separated.  Religious  ac- 
tivity and  the  participation  in  the  art  and  theater  cannot  be  bifur- 
cated. With  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle  came  the  expression  of  the 
philosophical  interest  in  truth  and  the  merging  of  truth  with  good 
as  a  central  goal  in  life.  Nietzsche  is  not  to  be  rejected  quickly  at 
this  point.  Plato  and  Aristotle  express  a  pursuit  of  the  rational  that 
represents  a  deviation  from  the  mainstream  of  Greek  religion  and  the 
Greek  way  of  life.  Although  great  benefit  came  from  this  emphasis 
upon  the  rational,  nevertheless  the  result  was  the  establishment  of 
the  basis  of  rational  philosophy  and  science  and  a  movement  away 
from  the  heart  of  Greek  religious  life. 

The  concern  for  truth  expressed  by  the  rationalistic  thought  of 
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Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle  should  not  be  judged  as  characteristic 
of  Greek  religion.  Homer,  the  drama  of  Euripides,  of  Aeschylus,  and 
of  Sophocles,  and  the  poetry  of  Hesiod  and  of  Pindar  reflect  the  more 
typical  religious  life  and  view  of  ancient  Greece.  This  is  not  to  deny 
or  fail  to  recognize  that  the  religion  of  Greece,  as  the  religion  of 
ancient  Israel,  underwent  many  changes  as  it  passed  through  the 
centuries  of  its  existence.  But,  as  with  the  religion  of  Israel,  certain 
common  themes  and  dominant  emphases  remained  constant.  A  pri- 
mary concern  for  truth  was  not  one  of  these. 


Ill 

Truth  means  different  things  for  different  people.  This  ambigu- 
ity has  been  acknowledged.  Certainly  the  comments  in  this  article 
have  not  been  meant  to  deny  that  Hebraic  and  Greek  religions  were 
concerned  in  some  degree  with  certain  kinds  of  truth.  "He  speaks 
the  truth"  may  mean  "He  speaks  with  honesty  or  without  the  intent 
to  deceive."  Both  of  these  religions  have  been  concerned  with  truth 
as  a  disposition  to  speak  or  act  without  deceit.  That  man  and  god 
have  been  spoken  of  as  true  or  having  the  characteristic  of  truth  when 
this  has  meant  fidelity,  constancy,  or  steadfast  loyalty  is  acknowledged 
as  present  in  both  ancient  Hebraic  and  Greek  religions,  but  this 
"moral  truth"  is  not  the  kind  of  truth  that  concerns  us  in  this  particu- 
lar study. 

Rather,  our  concern  is  with  truth  as  an  agreement  of  what  is 
stated  with  fact  or  reality — truth  as  a  characteristic  or  quality  of 
statements  and  assertions.  When  attention  is  focused  on  the  maker  of 
the  statement  or  assertion,  we  are  concerned  with  truth  as  honesty 
or  non-deceitfulness. 

When  the  concern  is  with  the  assertion  or  statement  and  its 
agreement  or  lack  of  it  with  fact  or  reality,  then  we  are  concerned 
with  truth  in  the  form  of  our  interest  in  this  paper.  This  form  or 
type  of  truth  may  appropriately  be  called  the  "philosophic  or  scientific 
sense  of  truth."  Truth  as  spoken  of  here  is  not  in  some  realm  beyond 
man's  experience  or  apart  from  man's  language  about  reality.  Truth 
is  human  truth.  Truth  is  not  something  physical.  Objects,  persons, 
and  the  events  and  actions  of  men  are  not  true  in  this  sense.  Only 
statements  and  assertions  as  possessing  the  quality  of  conforming  to 
fact  or  reality  are  true,  otherwise  they  are  false. 

Men  have  frequently  spoken  of  truth  as  some  type  of  "object- 
reality"  or  object  in  reality.  Very  commonly  there  has  been  associated 
with  truth  as  an  object-reality  the  notion  of  "absolute"  or  "real  truth." 
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Religion  in  the  Western  world  has  frequently  joined  certain  philo- 
sophical positions  in  speaking  of  this  type  of  truth.  But  truth  as  an 
independent  state  seems  either  to  be  a  misnomer  or  non-existent. 
Certainly  apart  from  man  and  his  knowledge,  conditions  do  prevail 
and  objects  exist.  Things  are,  happen,  and  change.  There  is  a  state 
of  affairs  independent  of  man's  dealing  with  or  knowing  of  it.  But 
this  is  not  truth,  this  is  the  unexperienced  or  the  unknown.  This  un- 
known may  have  its  impact  on  us  of  which  we  are  not  cognizant;  but 
until  we  encounter  it  in  some  manner,  it  remains  beyond  our  con- 
scious dealing  with  it,  knowing  it,  or  making  assertions  about  it.  It 
is  not  truth  and  it  is  not  real  to  us.  Even  reality  as  we  experience  it 
or  are  conscious  of  it  is  not  truth  or  the  locus  of  truth.  Real  things, 
be  they  chairs  or  passions,  are  not  themselves  true.  Truth  relates  to 
our  assertions  or  statements  in  language  about  something  real  or  about 
a  factual  matter.  When  these  assertions  or  statements  correctly  de- 
scribe the  real,  or  accurately  indicate  the  fact,  then  the  statement  or 
assertion  is  true. 

Truth  as  a  characteristic  or  quality  of  our  statements  or  asser- 
tions becomes  a  very  important  issue  for  most  segments  and  facets  of 
our  lives.  On  the  other  hand,  other  segments  of  our  lives  are  not 
concerned  with  genuine  statements.  Quasi-statements  are  common. 
Quasi-statements  have  the  form  and  appearance  of  genuine  assertions 
but  their  purpose  is  to  express  feeling  or  convey  attitudes,  not  to 
make  informative  assertions  about  reality  or  to  state  facts.  Poetical, 
ceremonial,  emotional,  and  expressive  statements  of  all  kinds  are  in 
this  category.  Such  poetical  or  quasi-statements  may  be  of  extreme 
importance  for  life  and  be  a  significant  element  in  what  is  uniquely 
human,  but  they  do  not  have  their  value  as  truth-statements.  To  the 
extent  that  an  expression  of  feeling  can  be  viewed  or  restated  as  im- 
parting information  then  it  may  in  this  secondary  sense  be  called  true. 
Primarily,  however,  expressive  language  portrays  feelings  such  as  love 
or  hate  or  anxiety.  Other  more  important  criteria  than  truth  are  op- 
erative in  judging  the  worth  or  value  of  these  expressive  utterances. 
What  about  the  sincerity,  intensity,  or  helpfulness  of  this  expression 
of  feeling?   What  about  its  beauty? 

Directive  statements  also  fall  outside  the  set  of  statements  judged 
true  or  false.  Commands  and  directions  may  secure  our  life  or  destroy 
it,  assist  it  or  annoy  it,  but  such  directive  statements  are  fundamentally 
neither  true  nor  false.  They  may  be  judged  helpful  or  meaningless, 
absurd  or  harmful,  and  in  several  other  ways.  They  may  even  be 
based  on  true  or  false  statements.  Their  truth,  however,  is  funda- 
mentally a  meaningless  issue. 

Truth  philosophically  and  scientifically  is  properly  applied  to  our 
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genuine  statements  of  information  whether  these  statements  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  man  on  the  street  or  the  scientist.  Truth  is  the  prop- 
erty or  characteristic  of  these  human  statements  of  information.  The 
question  still  remains  whether  the  mark  of  this  property  of  truth  in 
a  genuine  statement  is  coherence,  correspondence,  or  something  else, 
but  this  is  not  our  immediate  concern. 

More  appropriately,  we  are  concerned  that  men  fail  to  recognize 
the  complexity  of  language  and  how  it  functions  in  various  ways. 
Many  apparent  and  supposed  statements  of  information  are,  v/hen 
seen  in  their  proper  context,  fundamentally  something  quite  differ- 
ent. The  lover  or  beloved  who  accepts  the  many  and  varied  affirma- 
tions of  love  as  statements  of  information  fails  to  recognize  the  quasi- 
statement  nature  of  these  expressions.  Those  who  deal  with  religion 
either  as  participants  or  as  students  of  it  frequently  fail  to  recognize 
the  quasi-statement  character  of  much  of  that  is  asserted  in  a  religion. 

Statements  of  information  are  made  in  religion  and  about  reli- 
gion, but  genuine  statements  of  information  are  not  nearly  as  numer- 
ous as  supposed  in  religious  and  theological  discourse.  Thvis  state- 
ments such  as  "God  is  a  perfect  Being,"  "God  is  love,"  "Jesus  is  Saviour 
of  the  world,"  and  "Jesus  is  Lord  and  Master"  are  quasi-statements 
and  not  to  be  judged  true  or  false.  They  express  a  certain  stance  or 
attitude  that  Christian  believers  have.  They  can  be  restated  to  be- 
come descriptive  statements  that  would  be  judged  true  or  false — 
"Christians  and  the  Apostle  Paul  express  as  a  tenet  of  their  religious 
conviction  that  'Jesus  is  the  Saviour  of  the  world'."  Again,  they  may  be 
restated  in  a  manner  that  is  meaningless  or  ambiguous.  "There  is  an 
actual  God  who  is  perfect."  Not  knowing  what  is  meant  by  "an 
actual  God"  or  "perfect,"  one  is  at  a  loss  to  understand  and  apply  the 
criteria  of  true  or  false  to  an  expression  that  as  it  stands  is  largely 
meaningless.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  knows  diverse  meanings  for 
"God"  and  "perfect,"  one  is  confronted  by  ambiguity  that  frustrates 
the  application  of  the  criteria  for  truth  or  falsity.  The  sentences  may 
also  be  definitions  in  which  case  as  with  all  other  definitions  they 
would  be  neither  true  or  false.  Definitions  are  fundamentally  stipu- 
lative  and  may  represent  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory  stipulations 
but  they  are  not  as  definitions  true  or  false. 

The  confident  theologian  or  religious  person  may  quickly  step 
foi  ward  to  give  meaning  and  eliminate  ambiguity  to  the  illiterate  who 
is  troubled  by  "There  is  an  actual  God  who  is  perfect."  The  elimina- 
tion of  such  ambiguity  or  meaninglessness  in  this  and  similar  state- 
ments or  the  attempt  to  transform  quasi-statements  into  genuine 
statements  frequently  runs  aground  by  constructing  statements  that 
are  false.   The  additional  explanation  that  the  actual  God  is  a  person, 
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for  example,  may  eliminate  some  ambiguity  but  now  gives  us  a 
statement  that  is  judged  false  by  a  great  host  of  people  including 
theologians  such  as  Paul  Tillich.  If  insistence  is  continued  that  there 
is  a  God  who  is  a  person,  then  we  must  join  Anthony  Flew  and  others 
in  insisting  that  such  a  claim,  to  be  judged  true,  nuist  be  supported 
by  some  type  of  evidence  that  has  not  been  forthcoming  as  yet. 

A  self-confident  optimism  characterizes  a  great  many  theologians 
that  given  a  chance  they  can  specify  the  meaning  of  God  and  perfec- 
tion so  that  a  genuine  statement  that  is  true  finally  results.  A  great 
many  similar  quasi-statements  are  also  felt  to  be  redeemable  as  genuine 
statements.  But,  is  not  religious  language  to  a  very  large  extent  funda- 
mentally expressive,  declarative  or  directive,  and  cultic  or  mythic? 

The  "mania  for  truth"  that  has  possessed  Christianity  may  be 
the  very  demon  that  needs  to  be  cast  out  before  it  can  be  clearly  seen 
that  the  uniqueness  of  religion  lies  in  its  use  of  language  in  poetic, 
expressive,  directive,  cultic,  and  mythic  ways  to  meet  certain  needs 
of  man  that  are  equally  as  important  as  knowing  the  truth. 

IV 

Religion  needs  to  be  understood  differently  than  as  a  search  for 
truth.  The  religions  of  Israel  and  of  ancient  Greece  are  examples  of 
religion  being  understood  and  practiced  differently.  Religion  is  not 
philosophy  or  science  and  errs  badly  when  it  tries  to  function  as  a 
philosophy  or  a  science. 

The  history  of  Christianity  has  been  a  record  of  the  attempt  to 
make  Christianity  a  philosophical  theology  and  to  make  or  square 
its  claims  with  science.  Christianity  has  been  cast  in  Aristotelian 
terms,  Platonized,  Hegelianized,  and  expressed  as  a  form  of  existen- 
tialism. The  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  have  seen  great 
wrestling  within  Christian  theology  as  the  attempt  has  been  made  to 
square  scientific  truth-assertions  with  Christian  truth-claims.  Theology 
has  largely  been  a  bastard  discipline  developed  in  the  womb  of  the 
church  and  posing  as  the  interpreter  and  defender  of  the  faith  but 
fathered  by  the  desire  for  rational  and  scientific  truth.  This  has  led 
the  Christian  religion  regularly  to  pursue  the  wrong  goals,  to  make 
the  wrong  explanation  and  interpretation  of  itself,  and  to  negate  its 
unique  role. 

The  goal  of  truth  is  a  satisfactory  one  for  science,  but  the  wrong 
one  for  religion.  To  make  rational  analysis  or  logical  systematization 
one's  supreme  goal  is  satisfactory  for  a  philosopher,  but  not  for  a 
man  of  religion  or  theology.  For  science  and  technology  to  neglect 
human  passions,  feelings,  and  values  is  understandable.    For  religion 
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in  an  age  of  radical,  technical,  social,  and  personal  change  not  to  be 
involved  primarily  in  helping  man  maintain  his  humanity  and  re- 
orientate his  values  is  for  religion  to  negate  a  significant  part  of  its 
unique  role. 

Religion  can  be  understood  and  conceived  as  pursuing  life  and 
reality  through  the  imagination.  In  this  context,  the  goals  and  aims 
of  life  are  presented  poetically,  the  interpretation  of  life  is  done 
mythically,  and  many  needs  and  feelings  of  man  are  met  through  its 
cultic  and  community  activity.  In  this  view,  religion  embodies  a 
symbolic  interpretation  of  values  and  moral  experience.  If  thus 
viewed  a  religion  will  be  better  or  worse,  unimaginative  or  creative, 
helpful  or  harmful,  but  not  true  or  false. 

Religion  from  this  perspective  is  not  primarily  an  affirmation 
of  a  series  of  belief  statements.  Creedal  concerns  are  far  from  the 
center  of  the  religious  life.  Theology  in  its  dogmatic,  rational,  and 
systematic  forms  is  of  much  less  value  than  theology  as  the  shaping 
and  remaking  in  contemporary  language  and  idiom  of  the  myths  of 
the  particular  religion. 

Now  religion  of  this  orientation  is  exemplified  in  the  religion 
of  Israel  and  of  ancient  Greece.  Fortunately  even  within  the  broad 
scope  of  Christianity  this  type  of  religious  orientation  has  in  a  small 
measure  been  present,  but  too  much  of  Christianity  has  been  of  a 
different  kind.  The  interpretation  of  religion  as  primarily  "the  pre- 
sentation of  truth"  has  led  to  unfortunate  results.  Those  in  Chris- 
tianity who  insist  that  they  present  a  gospel  of  truth  need  to  recog- 
nize, if  the  criterion  of  truth  is  to  be  applied  to  their  statements,  that 
an  increasing  number  of  people  will  correctly  judge  many  of  their 
supposed  truth-claiming  statements,  freed  from  ambiguity  and  mean- 
inglessness,  to  be  false.  In  an  age  of  scientific  belief  and  concern  for 
truth,  the  truth  claims  of  religion  will  continue  to  be  increasingly 
hollow  and  unfounded. 

Sadly  in  the  past  and  present  the  concern  for  truth  has  resulted 
in  much  clashing  and  contending  by  segments  of  Western  Christian- 
ity. The  record  in  Europe  of  persecution,  trials,  and  religious  wars 
is  a  dismal  one  that  most  contemporary  Christians  like  to  forget. 
The  mania  for  truth  in  American  Christian  religious  life  has  produced 
modified  forms  of  persecution  and  intolerance.  Tragically,  this  in- 
sistence on  truth  has  been  at  the  expense  of  great  values  in  the  religion 
for  the  meeting  of  many  needs  in  the  lives  of  men. 

Many  of  the  great  biblical  myths  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
claims  for  their  truth.  These  claims  have  justifiably  been  attacked 
and  rejected  while  the  imaginative  insights  or  moral  values  have  been 
neglected,  lost,  or  forgotten.    This  is  not  to  say  that  all  the  biblical 
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myths  are  valuable  or  helpful,  but  those  lacking  in  value  should  be 
rejected  for  that  reason  and  not  because  they  are  false.  Tillich  is 
probably  judging  correctly  when  he  suggests  that  the  myth  of  original 
sin  is  no  longer  usable  or  valuable.  The  Garden  of  Eden  story  rep- 
resents a  myth,  however,  whose  great  values  have  been  fairly  effectively 
destroyed  for  a  great  number  of  people  by  the  concern  with  its  truth 
or  falsity.  The  New  Testament  myth  of  the  resurrection  may  have 
continuing  usefulness  if  reconstructed;  but  its  value,  if  any,  will  be 
lost  by  an  insistence  on  the  truth  of  the  historical  fact. 

The  conviction  that  myths  are  true  or  false  and  their  transfor- 
mation into  beliefs  or  dogmas  have  made  for  rigidity  in  the  poetry, 
theology,  and  mythology  of  Christianity.  In  recent  centuries  there 
has  been  a  slowness  to  reject  myths  no  longer  valuable  and  to  creative- 
ly advance  or  borrow  new  ones.  There  is  a  need  for  de-mythologizing 
and  re-mythologizing.  New  poetic  and  imaginative  insights  need  to  be 
encouraged  as  a  basis  for  a  more  adequate  contemporary  mythology 
in  which  contemporary  values,  self  understanding,  and  man's  human- 
ness  in  a  complex  and  technological  state  may  be  enimciated.  The 
emphasis  that  the  truth  has  been  forever  given  in  the  revealed  word 
has  contributed  to  a  static  quality  in  Christian  mythology  and  religion 
at  a  period  when  man's  needs  and  concerns  psychologically  and  moral- 
ly have  radically  modified  as  the  changes  of  the  nineteenth  and  twen- 
tieth centuries  have  been  thrust  upon  us. 

Religion  needs  to  be  concerned  more  with  man's  needs  and  par- 
ticularly those  needs  not  met  by  the  scientific  and  technological  de- 
velopments in  this  century.  Religion  needs  to  take  more  seriously  its 
concerns  about  man's  agonies,  man's  failures,  man's  hopes,  man's 
loneliness,  man's  fears,  and  man's  need  to  love  and  be  loved.  The  re- 
ligious conmiunity  needs  to  be  concerned  about  the  cultic,  the  social, 
and  the  personal  rather  than  its  role  as  the  custodian  of  God's  truth. 

V 

The  genius  and  greatness  of  a  religion  does  not  rest  or  center 
on  its  concern  for  truth  in  any  scientific  or  philosophic  sense.  Ideally, 
its  genius  lies  in  its  poetic  and  imaginative  handling  of  reality,  the 
values  and  moral  insights  it  embodies,  and  its  capacity  through  com- 
munity activity  to  love  and  serve  man. 

The  poetic  and  imaginative  handling  of  reality  will  result  in  a 
different  mythology  or  theology  for  a  different  age.  A  complex  and 
sophisticated  cidture  demands  more  creative  and  ingenious  poetry 
and  mythology.  Religion  needs  to  open  its  doors  to  the  artist,  the 
poet,  and  the  musician  that  creativity  may  be  engendered.   The  theolo- 
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gians  of  rationality  and  truth  need  to  be  converted  to  take  on  a  new 
role  of  helping  the  religious  community  judge  which  poetry  and  my- 
thology is  better  and  more  helpful,  not  which  is  true.  All  that  the 
creative  imagination  spawns  is  not  equally  beneficial  or  responsive 
to  human  need. 

New  occasions  teach  new  duties.  New  circumstances  suggest 
new  values.  Religion  needs  to  be  open  to  new  values  and  new  moral 
insights.  Religion  has  been  the  custodian  of  the  values  of  the  past 
culture.  This  role  of  custodian  needs  to  be  continued,  but  not  as  the 
keeper  of  the  unchanging  moral  truth.  A  healthy  tension  between  old 
values  and  emerging  values  needs  to  occur,  but  this  cannot  transpire 
if  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  are  viewed 
as  forever  true.  Just  to  live  or  be  alive  may  be  of  some  value  in  an 
under-populated  world,  but  surely  life  must  have  certain  qualities 
and  potential  in  an  over-populated  world  before  it  is  a  value. 

Religion  should  deal  with  man  in  his  agonizing  daily  needs. 
The  psychological  and  social  needs  of  man  are  being  espoused  by  pro- 
fessional and  layman  alike.  Man  in  his  deprivation,  in  his  loneliness, 
in  his  angers,  and  hates  needs  a  community  of  love  even  if  truth  must 
be  sacrificed.  Richard  E.  Kim  in  The  Martyred  imaginatively  shows 
how  the  truth  must  sometimes  be  sacrificed  that  a  people  might  have 
some  hope  as  a  community  and  sanity  as  a  nation  when  its  people  are 
being  devastated. 

The  contention  that  Protestantism  and  Catholicism  have  fre- 
quently been  destructive,  negative,  and  inadequate  due  in  part  to 
being  dominated  by  a  mania  for  truth  has  only  been  briefly  touched 
in  this  short  paper,  but  surely  our  knowledge  of  history  aids  us  at  this 
point.  The  attacks  upon  evolution  and  the  discoveries  of  Galileo  are 
records  of  this.  The  schism  and  divisions  of  Christian  from  Christian, 
Protestant  from  Catholic,  and  denomination  from  denomination  are 
continuing  testimony  of  one  body  calling  another  apostates  and 
heretics.  The  contending  for  truth  over  against  scientific  thought  has 
placed  religion  in  a  position  of  increasing  disrespect  so  that  many 
who  may  share  some  of  the  same  values  would  not,  because  of  the 
truth  claims  of  religion,  seriously  think  of  identifying  with  such  a 
religious  community. 

That  much  religion  in  general  and  Protestantism  and  Catholicism 
in  particular  might  be  cured  of  their  mania  for  truth  in  the  foresee- 
able future  seems  less  probabre  than  the  casting  out  of  demons  of  old. 
We  seldom  recognize  our  own  weaknesses  much  less  our  mind  sets. 
That  such  a  recognition  and  cure  of  this  mania  should  take  place 
would  not  make  new  the  whole  of  a  particular  religious  position  but  it 
would  be  a  big  step  in  opening  the  way  to  fresh  and  new  religious  life. 
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It  has  been  customary  to  think  of  Paul  Tillich  as  an  existential 
theologian,  one  who  saw  theology's  task  as  first  of  all  developing  the 
existential  problem  and  then  supplying  the  theological  solution  for 
that  problem,  in  a  method  known  as  correlation.  There  are  those 
who  would  argue  that  Tillich's  brand  of  theology  was  just  what  many 
Americans  needed  in  the  two  decades  following  World  War  II,  when 
the  nation  fell  from  her  formerly  innocent  Adamic  period  and  entered 
the  atomic  age,  experiencing  insecurity,  disillusionment,  meaning- 
lessness.  Tillich  spoke  with  force  and  significance  to  post-World  War 
II  America  "as  a  theological  depth-analyst  and  existential  free-lancer, 
interpreting  cultural  phenomena  in  terms  of  their  transparency  to 
personal  and  existential  meanings."^ 

But  there  was  more  to  Paul  Tillich  than  this,  another  emphasis 
which  was  much  more  prominent  in  the  years  before  World  War  II 
than  after.  Recently  Carl  Braaten  and  James  Luther  Adams  have 
reminded  us  that  early  on  in  his  career,  Tillich  had  helped  to  develop 
"religious  socialism"  within  the  context  of  a  belief  that  an  old  period 
of  Western  civilization  was  approaching  its  end.-  They  have  pointed 
out  that  many  of  his  early  writings  dealt  with  social  and  political 
topics  as  they  related  to  the  flow  and  end  of  history.  He  was  concerned 
to  see  how  the  Kingdom  of  God  was  related  to  history,  how  theology 
could  be  effective  in  a  time  of  deep  social  disruption. 

When  he  came  to  America  he  shifted  his  emphasis,  giving  more 
attention  to  the  individual  and  his  alienation  than  to  political  and 
social  concerns,  but  he  never  totally  excluded  his  earlier  Kingdom-of- 
God  theology.    It  was  as  if  the  social  and  political  bases  of  his  escha- 
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tology  went   underground,   not   to   disappear   entirely   but   rather   to 
break  into  the  open  from  time  to  time. 

Of  course,  if  it  were  just  a  matter  of  explaining  away  that  part 
of  the  third  vohniie  of  his  Systematic  Theology  which  treats  "History 
and  the  Kingdom  of  God,"  then  one  could  assert  that  he  was  only 
completing  his  system — something"  had  to  be  said  on  these  subjects 
if  his  theology  was  to  have  wholeness,  so  he  said  it.  But  that  may  be 
doing  Tillich  a  disservice,  because  there  are  intimations  here  and 
there  that  he  had  not  forgotten  the  dynamics  of  history  and  kingdom. 


UTOPIA 

In  a  series  of  lectures  given  at  the  Deutsche  Hochschule  fiir 
Politik  in  Berlin  in  1951  Tillich  discussed  the  concept  of  Utopia.^ 

He  took  seriously  the  problem  of  Utopia,  and  declared,  like  Ernst 
Bloch,  the  German  philosopher  of  hope,  that  Utopia  has  a  foundation 
in  man's  being,  indeed,  in  being  in  general.  He  shows  that  from  man's 
finite  freedom  there  emerges  possibility.  Arguing  closely  from  this 
basis,  he  further  demonstrates  that  from  possibility  comes  anxiety, 
an  axiety  which  both  tries  to  safeguard  what  has  been  given  and  to 
actualize  what  is  possible  by  a  revolutionary  type  of  thought  and 
action. 

Utopia  properly  understood  is  thus  twofold:  It  is  dependent  upon 
man's  projection  of  his  true  being  in  some  idealization  in  the  past 
(a  paradise,  a  golden  age,  etc.),  but  this  idealization  then  becomes  the 
yardstick  that  he  applies  to  the  reality  in  which  he  presently  lives 
and  out  of  which  he  creates  an  ideal  image  of  what  he  could  be  in 
the  future. 

In  several  of  his  writings  Tillich  sought  to  develop  the  answer 
to  the  question  of  the  meaning  of  history,  particularly  in  terms  of 
whether  the  category  of  space  or  that  of  time  would  be  more  dominant 
and  decisive  in  the  life  of  man.  Unhistorical  thinking,  or  the  non- 
historical  interpretation  of  history,  accepts  the  predominance  of  space 
over  time.  Examples  of  these  world-views  are  the  classical  mysticism 
of  India  and  Europe,  naturalism  or  the  eternal  return  as  found  in 
nature,  and  thirdly,  existentialism  which  posits  a  freedom  point  on 
which  each  person  stands.  However,  each  of  these  unhistorical  world- 
views  contains  a  Utopian  element  that  cannot  be  ignored.  Even  the 
existentialist  who  seems  to  have  no  real  relation  to  history  knows  a 
hidden  Utopia,  states  Tillich. 

In  contrast  to  the  unhistorical  ways  of  thinking  one  sets  up  the 
historical   wherein   time   triumphs   over  space.     Historical   time   runs 
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on  ahead,  moving  toward  what  is  new.  Individual  spaces  lose  their 
separate  significance;  they  are  overcome  in  a  temporal  process  which 
is  itself  dynamic,  passionate  and  significant.  For  examples,  Tillich 
wonld  have  us  study  the  dualistic  struggle  in  the  religion  of  Zoroaster, 
the  prophets-vs. -polytheism  contest  in  ancient  Israel,  the  church  of 
Christ  and  the  conmiunity  of  Antichrist  battling  it  out  in  Christianity; 
in  secular  thought  one  can  examine  the  political  revolution  of  the 
eighteenth  century  or  the  class  struggle  in  Communism.  In  each  of 
these,  the  struggle  is  resolved  in  some  kind  of  Utopia  which  lies  before 
us,  whether  it  is  a  peaceful  millenium  or  a  classless  society.  Time, 
which  makes  possible  the  new,  is  primary,  and  from  the  center  of  time 
one  can  orient  the  backward-  as  well  as  the  forward-looking  Utopias. 

Utopia,  the  English  word,  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  on 
(no)  and  topos  (place),  and  means,  very  simply,  that  which  has  no 
place  in  reality.  A  Utopia  has  no  space,  no  time,  no  presents,  but 
emerges  out  of  the  past  as  remembrance  and  is  an  anticipation  of  what 
may  develop  in  the  future.  And  some  of  these  Utopias  are  powerful 
forces  indeed.^  Take,  for  example,  (1)  the  Utopia  of  the  conquest  of 
death  (exemption  from  it  in  the  beginning;  triumph  over  it  in  the 
end);  (2)  the  Utopia  of  overcoming  estrangement,  or  in  other  words, 
the  technological  Utopia  which  overcomes  man's  estrangement  from 
nature,  or  the  Utopia  of  perfect  health  which  overcomes  illness;  (3) 
the  social  Utopia  which  copes  with  and  then  is  victor  over  authority 
and  exploitation  by  the  fact  of  innnediacy — each  individual  is  im- 
mediately related  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  or  to  Reason  in  Enlighten- 
ment thought,  which  gives  rise  to  the  possibility  of  a  democratic  so- 
ciety. 

So,  let  us  keep  our  Utopias:  for  they  are  true,  they  bear  fruit, 
and  they  are  powerful.  They  show  us  who  we  are,  what  we  are. 
"Every  Utopia,"  says  Tillich,  "is  a  manifestation  of  what  man  has  as 
inner  aim  and  what  he  must  have  for  his  future  fulfillment  as  a  per- 
son."^ They  also  get  things  done;  without  Utopias  innumerable  pos- 
sibilities in  human  history  would  remain  unfulfilled.  Where  there 
are  no  forward-looking  Utopias,  there  exists  a  decadent  present  and  an 
idolatry  of  the  past.  Furthermore,  the  Utopia  is  able  to  transform.  If 
one  is  prone  to  question  this  claim,  it  is  quite  enough  to  point  to 
Marxism,  its  sweep  and  its  power,  informed  as  it  is  by  its  Utopia  of 
the  classless  society. 

But  the  Utopia  is  not  ultimate,  and  that  is  where  Utopians  have 
frequently  gone  wrong.  They  have  forgotten  the  finitude  and  aliena- 
tion of  man  and  assumed  they  were  working  with  ideal,  not  estranged, 
man.  And,  they  sometimes  forgot  that  Utopias  can  be  extremely  un- 
fruitful if  impossibilities  are  treated  as  real  possibilities.    When  that 
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happens,  then  wish-projections  are  the  result.  Or  again,  disillusion- 
ment can  set  in;  and  if  the  Utopian  is  deadly  serious  in  his  work,  he 
can  succumb  to  fanaticism  or  terror.  When  that  happens,  utopianism 
becomes  downright  demonic. 

Tillich  concludes  his  expanded  study  of  Utopia  by  affirming  the 
"transcendance  of  Utopia,"  by  speaking  of  the  horizontal  dimension 
which  represents  earth  with  its  political  and  social  realities,  and  of  the 
vertical  dimension,  symbolically  expressed  as  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
In  short,  when  the  vertical  order  participates  reciprocally  in  the  hori- 
zontal order,  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  being  actualized  in  historical 
events.  The  reciprocal  relationship  of  the  two  orders  is  the  answer 
to  the  problem  of  Utopia.  However,  a  Kingdom  that  is  not  involved 
in  historical  events  is  no  kingdom  at  all  but  rather  an  indescribable 
mystical  entity;  likewise,  a  Kingdom  that  is  identical  with  the  historical 
plane  is  nothing  more  than  the  untrue,  unfaithful,  and  impotent 
Utopia. 

Hence  Tillich  is  telling  us,  finally,  what  religious  socialism  is  all 
about.  It  was  an  attempt  to  steer  a  middle  course  between  the  even- 
tually futile  utopianism  of  straight  socialism  and  the  transcendental 
theology  of  traditional  Lutheranism.  He  explains,  looking  back  from 
1951  to  the  post-World  War  I  years, 

We  answered  that  in  the  horizontal  dimension  something 
can  happen,  something  new,  something  realizable  here  and 
now  .  .  .  with  the  possibilities  given  to  us,  and  that  we  must  go 
forward  in  order  to  see  those  possibilities  and  convert  them  into 
reality.  We  believed  it  to  be  an  "hour  of  fulfillment"  of  pos- 
sibilities which  earlier  could  not  come  to  fulfillment."  Thus 
we  affirmed  the  idea  of  Utopia.' 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  MARXISM 

Tillich  in  a  1960  essay  entitled  "Christianity  and  Marxism"^ 
scrutinized  rather  more  carefully  the  Marxian  Utopia  of  a  classless 
society.  He  wrote  of  analogies  and  contrasts  of  the  Christian  view  of 
man  to  that  of  the  Marxist.  Alienation  in  Marxist  terms  is  in  Chris- 
tian terms  the  fall  of  man  from  his  essential  innocence  into  a  situa- 
tion of  conflict  with  himself,  others,  and  his  creative  ground.  Neither 
man  nor  society  is  what  he  or  it  could  and  should  be.  Man  opposes 
man,  group  opposes  group. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  vital  differences.  Estrange- 
ment in  the  Marxist  view  is  bound  to  a  special  period  of  time,  where- 
as  the   Fall,   according   to   the   Christian,   is   universal.    The   Marxist 
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symbol  of  pure  communism  is  within  history,  the  Christian  symbol  of 
paradise,  beyond  history.  In  Marxism  a  historical  class,  the  proletariat, 
can  overcome  estrangment;  in  Christianity  every  class  needs  redeeming 
and  is  incapable  of  redeeming  itself.    And  so  forth. 

At  the  end  of  the  matter,  analogy  is  more  and  more  swallowed  by 
contrast,  Tillich  contends.  The  problem  of  this  Utopia  is  exactly  the 
same  as  with  all  others:  it  is  the  utter  lack  of  the  transhistorical  ele- 
ment in  Marxism  which  brings  it  into  opposition  to  Christianity.  In- 
stead of  speaking  of  the  interaction  of  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
planes,  Tillich  declares  in  this  essay,  "Christianity  views  the  human 
situation,  including  human  history,  from  a  stance  between  time  and 
eternity,"  and  it  proposes  a  reconciliation  "in  which  the  temporal  is 
elevated  into  the  eternal  and  the  eternal  becomes  effective  in  the 
realm  of  time."^  Marxism  is  bound  to  time  and,  like  any  good  Utopia, 
expects  a  reconciliation  that  occurs  in  time  and  space,  inevitably 
risking  disappointment  and  disillusion  which  can  lead  to  fanaticism 
and  terror. 


THE  IDEA  OF  PROGRESS 

In  May,  1964,  in  a  lecture  at  Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio,  Paul 
Tillich  served  notice  that  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  had  jettisoned 
the  idea  of  progress.^*'  He  knew  well  that  this  idea  belonged  to  the 
Liberalism  of  the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries,  and  that 
after  two  world  wars  and  an  economic  depression  in  between,  existen- 
tialist and  neo-Orthodox  thinkers  rejected  a  belief  in  progress.  But, 
Tillich  claims,  this  is  no  Johnny-come-lately  idea;  we  need  to  hang 
on  to  it.   It  has  a  long  and  genuine  history.^^ 

Its  religious  roots  are  located  in  the  Old  Testament  prophets 
who  taught  that  God  has  elected  a  nation,  he  has  promised  a  future, 
and  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  he  will  fulfill  his  promise.  He  will  one 
day  establish  his  heavenly  rule.  In  Christianity,  history  was  seen  as 
reaching  its  goal  and  fulfillment  in  the  thousand-year  reign  of  Christ. 
But  when  this  did  not  happen  soon,  two  interpretations  evolved. 

A  more  conservative  form,  formulated  by  Augustine,  removed 
the  revolutionary  implications  of  the  idea  of  the  thousand-year  reign 
of  Christ  by  assuming  it  had  already  been  established  in  the  Christian 
church,  mainly  in  the  church  hierarchy.  In  this  explanation  history 
has  already  reached  its  last  period  and  nothing  new  can  be  expected. 
The  historical  goal  is  absent,  and  a  non-historical  element  has  been 
inserted  into  the  Christian  interpretation  of  history.  Historical  ac- 
tivity has  been  devalued. 
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A  more  radical  interpretation  moves  in  quite  another  direction, 
stating  that  there  will  be  a  "third  stage"  in  human  events  in  which 
history  will  be  fulfilled  on  earth.  Joachim  of  Floris  expressed  the 
idea  of  progress  in  his  three  historical  stages,  that  of  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  third  stage,  that  of  the  Spirit.  His  prophecy  was  taken 
over  by  the  radical  Franciscans,  later  by  the  Reformation  sectarians, 
as  well  as  by  secular  thinkers.  In  all  these  movements  the  future  is 
the  dominant  period;  something  new  is  expected;  the  last  stage  will 
begin  soon — very  soon. 

What  is  hard  for  us  to  recall,  Tillich  says,  is  how  deeply  ingrained 
the  idea  of  progress  is  in  Western  thought.  "Progress  became  in  the 
nineteenth  century  not  only  a  conscious  doctrine  but  also  an  uncon- 
scious dogma. "^- 

What  we  must  understand  is  that  in  the  twentieth  century  we 
have  not  seen  the  collapse  of  this  idea  of  progress.  We  have  seen  the 
end  of  a  phase  in  the  idea,  but  as  long  as  man  has  Utopia  in  his  blood- 
stream, as  it  were,  the  idea  is  not  going  to  die.  It  requires  a  new 
formulation. 

A  new  understanding  of  progress  will  not  mean  inevitable  moral 
or  ethical  advancement  in  society,  nor  advance  or  betterment  in 
creative  forms  (there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  higher  artistic  style,  for 
example).  Progress,  rightly  understood,  is  not  to  be  rendered  in 
terms  of  utopianism,  that  at  some  point  in  the  future  man's  essential 
nature  will  be  fulfilled,  just  a  few  more  years  and  poverty  will  be 
eliminated,  one  step  more  and  justice  for  all  will  be  won. 

Instead,  there  are  great  moments  in  history,  there  are  kairoi, 
and  out  of  these  moments  there  is  a  possibility,  not  an  inevitability, 
of  victory  over  a  specific  problem  or  evil.  It  will  require  effort,  and 
failure  may  be  the  outcome,  but  there  is  the  possibility  of  a  victory, 
of  a  new  creation.  Within  each  new  decisive  moment,  there  is  the 
possibility  of  maturing. 

It  is  salutary  to  read  the  Book  of  Revelation  carefully,  because 
even  in  the  idea  of  the  thousand-year  reign  there  is  some  innate 
realism.  During  the  thousand  years,  we  are  told,  the  demonic  forces 
will  be  chained  and  made  impotent,  but  they  are  jwt  annihilated. 
They  reappear.  Therefore,  in  the  decisive  moments  of  history,  when 
at  any  point  the  struggle  may  be  decided  in  favor  of  the  divine  over 
the  demonic,  there  is  always  the  chance  that  the  demonic  powers 
may  reappear. 

Concludes  Tillich:  "So  in  every  moment  the  fight  is  going  on  and 
the  only  thing  we  can  say  is  this:  If  there  is  a  new  beginning,  let  us 
mature  in  it;  if  there  is  a  new  beginning  in  world  history  ...  let  us 
follow  it  and  develop  it  to  its  maturity. "^^ 
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HOPE 

Just  a  few  months  before  his  death  in  1965  theologian  Tillich 
preached  a  sermon  in  Grace  Episcopal  Cathedral,  San  Francisco,  on 
the  subject,  "The  Right  to  Hope,"  in  which  he  repeated  many  of  the 
themes  I  have  already  noted. ^^ 

"Do  we  have  any  right  to  hope?"  was  the  query  he  put  to  his 
listeners.  Hopelessness  seems  so  powerful;  genuine  hope  seems  so  hard 
to  come  by.  "World  history  is  a  cemetery  of  broken  hopes,  of  Utopias 
which  had  no  foundation  in  reality,"  he  noted. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  history  does  demonstrate  the  truth  and 
fruitfulness  and  power  of  Utopias.  As  one  instance,  the  democratic 
ideal  has  been  manifested  in  various  times  and  places  in  modern 
history  as  a  fulfillment  of  old  ideas  about  the  basic  equality  of  all 
human  beings  before  the  law.  The  presence  of  an  earlier  vision,  a 
beginning,  became  a  power  driving  toward  the  end. 

And  today  we  can  speak  guardedly  about  progress,  but  by  that 
we  must  mean  surely  technical  progress.  Progress  seen  as  moral  im- 
provement or  human  betterment  does  not  tend  toward  a  final  goal  of 
perfection.  Progress  as  a  justified  hope  rests  solidly  in  the  coming  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  Nevertheless,  that  Kingdom  does  not  come  in 
one  cataclysmic  future  event;  it  comes,  Tillich  declares,  in  the  here 
and  now,  in  every  act  of  love,  in  every  moment  of  joy,  in  moments  of 
silence  and  in  hours  of  creativity,  whenever  we  discover  a  lasting 
truth  and  the  need  for  a  costly  sacrifice,  whenever  the  eternal  appears 
in  time  and  history.    Here  lies  the  justification  of  our  ultimate  hope. 

Moreover,  this  hope  is  no  small  thing.  The  whole  universe  is 
embraced.  Participation  in  the  eternal  is  not  the  exclusive  preroga- 
tive of  a  hopeful  few.  It  is  given  to  the  person  in  unity  with  all  other 
living  beings  and  things.  The  Christian  Utopia  of  immortality,  ex- 
pressed in  the  Pauline  "for  God  shall  be  all  in  all,"  ultimately  em- 
braces those  who  hope  and  those  who  are  without  hope.  It  is  as 
great  and  as  universal  as  that. 

There  is  in  all  men  a  forward  thrust,  a  looking  ahead,  a  hoping. 
No  one  can  live  without  hope,  even  if  it  is  hope  for  the  smallest  and 
simplest  things  of  life.  Without  hope  the  pull  of  our  lives  toward  the 
future  would  disappear,  and  so  then  would  life  itself.  Hope  is  a 
driving  power  in  every  person  qua  person.  But  it  makes  all  the  dif- 
ference in  the  world  how  that  hope  is  conceived,  on  what  it  is  based, 
how  it  is  justified  and  the  ways  in  which  it  is  expressed  in  our  lives. 

So,  hope  must  never  be  flicked  off  the  sleeve  like  a  speck  of  lint, 
dismissed  as  wishful  thinking  or  Utopian  fantasy. 

There  is  truth  in  Utopia,  as  Tillich  so  poignantly  states — it  ex- 
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presses  man's  inner  essence,  his  inner  aim,  and  what  he  must  have  for 
his  future  fulfiHment  as  a  person.  There  is  a  practical  result  to  Utopia: 
it  opens  up  possibilities  that  would  remain  buried  if  not  seen  by 
Utopian  expectation.  There  is  power  in  Utopia:  it  takes  the  given 
and  transforms,  no,  often  revolutionizes,  it.  We  need  to  acknowledge 
more  often  than  we  do  that  Utopia  is  here  to  stay. 

But  it  is  time  for  a  warning,  because  Utopia  converted  into  an 
interpretation  of  history  goes  awry.  Utopianism,  taken  literally,  is 
idolatrous,  religiously  speaking;  disruptive,  psychologically  speaking; 
dangerous,  historically  speaking.  There  is  always  the  temptation  to 
expect  that  the  present  revolutionary  impulse  will  bring  about  the 
final  transformation  of  reality,  that  the  "third  stage"  soon  to  be  in- 
augurated will  be  the  last  when  all  of  history's  ambiguities  are  con- 
quered. The  truth  is  that  all  Utopian  expectations,  when  construed 
as  ultimate,  are  doomed.  The  price  for  idolatrous  ecstasy  comes  high 
indeed — personal  and  social  failures  and  calamities,  leading  to  dis- 
appointment and  despair  on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the  other  to  a 
desperate  reaction  of  fanaticism  and  tyranny. 

Nor  does  the  doctrine  of  inevitable  progress  fare  any  better. 
Progressivism,  as  the  faith  in  progress  without  a  definite  end,  has  also 
been  undermined  by  the  experiences  of  the  twentieth  century:  the 
world-wide  relapses  to  levels  of  evil  supposedly  left  far  behind,  the 
sense  of  futility  and  meaninglessness  of  an  infinite  progress  minus  a 
goal,  and  the  awareness  that  each  new  human  being  does  not  start 
out  building  upon  centuries  of  accumvilated  good  but  rather  starts 
de  novo  building  for  good  or  evil. 

The  only  hope  that  counts  is  that  which  rests  on  the  Kingdom; 
the  only  Utopia  worthy  of  the  name  is  that  which  is  transcended  by 
the  Kingdom.  It  was  Tillich's  insight  that  the  ambiguities  of  life 
under  the  historical  dimension  inexorably  draw  us  toward  the  critical 
question  of  the  meaning  of  history.  In  his  method  of  correlation,  the 
answer  to  that  question  comes  through  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

The  Kingdom  symbol  becomes  a  very  potent  one  for  Paul  Tillich, 
permitting  him  to  balance  a  true  concern  for  the  political  and  social 
with  his  Protestant  principle  (that  no  finite  expression  about  God 
must  be  allowed  to  become  ultimate).  The  Kingdom  thus  has  a  kind 
of  double-barreled  action.  At  the  same  time  as  it  is  manifest  (always 
fragmentarily,  of  course)  iyi  history,  it  points  beyond  history  to  the 
fulfillment  of  history;  that  is,  it  is  both  "inner-historical"  and  "trans- 
historical."  There  is  that  recipzocal  action  between  the  horizontal  di- 
mension and  the  vertical  dimension. 

Surely  it  has  been  clear  from  the  above  examples  that  Paul  Til- 
lich's Kingdom-of-God  theology  did  not  die  out  upon  his  arrival  in 
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New  York  in  1933.  Other  emphases  may  have  taken  precedence,  and 
Tillich  himself  may  have  sensed  his  American  readers  and  hearers 
needed  more  help  with  their  personal  sense  of  alienation  than  with 
the  larger  problems  of  historical  interpretation.  But  Tillich  retained 
throughout  his  career  a  religious  socialist  cast.  In  fact,  in  1952  he 
made  the  statement  that  if  the  prophetic  message  is  valid  at  all, 
"there  is  nothing  beyond  religious  socialism,"  which  has  a  certain 
ring  of  finality  to  it,  to  say  the  least. ^^  In  lecture,  essays  and  sermon 
he  would  occasionally  return  to  the  themes  of  history,  Utopia,  King- 
dom— and  Kingdom  as  a  reality  within  the  framework  of  kairos,  the 
decisive  moment. 

In  Tillich's  thinking  the  Kingdom  is  political;  but  this  involves, 
at  least  in  the  Biblical  period,  a  juxtaposition  between  a  divine  rule 
and  a  realm.  Later,  the  realm  factor  became  more  important,  as  the 
political  symbol  was  transformed  into  a  cosmic  symbol.  As  a  cosmic 
symbol  the  Kingdom  was  regarded  as  a  transformed  heaven  and  earth, 
a  new  reality  in  a  new  period  of  history. 

The  Kingdom  also  stands  for  peace  and  justice,  taken  in  their 
ultimate  sense,  not  in  a  strictly  Utopian  meaning.  It  is  God's  King- 
dom; so  the  impossibility  of  an  earthly  fulfillment  is  admitted.  Like- 
wise, the  Kingdom  of  God  gives  eternal  meaning  to  all  persons;  the 
transhistorical  aim  dictates  "the  fulfillment  of  humanity  in  every 
human  individual,"  Tillich  would  claim. 

Further,  he  would  stress  the  universal  aspect  of  the  Kingdom. 
It  is  a  kingdom  of  men,  but  again  it  goes  beyond  to  incorporate  the 
fulfillment  of  life  under  all  dimensions.  In  sum.  Kingdom  embraces 
both  man  and  nature. 

Perhaps  for  each  of  us  in  our  day  that  vision  is  of  greatest  signif- 
icance: participation  in  the  eternal  is  not  given  to  the  isolated  indi- 
vidual. It  is  given  to  him  in  unity  with  mankind,  with  everything 
living,  with  everything  that  has  being.  That  is  hope  on  a  very  large 
scale,  indeed. 
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^  Carl  E.  Braaten,  The  Future  of  God  (New  York:  Harper  and  Row, 
1969),  p.  32.  See  also  Paul  Tillich,  The  Future  of  Religions,  edited  by 
Jerald  C.  Brauer   (New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1966),  pp.  18-20. 

~  Braaten,  pp.  31-32:  Paul  Tillich,  Political  Expectation,  edited  by 
James  Luther  Adams  (New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1971),  pp.  vi-viii.  Most 
of  the  essays  in  this  book  date  from  the  period  of  the  Weimar  Republic  and 
capture  Tillich's  thinking  on  numerous  political,  social  and  economic  topics. 

^  "The  Political  Meaning  of  Utopia,"  in  Tillich,  Political  Expectation, 
pp.  125-80. 

'     Ibid.,  p.  168. 

'     Ibid.,  pp.  156-66. 

*  Tillich,  of  course,  is  referring  to  the  concept  of  kairos,  which  he  has 
explained  elsewhere  in  his  writings. 

'     Tillich,  Political  Expectation,  p.  177. 

«     Ibid.,  pp.  89-96. 

">     Ibid.,  p.  96. 

^"     Tillich,  The  Future  of  Religions,  pp.  64-79. 

^^  Ibid.,  pp.  66ff.;  Paul  Tillich,  The  Protestant  Era  (Chicago:  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1948),  pp.  22ff. 

^^     Tillich,  The  Future  of  Religions,  p.  68. 

^^     Ibid.,  pp.  78f. 

^*  "Das  Recht  auf  Hoffnung"  Errist  Bloch  zu  ehren,  edited  by  Siegfried 
Unseld   (Frankfurt:  Suhrkamp  Verlag,  1965),  pp.  265-76. 

^'  Kegley,  Charles  W.,  and  Robert  W.  Bretall  (eds.),  The  Theology  of 
Paul  Tillich   (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1952),  p.  13. 
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John  Wiley  Nelson 

THREE  MODELS  OF  CONTEMPORARY 
RELIGIOUS  FUTURISM 


Man  has  always  acknowledged  his  historical  existence  but  he  has 
never  before  been  aware  of  the  implications  of  that  acknowledgment. 
The  reason  is  this:  he  has  never  before  lived  with  the  reality  of  the 
future.  The  past  has  lingered  often  through  many  "presents";  the 
future  has  come  slowly,  giadually  altering  past  and  present  patterns  of 
life.  Man  has  had  the  historical  leisure  to  remain  remarkably  un- 
historical  in  history.  He  has  experienced  life  as  a  series  of  sustained 
"nows,"  always  in  a  clearly  defined  and  present  "today"  in  which  he 
has  worked  to  bring  "tomorrow"  and  to  preserve  in  "tomorrow"  the 
"best"  of  "yesterday."  The  future  has  always  been  for  him  something 
which  comes  periodically,  changing  things  for  the  next  generation  of 
the  present.  And  so  man's  understanding  of  himself  has  been  based 
in  relative  cultural  definitions  (e.g.,  the  Greeks,  the  Victorians,  the 
Americans)  or  in  the  cultural  manifestations  of  certain  trans-cultural, 
trans-historical  themes  (e.g.,  human  nature,  sociopolitical  organiza- 
tions, family,  state). 

Now,  suddenly,  a  very  disturbing  question  arises:  what  bases  of 
definition  are  appropriate  in  a  "culture"  of  permanent  transition,  in 
a  "culture"  in  which  there  is  no  "place"  to  stop  and  get  one's  "bear- 
ings" in  the  rapid  transformation  of  past  and  present  into  future? 

Man  can  no  longer  think  of  the  future  as  that  which  eventually 
will  be  present,  and  which  will  bring  the  changes  for  which  he  is 
now  preparing.  Such  a  view  is  non-historical:  it  assumes  that  history 
is  the  flurry  of  incidental  change  on  the  periphery  of  some  stable, 
ongoing  situation,  and  thus  only  needs  to  be  meaningfully  related  to 
that  central  situation.    At  the  most,  this  view  assumes  that  history  is 
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marked  by  periodic  upheavals  precipitating  radical  change  but  which 
are  preceded  by  long  periods  of  preparation  and  followed  by  periods 
of  adjustment  and  assimilation. 

Such  an  opinion  is,  however,  readily  understandable.  Until  very 
recently  the  past  and  the  futine  have  met  either  suddenly  and  briefly, 
or  so  slowly  as  to  make  their  meeting  almost  imperceptible.  Transition 
was  either  immediate  and  then  past,  or  well-integrated  into  prepared 
past  structures.  So,  our  experience  has  been  one  that  considered  tran- 
sition as  necessary  in  history  but  not  definitive  of  our  own  historicity. 
We  had  left  the  future  alone  because  it  had  left  us  alone.  We  had 
turned  for  the  most  part  inward,  to  the  present,  and  committed  our- 
selves to  permanence  in  our  relationships  with  people,  institutions 
and  even  knowledge  itself. 

But  the  experience  of  history  today  is  that  history  itself  is  chang- 
ing. History  is  still  the  passage  of  time  and  life  from  the  past  to  the 
future,  from  the  future  to  the  past,  across  a  constantly  moving  "pres- 
ent." But  whereas  previously  it  was  necessary  to  wait  long  periods  be- 
fore looking  back  and  surveying  the  "passage"  of  history,  this  is  no 
longer  true  today.  Today,  future  crashes  upon  past,  and  tomorrow's 
future  upon  today's  future,  with  blinding  impact.  We  are  always  en 
route,  never  at  our  destination.  The  present  is  more  characterized  by 
"on  the  way"  than  by  "having  arrived." 

Ironically,  this  is  a  return  to  St.  Augustine's  concept  of  "pil- 
grimage." This  time,  however,  the  earthly  city  is  "on  the  way,"  and 
the  citizens  of  the  earthly  city  are  the  pilgrims  of  the  historical  pres- 
ent. Augustine's  platonic  tendencies  to  view  the  present  as  evanescent 
and  the  restlessness  of  change  as  an  affliction  have  been  replaced  by  an 
affirmation  of  the  present  and  its  critical  significance:  to  be  a  pilgrim 
is  not  to  be  a  homeless  sojourner,  "on  the  way,"  through  an  alien 
environment  (a  "far  country"),  but  rather  to  be  one  who,  searching 
for  the  anonymity  of  the  "big  city,"  journeys  along  a  prescribed 
route — subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  trip — -toward  a  definite  place 
on  the  horizon.  But  in  Eldorado  he  hears  about  Wichita,  in  Wichita 
about  Omaha,  in  Omaha  about  Cleveland,  in  Cleveland  about  Chi- 
cago, in  Chicago  about  New  York,  and  in  New  York  rumors  about 
Tokyo. 

Here  is  the  significant  point:  the  future  by  which  we  must  define 
history  is  not  the  future  which  carries  on  what  is  "established"  in 
today's  present;  it  is  not  the  future  which  reaffirms  and  supports  its 
parents — yesterday  as  past  and  today  as  present.  It  is  a  future  which — 
though  born  out  of  the  past  and  present  and  thus  still  cumulative, 
bearing  with  it  the  "genes"  of  its  parents — is  a  challenge  to  the  petition 
of  the  present  for  recognition  of  itself.    The  "new"  of  this  future  is 
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radically  unnerving  to  the  present  not  because  it  is  an  alien  "new" 
totally  unrelated  to  the  past  and  present,  but  rather  because  it  forces 
the  present  to  confront  ever  w^idening  possibilities  within  itself.  The 
present  is  driven  out  of  itself,  forced  to  see  its  fulfillment  as  future  to 
itself — and  forced  to  do  this  with  little  or  no  time  to  reflect  and  pre- 
pare, because  tomorrow  will  bring  even  more  possibilities.  We  must 
no  longer  speak,  therefore,  of  the  present  as  the  fulfillment  of  that 
toward  which  we  have  been  working;  but  rather  we  must  recognize 
in  every  present  the  new  possibilities  which  the  future  has  opened  up 
for  that  which  we  have  brought    (thus  far)  only  to  the  present. 

Theologically,  what  is  the  required  response  to  these  develop- 
ments? There  have,  in  fact,  been  several  theological  responses  pro- 
posed. It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  focus  briefly  on  what 
may  be  the  three  most  significant  options  which  have  emerged  out  of 
new  "theological  futurism."  All  three  models  are  an  attempt  to  find 
some  workable  way  of  relating  the  future  to  the  present  so  as  to  speci- 
fy exactly  how  present  actions  are  (or  may  be,  or  should  be)  motivated 
and  directed  by  certain  understandings  of  the  future.  All  three  models 
to  be  developed  here  wish  to  correlate,  if  not  boldly  to  identify,  the 
causal  affect  of  the  coming  future  upon  the  decisions  and  actions  of 
the  present  with  the  activity  of  God.  The  first  is  the  much  publicized 
evolutionary  theology  of  Pere  Teilhard  de  Chardin.  The  second  is 
future-oriented  "theology  of  hope"  of  Jiirgen  Moltmann.  The  third 
is  the  sociopolitically  sensitive  theology  of  Third  World  theologian 
Rubem  Alves. 

Teilhard  de  Chardin  was  a  Jesuit  paleontologist  whose  life  was 
haunted  by  a  comprehensive  vision  of  the  ultimate  convergence^ 
of  the  "Forward"-  progress  of  science  with  the  "Upward"  progress 
of  all  things  to  God.  As  a  powerful  complement  to  this  "vision," 
Teilhard  was  gifted  with  the  expressive  literary  abilities  of  a  poet. 
The  combination,  however,  brought  Teilhard  only  frustration,  and 
ended  his  life  in  sadness:^  the  official  prelates  of  his  Church  forbade 
the  publication  of  any  of  his  religious  writings  until  after  his  death 
in  1955. 

Dealing  in  summary  form  with  Teilhard's  concept  of  the  future's 
relation  to  and  effect  upon  the  present  requires  comment  upon  the 
special  problems  integral  to  the  study  of  Teilhard's  thought  generally. 
First,  and  decidedly  foremost,  is  the  hybrid,  religio-scientific  termi- 
nology Teilhard  employs,  as  complicated  by  his  own  prose-poetry 
writing  style,  which,  as  Christopher  Mooney  says,  "often  brings  more 
inspiration  than  light. "^  The  specifiable  content  of  many  of  these 
terms  was  not  clear  in  Teilhard's  own  mind.    Second,  Teilhard  was 
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both  scientist  and  seer,  both  prophet  and  paleontologist;  but  the  uni- 
fying source  of  his  theology  was  neither.  Rather,  what  his  theology 
attempted  to  explicate  in  the  language  of  both  vocational  commit- 
ments was  a  diaphanic  vision  of  the  Whole  of  things,  experienced  in 
mystic  religious  passion  by  Teilhard  himself,  and  invariably  inexpres- 
sible."' Unless  one  reads  Teilhard  himself,  especially  the  "Mass  on 
the  World"  and  other  selections  gathered  in  the  volume  Hymn  on 
the  Universe,  one  can  never  know  the  value,  much  less  the  power,  of 
what  this  Jesuit  "saw."  Third,  though  Teilhard  did  not  write  a  sys- 
tem of  theology,  his  thoughts  are  very  carefully  interrelated  and  de- 
pendent.   Teilhard  must  be  studied  systematically. 

While  these  three  difficulties  are  all  aspects  of  one  fundamental 
problem,  they  cannot  be  treated  equally  in  this  short  article.  The 
presentation  here  of  Teilhard's  model  for  the  theological  understand- 
ing of  future-present  relations  will  be  as  faithful  as  possible  to  the 
developmental  process  of  Teilhard's  thought;  but  there  is  no  space 
available  for  extended  clarification  of  terms  or  for  examining  the 
characteristics  of  the  mystic  visionary  gestalt  behind  the  issues  treated 
here.  These  qualifications  considered,  Teilhard's  "model"  for  relating 
the  future  to  the  present  (and  correspondingly  the  present  to  the  fu- 
ture) is  as  follows. 

Presupposing  the  "general  drift  of  matter  toward  spirit,"^  and 
the  theory  that  the  true  union  of  separate  elements  actually  differ- 
entiates their  separateness  more  fully,''  Teilhard  perceives  the  process 
of  evolution  as  progress  from  the  simple  to  the  complex  in  two  senses. 
First,  all  individual  units  of  matter  tend  to  associate,  or  to  form  out- 
ward or  exterior  "social"  connections,  with  other  individual  units 
of  the  same  degree  of  complexity.  This  occurs  at  every  period  of  evo- 
lutionary development  such  that  the  social  organization  of  each 
period  is  more  complex  than  the  one  before  it.  This  movement  is  the 
result  of  what  Teilhard  calls  "tangential  energy,"  and  is  according  to 
the  "law  of  association,"  which  Teilhard  sees  as  the  fundamental 
basis  of  evolutionary  movement.  Second,  the  law  of  association  is 
itself  subject  to  a  principle  which  Teilhard  calls  "controlled  addivity." 
The  term  "addivity"  refers  to  the  irreversibility  of  the  growing  com- 
plexity of  the  evolutionary  process  in  general.  The  term  "controlled" 
denotes  the  directional  element  in  evolution:  what  Teilhard  calls 
the  "Within,"  or  "radial  energy."  Radial  energy  is  the  directional 
force  which  has  moved  evolution  from  the  pre-organic  "seed"  of 
thought  to  fully  developed  consciousness,  i.e.,  the  spinal  cord  and  the 
brain  of  man. 

Being  the  internal  evolutionary  force,  radial  energy  is  the  director 
of  the  process  of  evolution.    This  is  an  important  presupposition  in 
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Teilhard's  thought,  one  that  marks  his  subscription  to  the  evolution- 
ary theory  called  "orthogenesis."^  Tangential  energy,  the  force  for 
social  complexity,  finds  its  organizing  arena  as  a  result  of  the  Within's 
"probing"  and  "groping"  its  way  toward  its  goal,  i.e.,  a  suitable  en- 
vironmental housing  unit  for  development  of  mind  and  spirit,  of 
consciousness. 

With  the  advent  of  man,  Teilhard  maintains,  evolution  took  a 
major  step:  from  the  Biosphere,  the  evolutionary  plateau  of  pre-re- 
flective  living  organisms,  to  the  Noosphere,  the  evolutionary  plateau 
of  the  ascendency  of  the  Within  to  fulfillment.  Previous  to  this  step, 
the  Within  had  groped  its  way  along  in  search  of  its  own  internal 
development.  Socialization  had  been  a  necessity  at  each  evolutionary 
plateau,  but  had  only  been  a  way  of  gaining  time  for  the  Within's 
process,  rather  than  a  full  participation  in  the  direction  of  that  process. 
In  the  Noosphere,  the  Within  reaches  out  to  begin  to  control  the 
Without,  the  socialization  process,  for  the  good  of  the  direction  of 
evolution.  Invention  replaces  groping  and  probing.^  And  man's 
"fanning-out"  process  begins  to  approach  a  "mega-synthesis." 

What  Teilhard  means  is  this.  In  the  past,  that  is,  up  to  the 
coming  of  man,  these  species  have  either  spread  themselves  so  thin 
as  to  pass  into  extinction  or  have  coalesced  in  certain  areas  to  form 
new  phyla  through  interbreeding.  But  in  man's  case  something  new 
and  quite  remarkable  seems  to  have  occurred: 

Its  divergent  branches  no  longer  succeed  in  separating.  Under  con- 
ditions of  distribution  which  in  any  initial  phylum  would  have  led 
long  ago  to  the  break  up  into  different  species,  the  human  verticil 
as  it  spreads  out  remains  entire,  like  a  gigantic  leaf  whose  veins, 
however  distinct,  remained  always  joined  in  a  common  tissue.  With 
man  we  find  indefinite  interfecundation  on  every  level,  the  blend- 
ing of  genes,  anastomoses  of  races  in  civilizations  or  political  bodies. 
Zoologically  speaking,  mankind  offers  us  the  unique  spectacle  of  a 
'species'  capable  of  achieving  something  in  which  all  previous  species 
have  failed.  It  has  succeeded,  not  only  in  becoming  cosmopolitan, 
but  in  stretching  a  single  organized  membrane  over  the  whole  earth 
without  breaking  it.^° 

The  result  of  this  phenomenon  has  been,  according  to  Teilhard,  a 
kind  of  "mega-synthesis"  that  has  culminated  in  the  emergence  of 
the  Noosphere,  or  "thinking-layer"  of  the  earth: 

Really  I  see  no  coherent,  and  tlierefore  scientific,  way  of  grouping 
this  immense  succession  of  facts  but  as  a  gigantic  psycho-biological 
operation,  a  sort  of  mega-synthesis,  the  'super-arrangement'   to  which 
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all  the  thinking  elements  of  the  earth  find  themselves  today  individual- 
ly and  collectively  subject.  Mega-synthesis  is  the  tangential,  and  there- 
fore and  thereby  a  leap  forward  of  the  radial  energies  along  the  prin- 
cipal axis  of  evolution:  ever  more  complexity  and  thus  ever  more 
consciousness.^^ 

So,  according  to  the  law  of  complexity-consciousness,  the  development 
of  the  Noosphere,  the  mega-synthesis,  is  our  future;  but  what  is  the 
future  of  the  Noosphere?  Teilhard  expressed  it  in  his  typically  lucid 
style  in  the  following  excerpt  from  The  Phenomenon  of  Marx: 

Noogenesis  rises  upwards  in  and  through  us  unceasingly.  We  have 
pointed  to  the  principal  characters  of  that  movement:  the  closer 
association  of  the  grains  of  thought;  the  synthesis  of  individuals  and 
of  nations  or  races;  the  need  of  an  autonomous  and  supreme  personal 
focus  to  bind  elementary  personalities  together,  without  deforming 
them,  in  an  atmosphere  of  active  sympathy.  And,  once  again:  all 
this  results  from  the  combined  action  of  two  curvatures— the  round- 
ness of  the  earth  and  the  cosmic  convergence  of  mind— in  conformity 
with  the  law  of  complexity  and  consciousness.  .  .  .  Now  when  suf- 
ficient elements  have  sufficiently  agglomerated,  this  essentially  con- 
vergent movement  will  attain  such  intensity  and  such  quality  that 
mankind,  taken  as  a  whole,  will  be  obliged— as  happened  to  the  in- 
dividual forces  of  instinct— to  reflect  upon  itself  at  a  single  point; 
that  is  to  say,  in  this  case,  to  abandon  its  organoplanetary  foothold 
so  as  to  pivot  itself  on  the  transcendent  centre  of  its  increasing  con- 
centration. This  will  be  the  end  and  the  fulfillment  of  the  spirit  of 
the  earth.  .  .  .  The  end  of  the  world:  the  wholesale  internal  intro- 
version upon  itself  of  the  noosphere,  which  has  simultaneously 
reached  the  uttermost  limit  of  its  complexity  and  its  centrality.  .  .  . 
The  end  of  the  world:  the  overthrow  of  equilibrium,  detaching  the 
mind,  fulfilled  at  last,  from  its  matrix,  so  that  it  will  henceforth  rest 
with  all  its  weight  on  God-Omega.^" 

But  the  true  mystic  flavor  of  his  great  vision  is  most  aptly  summed  up 
at  the  end  of  The  Future  of  Man: 

Like  a  vast  tide  the  Being  will  have  dominated  the  trembling  of  all 
beings.  The  extraordinary  adventures  of  the  World  will  have  ended 
in  the  bosom  of  a  tranquil  ocean,  of  which,  however,  each  drop  will 
still  be  conscious  of  being  itself.  The  dream  of  every  mystic  will  have 
found  its  full  and  proper  fulfillment.    Erit  in  omnibus  omnia  Deus.  ^* 

Theologically,  Teilhard  is  operating  with  an  enonnously  com- 
prehensive doctrine  of  providence.  All  of  the  process  of  evolution, 
including  both  the  direction  and  goal  of  the  Within,  are  for  Teilhard 
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the  work  of  God.  The  Omega-Point,  the  final  consummation  of  all 
things,  the  matterless  unity  of  the  essential  meaning  and  substance  of 
all  matter,  is  God:  God  will  be  in  all.  For  Teilhard,  this  consum- 
mation is  a  future  reality,  which  will  occur,  at  a  point  in  time,  and  is 
that  toward  which  everything  we  do  now  is  building.  (Teilhard's 
interpretation  of  the  concept  of  vocation,  and  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  are  fascinating  corollaries  of  his  vision  of 
God  as  the  Omega-Point.) 

The  impact  of  Teilhard's  religious  futurism  on  his  interpretation 
of  Christian  theology  is  most  evident  in  his  concepts  of  Creation  and 
Incarnation.  An  explanation  of  these  will  reveal  both  the  structure 
and  the  meaning  of  the  future-present  relation  in  Teilhard's  thought. 

What  Christian  theology  normally  calls  the  doctrine  of  Creation, 
Teilhard  replaces  with  a  metaphysical  theory  which  he  calls  "Creative 
union. "^^  Internally,  that  is,  in  his  Trinity,  God  unites  himself  with 
himself.  This  interior  movement  in  God  is,  thus,  logically  prior  to  all 
other  being  or  becoming  in  the  universe.  But  this  movement,  by 
creating  unity  at  a  Centre,  causes  at  the  periphery  what  Teilhard  calls 
"pure  multiplicity,"  a  "creatable  void,"  a  nothingness  over  and  against 
God  which  lends  itself  to  a  "passive  potency  for  arrangement."  Cre- 
ation is  the  act  of  bringing  the  potentiality  of  that  void  into  being. 
The  God  of  Creation  is  seen,  therefore,  as  "ahead"  of  the  universe 
and  as  drawing  all  of  reality  out  of  the  void  into  "being,"  rather  than 
as  "behind"  the  creation  of  the  world,  in  the  sense  of  "giving  it  a 
push."  This  interpretation  of  Creation  by  God  divests  itself  of  the 
possibilities  of  a  Deist  or  God-is-dead  "heresy,"  and  at  the  same  time 
manages  to  explain  the  Creation  in  the  dynamic  context  of  a  "genesis." 
All  of  reality  is  now  in  the  process  of  "becoming,"  as  the  Creation 
continues  to  draw  the  universe  toward  its  ultimate  goal:  union  with 
God.  This  "Pleromisation,"  the  fulfilling  of  the  Creation,  is  the  final 
bestowing  of  full  reality  (pure  act)  upon  "participating  being"  by 
uniting  it  within  itself  and  with  God  in  perfect  union.  It  is  in  this 
final  act  of  Creation  that  the  ultimate  union  of  all  things  will  occur; 
and,  then,  God  will  be  all  in  all. 

Contrary  to  appearances,  Teilhard  is  not  a  determinist.  In  fact, 
it  was  because  of  the  emergence  of  the  powerful  dominating  freedom 
of  man's  Within  in  the  transition  from  the  Biosphere  to  the  Noosphere 
that  the  Incarnation  was  necessary,  according  to  Teilhard.  Man  the 
inventor  has  "taken  over"  the  evolutionary  process,  and  its  success  or 
failure  thereby  depends  very  much  on  what  man  does  with  his  oppor- 
tunities and  responsibilities.  Teilhard  often  uses  the  analogy  of  the 
card  game.  Man  is  playing,  and  he  has  been  dealt  cards  delivered  into 
his   hands   by   evolution    (God's   creative    providence).     But   he    may 
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misplay  the  hand,  or  he  may  get  up  and  leave  the  table  entirely.  What 
will  assure  him  that  staying  in  the  game  is  worthwhile?  How  will  he 
be  able  to  believe  enough  in  his  future  to  carry  on?  And  if  he  has  the 
hope  requisite  to  continue,  will  he  have  the  foresight  and  willingness 
to  join  together  with  his  brother  here  and  now  to  build  the  harmony 
and  community  necessary  to  move  us  toward  the  Omega-Point?  These 
are  the  questions  Teilhard  feels  are  most  significant;  these  are  the 
questions  answered  for  us  by  the  appearance  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ, 
the  Incarnation. 

Suppose,  Teilhard  suggests,  that  1)  the  Omega-Point  were  some- 
how already  in  existence,  and  2)  that  it  was  not  an  impersonal  collec- 
tivity but  a  "personal"  reality  with  a  radiant  "face"  and  a  loving 
"heart?"^''  Then  we  would  be  assured  by  our  present  experience  of  it, 
and  we  would  be  attracted  by  the  power  of  its  ability  in  love  to  elicit 
our  love.  In  fact,  the  Scriptures  tell  us  that  God  is  with  us  and  identify 
him  with  the  Omega-Point  by  the  phrase  "God  will  be  all  in  all;"  and 
they  reveal  Him  to  us  in  the  "Person"  of  Jesus  Christ. 

There  is  not  space  here  for  a  developed  analysis  of  Teilhard's 
Christology  and  his  concept  of  the  Cosmic  Christ  as  the  Physical  Cen- 
ter of  the  Universe.  But  it  should  be  evident  at  least  that  God  made 
himself  known  in  Christ  in  order  to  facilitate  progress  toward  the  goal 
of  evolution,  in  order  to  aid  the  effort  of  the  future's  pull  on  the 
present.  So,  Teilhard  says,  God  by  revealing  himself  in  Christ  set  in 
motion  two  processes:  I)  valorization,  and  2)  amorization.^^  Valori- 
zation is  the  revelation  in  Christ  of  God-Himself:  the  Omega-Point 
in  which  we  hope  already  exists.  Amorization  is  the  release  in  Christ 
of  a  love-energy,  designed  to  bring  men  together  by  activating  in  them 
the  potential  for  their  socialization — their  "Personalization"  as  Teil- 
hard calls  it — their  perfection  as  individuals  in  unity  one  with  an- 
other and  finally  in  God.  In  Teilhard's  words,  God  as  Omega-Point 
Incarnate  "sur-animates""  us  toward  Personalization  by  facilitating 
our  ability  to  accept  and  our  willingness  to  foster  "excentration,"  the 
simultaneous  denying  of  the  individual  egoism  that  is  usually  honored 
as  the  basis  of  self  and  fixing  the  center  of  our  being  outside  ourselves 
in  another. 

For  Teilhard,  the  meaning  and  motivation  of  our  present  is  found 
in  the  unifying  creative  pull  of  God  as  Omega-Point  and  in  the  val- 
orizing-amorizing  impact  of  the  Incarnation. 
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Whereas  Teilhard  sees  God  as  working  from  the  future  through 
and  out  of  the  past  and  present  toward  the  future,  Jiirgen 
Moltmann  sees  God  as  bringing  a  future  announced  in  the  past  to- 
ward, rather  than  out  of  (and  which  denies,  rather  than  affirms)  the 
present. 

There  is  a  yearning,  Mokmann  informs  us,  for  a  "God  of  the 
present, "1^  whose  eternity  we  can  now  fully  enjoy  and  share.  At  the 
basis  of  this  desire  is  "Parmenides'  concept  of  God"  which  "has  thrust 
its  way  deeply  indeed  into  Christian  theology."  This  is  a  concept  of 
God  which,  according  to  Moltmann,  "does  not  make  a  meaningful 
experience  of  history  possible,  but  only  the  meaningful  negation  of 
history."  "The  eternal  conceived  as  the  present  is  arrested  temporal 
succession.  The  moment  characterizes  the  present  as  a  thing  that 
has  no  past  and  no  future."  This  way  of  experiencing  reality  is  what 
Moltmann  calls  the  "epiphany  of  the  eternal  present. "^^  It  takes  the 
believer  out  of  the  encounter  with  time  and  the  changing  flow  of 
history  that  make  all  accomplishments  provisional. 

The  "shaping  of  Christian  dogmatics  by  Greek  thought"-*'  does 
not,  however,  Moltmann  claims,  agree  with  the  way  the  Christian 
God  is  revealed  in  the  Scriptures.  When  God  "appears"  to  Israel,  he 
always  utters  a  "divine  word  of  promise. "-^  This  promise  always 
"points  away  from"  the  appearances  into  a  "yet  unrealized  future." 
Thus,  the  appearances  are  important  not  for  the  epiphany,  but  as 
marking  the  event  of  the  promise.  In  this  way,  the  experience  of 
Israel  is  "historicized"--  and  "futurized.""^  The  present  is  broken 
out  of  by  a  driving  forward  into  the  future  that  is  promised.  This  God 
is  the  God  of  "exodus  and  the  promise  .  .  .  the  God  with  'future  as  his 
essential  nature,'  and  therefore  must  not  be  identified  with  the  Greek 
view  of  God,  with  Parmenides'  'eternal  present'  of  Being." 

Moltmann  proposes  as  a  solution  to  this  "inauthentic"  way  of 
perceiving  reality  the  idea  of  the  "Future"  as  the  key  to  and  the 
genesis  of  theological  reflection,  and  the  motivating  force  of  the  hope 
engendered  by  this  "Future"  as  the  source  of  Christian  activity. 

The  future  contradicts  the  present  by  "relativizing"  it.  Moltmann 
laments  his  own  usage  of  the  word  "relative"  here  on  the  grounds 
that  it  might  be  misconstrued  to  mean  historical  relativism  or  cul- 
tural relativism.-^  What  he  does  mean  by  the  word,  which  he  uses 
anyway,  is  "surpassable."  What  he  means  is  this:  if  there  is  a  genuine 
future  ahead  of  us,  then  "reality  has  not  yet  'completed'  itself  and  not 
yet  become  a  rounded  whole."-"  The  concepts  by  which  we  uni- 
versalize about  history,  mankind,  existence,  human  nature,  etc.,  are 
then  not  valid  and  authoritative  renderings  of  the  Truth  about  the 
way  things  are,  but  are  rather  "elastic  concepts  which  themselves  be- 
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long  to  history.  .  .  ."  They  do  not  offer  us  knowledge  of  "being,"  the 
idea,  life,  or  God  in  the  way  that  a  "metaphysic  of  the  historical  uni- 
verse" in  the  sense  of  the  Greek  logos  does:  that  is,  in  fact,  "impos- 
sible." Rather,  these  universals  by  which  we  try  "to  grasp  what  man 
is,  what  the  world  is,  and  so  on,"  are  "tendencies  in  the  potential," 
"pro-visional"  views  of  the  Truth  that  "one  day  should  be  and  will 
be."  The  fact  that  reality  will  not  be  completed  until  this  future 
comes,  and  therefore  that  the  Truth  about  this  reality  is  not  yet 
available,  means  that  all  our  present  knowledge  is  "accidental,  in- 
dividual, and  relative,"  in  the  sense  of  being  "unfinished  and  pro- 
visional,"-" or  "pro-visional,"  as  Moltmann  might  express  it. 

The  future  contradicts  the  present  not  only  by  relativizing  the 
universals  by  which  we  now  attempt  to  grasp  reality,  but  also  by  com- 
ing out  of  the  future  toward  the  present  as  something  the  present, 
as  including  the  past,  does  not  produce.  Moltmann's  most  helpful 
explication  of  this  distinction  is  found  in  his  paper,  Hope  and  History 
Or:  Theology  as  Eschatology.-'^  Here  he  divides  the  use  of  the  Ger- 
man word  Zukunjt  into  the  Latin  derivatives  futurum  and  adventus. 
Futurum  is  future  in  the  sense  of  the  Greek  physis,  which  connotes 
"the  eternal  process  of  the  becoming  and  begetting  of  being,"  the 
"actualization  of  the  primordial  potential."  That  which  is  futurum 
occurs  out  of  the  inherent  possibilities  of  the  world's  becoming. 
Therefore,  the  "new"  that  futurum  brings  forth  is  never  "completely 
new,"  but  is  always  conditioned  by  the  possibilities  of  the  "eternally 
productive  physis."  Thus,  we  become  "certain  of  the  future"  in  the 
sense  of  futurum  by  extrapolating  from  the  "factors  and  processes  of 
past  and  present."  Adventus — and  here  Moltmann  specifies  adventus- 
Dei — is  a  different  form  of  Zukunft.  Adventus  is  future  which  comes 
toward  the  present,  as  God's  future  comes  toward  our  present,  and 
thus  challenges  the  futurum  that  we  see  in  the  unfolding  of  physis. 
This  future  has  "power  .  .  .  over  every  historical  present"  because  it 
brings  the  "principally  new  and  radically  transforming  (something) 
which  is  neither  in  its  reality  nor  in  its  potentiality  already  in  exis- 
tence." 

Our  realization  that  this  future  is  coming  and  our  knowledge 
of  what  that  future  portends,  makes  that  future  determined,  and 
therefore  determining  of  both  our  present  situation  and  of  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  past.  This  gives  us  certainty  and  assurance.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  there  is  "one  future  for  everything  we  comprehend 
in  history,"-^  that  God  has  intentionally  instilled  an  "inner  tendency" 
in  the  resurrection  event  to  the  end  that  Jesus  "must  reign,"  and  an 
"outer  tendency"-^  that  "the  promise  of  the  kingdom  of  God  shows 
us  a  universal  eschatological  future  .  .  .  spanning  all  things,"^^  that 
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Jesus  will,  in  fact,  be  what  his  titles  have  announced  in  terms  of 
promise,  "what  he  will  be."-^^  We  do  "know"  this  future,  if  only  in 
"anticipation,"  if  only  as  "sketches,  whose  goal  is  the  universe  and  the 
human  nature  that  are  promised  and  will  be."^-  These  are  only,  of 
course,  "sketches,"  but  they  "involve  the  whole  of  reality  and  shed  a 
meaningful  light  on  the  existence  and  determination  of  men,"  though 
for  the  present  they  are  only  "imputed."  It  is  necessary  that  this  be 
done  "in  order  to  outline  the  luiiversal  future  horizon  of  Christian 
mission. "•■^■'^  For  now,  we  must  see  all  ages  not  as  having  an  equal, 
immediate  relation  to  God,  but  as  "in  a  process  determined  by  the 
promised  escJiaton,"  a  process  which  categorizes  history  as  "expectation 
and  remembrance,"  "assurance  and  imperilment,"  and  as  "promise 
and  repentence."^^  We  must  "find  our  place"^'^  in  the  process,  and 
"give  the  world  a  place  in  the  process"  as  well.^^  This  will  make  us 
"free,"  "for  freedom  is  nothing  else  than  being  open  to  the  genuine 
future,  letting  oneself  be  determined  by  the  future. "^'^ 

Letting  ourselves  be  determined  by  the  future  makes  possible  for 
us  what  Moltmann  calls  "openness  to  the  future."  This  "openness" 
constitutes  our  understanding  of  and  thus  our  relationship  to  the 
present  in  three  ways,  two  of  which  are  relevant  to  our  discussion. 

The  first  way  in  which  openness  to  the  future  constitutes  our 
understanding  of  and  thus  our  relationship  to  the  present  is  by  offer- 
ing us  a  category  by  which,  in  openness,  we  can  yet  grasp  and  deal 
with  historical  events.  This  is  the  category  of  the  "new,"  or  the 
novum.  Now  in  one  sense  the  noviun  speaks  against  history,  for  the 
new  of  the  future  that  is  coming  is  a  novum  ex  nihilo,  and  thus  is  a 
judgment  of  the  new  over  the  old.^^  This  novum  does  not  come  "out 
of  the  possibilities  one  has,  but  in  the  impossible  situation  with  which 
one  is  faced,"  by  "destruction  of  the  old  .  .  .  and  not  by  the  devel- 
opment or  evolution  of  the  old."^^  In  this  sense,  the  novum  is  a 
"negation  of  what  is  experienced  as  negative,"*^  presupposing,  of 
course,  as  Moltmann  does,  that  our  experience  of  reality  is  basically 
an  experience  of  negativity,  of  crisis  of  traditional  order,  of  despair, 
alienation,  and  thus  of  nihilism. ^^  Yet,  our  understanding  of  the  new 
as  novum  ex  nihilo  will  enable  us  to  escape  the  easy,  though  danger- 
ously misleading,  transition  from  a  positivism  of  "facts  and  laws"  to 
a  deterministic  philosophy  of  history  which  results  in  the  annihila- 
tion of  history.'!-  But  we  need  not  be  afraid  lest  the  judgmental 
function  of  the  novum  preclude  any  active  attempt  at  an  understand- 
ing of  history.  On  the  contrary,  the  new  changes  our  approach  to  his- 
tory in  a  way  that  makes  history  very  important  to  us,  for 
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.  .  .  the  new  is  never  wholly  new.  It  is  always  preceded  by  a  dream, 
a  promise,  an  anticipation;  otherwise  we  could  not  grasp  and  accept 
it,  and  it  could  not  be  effective  in  history/'' 

Now, 

the  first  anticipation  of  the  new  future  always  takes  the  form  of  a 
recourse  to  the  analogies  of  history.  .  .  .  This  recourse  to  the  analogies 
of  history  in  order  to  understand  the  new  reality  of  the  future  brings 
history  back  to  life  again.  What  once  was  is  now  past,  and  has  its 
force  only  as  a  type  and  an  anticipation  of  the  new.  Thus  out  of  the 
past  emerges  a  promise  of  what  is  to  come." 

Since,  therefore,  we  can  under  the  impetus  of  the  new  look  into  the 
past  for  "analogies  in  the  form  of  anticipation  and  adumbrations  of 
the  new  things  to  come,"^"'  our  knowledge  of  the  past  is  a  practical 
knowledge: 

We  are  .  .  .  not  concerned  with  an  event  that  took  place  at  the  be- 
ginning of  time  nor  with  explaining  why  the  world  exists  and  why 
it  is  as  it  is.  (We  are)  oriented  to  a  new  future,  and  hence  (our)  .  .  . 
object  is  to  change  the  world  rather  than  to  explain  it,  to  alter  human 
existence  rather  than  elucidate  it.  This  eschatological  attitude  towards 
the  world  is  concerned  more  with  making  history  than  with  interpret- 
ing nature.  For  the  history  we  are  discussing  is  the  sphere  in  which 
something  that  is  new,  that  has  not  heretofore  taken  place,  comes  into 
being.** 

So,  our  interest  in  history  is  an  active,  world-transforming  interest. 
But  as  we  are  guarded  on  the  one  hand  by  the  noxnim  ex  jiiJiilo  as 
judge  of  the  old,  so  we  are  guarded  on  the  other  hand  by  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  new  which  most  preserves  our  openness  to  the  future, 
regardless  of  the  analogies  we  discover.  Because  the  new  is  God's 
new,  and  not  ours,  "we  must  always  take  note  of  the  element  of  the 
surprizing  and  the  sudden. "^'^  Because  the  new  is  God's  new,  and  not 
ours,  we  must  be  ready  for  "the  unexpected,  the  sudden  and  the  sur- 
prizing in  God's  history."  We  must,  in  short,  be  "flexible,"  and  ever 
ready  to  revise  our  understanding  of  the  analogies  and  adtunbrations 
in  accordance  with  the  appearance  of  new  situations. 

The  second  way  in  which  openness  to  the  future  constitutes  our 
understanding  of  and  thus  our  relationship  to  history  is  by  creating 
a  hope  in  us  that  there  are  yet  unrealized  "possibilities"  from  the 
past  and  in  the  present  which  call  us  to  action.  For  this  reason,  Molt- 
mann  explicitly  calls  his  future-centered  theology  "revolutionary." 
He  views  modern  positivist  historicism  as  an  attempt  to  "solve"  the 
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continuing  crises  of  modern  existence  by  "explaining"  them,  and  he 
characterizes  the  "task"  of  the  "old  theism"  as  giving  "justification 
for  the  status  quo."^^  Both  of  these  diciplines,  Moltmann  feels,  are 
(or  were)  conservative  servants  of  a  present  establishment  in  whose 
interest  it  is  to  resist  change,  and  therefore,  to  minimize  as  much  as 
possible  any  "possibilities"  for  a  new  future.  Present  institutions  are 
pictured  as  either  ordained  or  determined,  and  the  sufferings  and 
misery  of  the  world,  and  the  cruelties  and  injustices  which  cause 
them,  are  passed  off  as  inevitable  or  necessary.  The  future-as-coming- 
toward-us,  which  demands  openness  to  the  future  by  judging  these 
"rationalizations,"  forces  us  to  see  the  present  as  fraught  with  possi- 
bilities. Thus,  the  future  which  determines  the  orientation  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  past  as  "historic"  history,  and  which 
shows  us  those  events  in  history  which  themselves  determine  history, 
also  opens  before  us  our  place  in  history  as  determiners  ("co-work- 
ers")*^ of  history  through  the  possibilities  it  shows  us  and  for  which 
it  determines  us. 

In  his  book,  A  Theology  of  Human  Hope,  Third-World  theologian 
Rubem  Alves  presents  a  third  possibility  of  relating  God,  the  present, 
and  the  future.  Teilhard's  God  acts  dialectically  from  the  future  and 
the  past,  creatively  drawing  the  future  out  of  the  present,  and  inject- 
ing that  present  with  the  Christie  energy  of  love  and  courage  which 
emanates  from  the  Incarnate  Christ.  Moltmann's  God  is  wholly  fu- 
ture, bringing  toward  the  present,  rather  than  out  of  it,  the  world 
that  is  to  be.  For  both  Moltmann  and  Teilhard,  the  future  is  God's; 
but  for  the  former  the  future  comes  toward  the  present,  judging  its 
pretensions  and  reducing  its  value,  while  for  the  latter  the  future 
rises  out  of  the  present,  the  possibilities  of  the  future  being  fully 
contained  in  the  developing  present.  Alves'  hope-theology  of  revolu- 
tion combines  insights  from  the  Teilhardian  model  with  some  em- 
phases found  in  the  Moltmann  model  to  form  a  third  way  of  positing 
the  effect  of  God's  activity  on  the  relation  of  the  present  and  the 
future. 

Alves  begins  by  documenting  the  appearance  of  a  new  language, 
an  appearance  which  announces  the  emergence  of  a  new  consciousness, 
which  Alves  chooses  to  call  the  "World  Proletariat. "^'^  Membership 
in  this  World  Proletariat  is  determined  by  two  criteria:  1)  poverty, 
and  2)  having  been  made  poor  by  colonialism. "^i  The  unifying  con- 
sciousness of  these  people  is  the  common  recognition  of  historical 
impotence,  of  having  been  determined  and  dominated  by  powers 
which  refuse  their  subjects  the  possibility  of  creating  their  own  history. 
For  the  man  who  shares  this  consciousness,  to  be  free  requires  that  he 
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somehow  create  in  his  own  consciousness  an  openness  to  the  very  fu- 
ture which  stands  closed  against  him.  This  he  can  do,  says  Alves,  by 
inserting  himself  into  the  present  as  a  contradiction  to  it.  Such  in- 
sertion negates  the  present  as  a  reaction  against  it,  condemning  its 
dehumanizing  suffering  and  denying  its  finality.''-  Thus,  the  denial 
of  the  present  produces  hope  for  new  possibilities  in  the  future.  That 
such  hope  exists  in  man  is,  according  to  Alves,  fundamental  to  the 
meaning  of  humanness,  since  a  man  is  trvdy  human  only  when  he 
creates  his  own  future  through  freedom,  and  hope  is  what  inspires 
man  to  create  for  the  future.  The  circle  is  complete:  hope  is  born 
of  the  critical  negation  of  the  present.  Alves  calls  the  consciousness 
which  sees  humanization  as  a  result  of  the  movement  from  negation 
to  hope  to  the  creation  of  the  future  and  the  expression  of  freedom 
by  the  phrase  "Political  Humanism,"  of  "humanistic  messianism.^^ 

What  is  most  distinctive  about  Alves'  concept  of  political  human- 
ism is  that  it  ties  together  in  a  very  significant  way  two  motifs:  1)  the 
denial  of  the  present  (found  in  Moltmann)  as  the  source  of  the  pain 
and  suffering  and  stifling  agony  of  oppression;  and  2)  the  affirmation 
of  the  present  (found  in  Teilhard)  as  the  place  where  the  battle  for 
the  future  is  engaged,  as  the  locus  from  which  the  future  emerges. 
Inasmuch  as  Alves  advocates  a  critical  negation  of  the  present,  he  is 
allied  with  Moltmann  against  Teilhard.  Inasmuch  as  Alves  posits  the 
birth  of  the  future  in  the  present,  he  is  in  harmony  with  Teilhard 
against  Moltmann.  These  points  are  decisively  interrelated  in  Alves. 
He  would  surely  condenm  politically  and  theologically  Teilhard's 
naive  'blanket'  affirmation  of  the  present  world  and  its  possibilities. 
Yet  his  view  of  the  locus  of  the  activity  of  God  is  much  closer  to  Teil- 
hard than  to  Moltmann.  To  be  sure,  Teilhard  posits  a  future  God 
who  draws  man  creatively  into  union  with  Himself.  But  for  man, 
God's  special  grace,  according  to  Teilhard's  Christology,  is  effectively 
a  present  force,  and  God's  general  providential  work  is  as  "present" 
as  the  course  of  evolution  itself.  Similarly,  Alves  sees  God's  work  for 
the  future  as  present  activity,  building  from  the  present  into  the  fu- 
ture. This  we  will  speak  of  shortly.  What  is  significant  for  Alves' 
difference  from  Moltmann  is  that  for  Alves  the  denial  of  the  present 
is  actually  and  in  essence  an  affirmation  of  the  present  as  against  the 
future,  whereas  in  Moltmann  the  denial  of  the  present  is  the  result 
of  the  affirmation  of  the  future.  Correspondingly,  while  for  Molt- 
mann the  denial  of  the  present  springs  from  the  discovery  of  the 
future  (which  is,  in  some  sense,  true  for  Teilhard  as  well),  for  Alves 
the  discovery  of  the  future  is  the  result  of  the  denial  of  the  present. 

Basic  to  Alves'  main  thesis  is  his  distinction  between  "humanistic 
messianism"    and    "messianic    humanism."''^     Humanistic    messianism 
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perceives  the  creation  of  the  future  as  a  task,  presupposing:  1)  that 
man's  freedom  is  sufficient  in  any  case  to  insure  that  the  choice  of  the 
future  he  desires  and  intends  is  proof  of  his  ability  to  actually  secure 
that  future,  or  traditionally  the  correspondence  of  "I  ought"  with 
"I  can;"  and  2)  that  critical  denial  of  the  present  a)  is  desired  by  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  oppressed  to  mean  anything  and  b)  can  actual- 
ly break  the  oppression  of  the  negativities  of  the  present.  Alves  raises 
appropriate  doubts  about  these  presuppositions.  Messianic  human- 
ism, a  euphemism  for  Christianity,  is,  in  contrast  to  humanistic  mes- 
sianism,  not  a  task,  but  a  gift.  It  presupposes  a  power  source  beyond 
the  statistical-quantitative  limitations  of  history,  and  which  is  not 
bound  by  the  possibilities  allowed  by  the  oppressors. ^'^ 

Alves  sets  his  presentation  of  the  viability  of  messianic  human- 
ism against  the  background  of  the  criticism  by  humanistic  messianism 
that  messianic  humanism  is  supernatural,  dogmatic,  and  non-histor- 
ical. On  the  contrary,  Alves  contends,  "the  language  of  messianic 
humanism  is  the  expression  of  a  certain  historical  experience  ...  it  is 
simply  descriptive  of  a  historical  experience  of  human  liberation." 
Modeling  his  point  on  the  experience  of  Israel  (as  seems  to  be  char- 
acteristic of  both  hope-theology  and  Black  Theology),  Alves  states  his 
basic  thesis: 

The  language  of  messianic  humanism  is  nothing  more  than  the  ex- 
pression of  this  historical  experience  of  freedom  and  liberation  "in 
spite  of,"  when  all  subjective  and  objective  possibilities  of  freedom 
immanent  in  history  had  been  aborted.  It  is  a  thoroughly  historical 
language  that  points  to  the  emergence  of  efficacy  in  history  in  spite 
of  man's  weakness,  in  spite  of  the  insurmountable  strength  of  the 
powers  that  keep  man  captive.  It  is  the  language  born  out  of  the  ex- 
perience of  historical  efficacy  not  as  the  result  of  the  power  of  man  but 
as  given  to  him,  efficacy  as  grace,  efficacy  "in  spite  of."^^ 

The  language  of  the  Christian  community  with  regard  to  Jesus 
is  the  same.^''  The  Gospel  is  the  historical  expression  of  the  histori- 
cal expression  of  the  historical  experience  of  the  Christian  community: 
that  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  an  ongoing  political  reality,  invading 
history  with  power.  Messianic  humanism,  is,  then,  Alves  concludes, 
just  as  historical  as  humanistic  messianism.  The  real  and  basic  dif- 
ference is  that  humanistic  messianism  begins  where  the  human  pos- 
sibilities for  liberation  occur  in  history,  while  messianic  humanism 
begins  where  human  liberation  occurs  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  all 
human  resources. 

Most  significantly,  what  humanistic  messianism  and  messianic 
humanism  have  in  common  is  their  understanding  of  the  process  by 
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which  a  real  future  becomes  a  present  reality.  For  both,  the  term  " 
"future"  refers  to  a  real  hope  born  in  the  present  as  a  result  of  a 
functioning  creativity  actually  having  emerged  in  the  midst  of  the 
present.  Contrary  to  the  visions  in  Moltmann  of  a  future  God  and 
in  Teilhard  of  a  creatively  unifying  future  Omega-Point,  Alves  de- 
fends a  future  which  is  not  related  to  the  present  as  oak  trees  to 
acorns  or  as  perfection  to  imperfection.  The  future  is  not  formal  ac- 
tuality awaiting  material  substance,  not  the  coming  eschatological 
resolution  of  all  history.  Rather,  it  is  the  new  in  the  midst  of  the 
present,  arising  as  the  "possibility  of  liberation"  and  in  the  "shape 
of  hope."  The  process  by  which  the  future  becomes  a  reality  in  the 
present  is  three-fold:''^  1)  the  perception  of  existence  under  the  op- 
pressiveness of  the  old  as  violent  and  dehumanizing;  2)  the  negation 
of  the  negative,  or  the  violence  of  the  new  against  the  violence  of  the 
old;  and  3)  the  birth  of  freedom  for  affirmative  creation  of  the  new. 
It  won't  be  necessary  here  to  trace  the  remainder  of  Alves'  ar- 
gument in  detail.  The  essential  points  are  easy  to  summarize.  The 
oppressive  power  of  the  old  to  produce  suffering  Alves  sees  as  con- 
cretely political.  The  "old"  he  is  interested  in,  or  to  be  fair,  the  "old" 
which  he  attempts  to  demonstrate  is  responsible  for  suffering  is  the 
political  establishment.  Suffering  is  the  result  of  man's  being  "de- 
futurized,"  of  man's  being  cut  off  from  the  freedom  to  create  his  own 
future.  In  history,  Alves  convincingly  argues,  this  is  the  political 
defuturizing  of  some  members  of  a  society  by  those  in  political  and 
economic  power.  To  meet  this  as  the  problem,  Alves  interprets  the 
Cross''^  as  an  event  not  of  man  versus  an  abstract  and  alien  "death," 
but  of  man  putting  his  fellow  man  to  death  in  order  to  reduce  or  de- 
stroy a  threat  to  the  established  order  of  things,  an  order  designed  to 
permit  the  freedom  of  some  and  to  deny  freedom  to  others.  For  Alves, 
the  Messiah  is  the  presence  of  the  future. *^*^  This  is  why  the  old  of 
the  present  tries  to  kill  the  Messiah.  That  the  Messiah  submits,  and 
is  crucified,  announces  the  identity  (which  Alves  assumes  means 
"presence")  of  God  with  those  who  suffer.  God  is  the  Suffering  Ser- 
vant. When  man's  vision  of  the  future  fails,  when  man  denies  his 
future  because  he  finds  security  in  his  "domestication"  as  a  slave  of 
the  present,  when  man  refuses  to  suffer  the  suffering  of  creative  free- 
dom stifled  in  the  oppressive  present  and  seeks  rather  his  own  defu- 
turization  and  a  sub-human  status — God  persists.  He  will  not  let  the 
vision  of  the  future  be  denied;  He  will  not  let  suffering  pass  nor  op- 
pression continue  without  judgment.  God  is,  therefore,  present  and 
creating  the  future  when  the  "wretched  of  the  earth"  rise  to  condemn 
their  own  suffering  as  unjust  and  dehumanizing,  when  the  "wretched" 
claim  for  themselves  the  real  future,  creative  self-determining  histori- 
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cal  freedom.  That  such  a  future  appears  in  the  midst  of  those  for 
whom  and  in  whom  there  was  no  hope,  is  what  the  resurrection  is 
all  about,  according  to  Alves.^^  It  is  the  miracle  that  out  of  negation 
of  the  negative  comes  the  birth  of  freedom  and  creative  life. 

In  a  brief  article  it  is  impossible  to  cover  adequately  all  the  area  in 
which  these  three  models  of  religious  futurism  touch  and  interre- 
late, or  differ.  It  is  equally  impossible  to  compare  these  models  to 
their  secular  counterparts,  and  thus  to  measure  more  accurately  their 
ability  to  handle  the  question  of  the  future.  This  task  I  hope  to  do 
more  fully  in  another  place.  It  may  be  helpful,  however,  to  end 
here  by  just  mentioning  a  related  important  issue  to  which  these 
three  models  address  themselves:  to  wit,  what  is  man's  part  in  the 
future-present  relationship  which  God's  activity  established?  Teil- 
hard's  writings  suffer  greatly  here,  lacking  the  systematic  treatment 
of  the  theological  issue  of  freedom  and  determinism,  of  free  will  and 
grace.  The  creative  pull  of  the  Omega-Point  and  the  divine  source 
of  the  love  energy  of  the  Incarnation  are  distinctly  deterministic 
themes  in  Teilhard.  Nevertheless,  part  of  Teilhard's  appeal  is  his 
specification  of  the  meaning  of  the  emergence  of  the  Noosphere's 
freedom  of  man  with  regard  to  the  future  of  evolution,  i.e.,  that  man's 
decision  for  or  against  the  future  is  important  and  significant:  man 
could  destroy  himself  or  give  up.  Theologically,  this  is  captured  by 
Teilhard's  concern  to  indicate  how  the  Incarnation  gives  man  courage, 
valorization,  and  in  Teilhard's  concepts  of  vocation  and  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body.  Moltmann's  concept  of  man's  role  as  a  participa- 
tory actor  in  the  realization  of  the  future  is  at  the  least  problematic 
and  might  even  be  called  extremely  underdeveloped  or  virtually  non- 
existent. There  simply  is  not  much  for  man  to  do;  God  is  bringing 
the  future.  Moltmann  comes  closest  to  specifying  how  God's  act  of 
bringing  the  future  might  affect  or  influence  man's  present  activity  in 
Chapter  IX  of  Religion,  Revolution,  and  the  Future.  There  he  ad- 
vocates an  ethics  by  analogy:  base  what  we  do  today  or  toward  the 
future  on  approximating  what  we  have  seen  prefigured  in  Christ's 
revelation  of  what  God's  future  will  be  like.  Alves  wants  to  join  his 
emphasis  to  Teilhard's  (and  even  quotes  him  in  the  process)  and 
stress  man's  responsible  freedom  now  for  creating  through  his  own 
efforts  what  is  to  be.^-  That  which  God  accomplishes  is  opportunity 
for  man,  freedom  for  creating  tomorrow's  present.  God's  act  of  in- 
troducing the  future  into  the  present  is  for  the  liberation  of  man; 
the  liberation  is,  however,  something  which  man  is  to  put  to  good  use. 
God  makes  the  possibility;  man  actualizes  it,  in  his  part  of  what  Alves 
calls  "historical  dialogical  cooperation."^^ 
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Whether  or  not  any  of  these  models  has  clearly  stated  or  ad- 
dressed the  problem  of  man's  role  as  determined  by  God's  future- 
determining  activity  in  history  is,  obviously,  still  a  debatable  question. 
None,  to  say  the  least,  seems  to  have  solved  it.  Another  option  may  be 
necessary.   But  we  will  hold  these  possibilities  for  another  time. 


NOTES 

^  For  Teilhard,  history  was  like  a  globe— say,  earth— with  the  beginning 
at  the  South  Pole  and  the  end,  the  Omega-Point,  at  the  North  Pole.  Science 
and  rehgion  had,  therefore,  the  same  origin,  but  have  always  seemed  very  far 
apart,  like  distant  longitudinal  lines  on  the  globe.  In  fact,  for  most  of  the 
process  of  evolution  they  have  been  moving  further  away  from  each  other. 
The  Noosphere  has  marked  the  place  at  which  the  longitudinal  lines  have 
crossed  evolution's  equator.  From  now  on,  Teilhard  would  insist,  these  lines 
will  be  drawn  closer  and  closer  together— as  they  approach  the  North  Pole 
(the  Omega-Point).  One  of  Teilhard's  aims  in  life  was  to  convince  people 
of  the  "convergence"  which  was  now  beginning  to  take  place. 

^  The  longitudinal  line  of  science  Teilhard  called  the  "Forward"  and 
the  longitudinal  line  of  religion  he  called  the  "Upward." 

^  Cf.  Christopher  F.  Mooney,  Teilhard  de  Char  din  and  the  Mystery  of 
Christ   (New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  1964)  pp.  196-197. 

'     Ibid.,  p.  195 

'     Ibid. 

"  Teilhard  de  Chardin,  The  Divine  Milieu  (New  York:  Harper  and  Row, 
1965),  pp.  110,  106. 

''  Cf.  Teilhard  de  Chardin,  Hyynn  of  the  Universe  (New  York:  Harper 
and  Row,  1965),  p.  26;  The  Future  of  Man  (New  York:  Harper  and  Row, 
1964),  pp.  52ff,  302  note;  The  Divine  Milieu,  pp.  119-122. 

*  Teilhard  de  Chardin,  The  Phenomenon  of  Man  (New  York:  Harper 
and  Row,  1961),  p.  140  note.  Also,  Theodosius  Dobzhansky,  The  Biology  of 
Ultimate  Concern    (New  American  Library,  1967). 

®       Teilhard,  The  Phenomenon  of  Man,  p.  222. 

"  Teilhard,  The  Phenomenon  of  Mari,  p.  241.  See  also,  The  Future  of 
Man,  pp.  158-9. 

"     Ibid.,  p.  244. 

'=     Ibid.,  p.  287. 

"     Teilhard,  The  Future  of  Man,  p.  308. 

'*  Mooney,  p.  171ff.  See  also,  Donald  P.  Gray,  The  One  and  the  Many: 
Teilhard  de  Chardin' s  Vision  of  Unity  (New  York:  Herder  and  Herder, 
1970). 

^^     Teilhard,  The  Phenomenoyi  of  Man,  p.  267. 

"     Mooney,  p.  132. 

^^     Teilhard,  The  Divine  Milieu,  p.  65. 

^*  Jiirgen  Moltmann,  The  Theology  of  Hope  (New  York:  Harper  and 
Row,  1967),  pp.  28ff. 
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"  Jiirgen  Moltmann,  "Hope  and  History  Or:  Theology  as  Eschatology," 
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and  republished  in  Religion,  Revolution,  and  the  Future.  But  in  the  pub- 
lished portion,  the  section  that  this  material  was  taken  from  was  deleted.  See 
also,  Carl  Braaten,  The  Future  of  God  (New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1969), 
pp.  29-30. 

''     Ibid.,  p.  27. 
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The  Future  as  the  Presence  of  Shared  Hope  (New  York:  Sheed  and  Ward, 
1968);  also  published  in  part  in  Religion,  Revolution,  arid  the  Future.  The 
page  references  here,  however,  are  to  the  manuscript  as  it  was  presented  at 
the  October  27-29  conference  in  1967  at  St.  Xavier  College  in  Chicago,  Illi- 
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^'  The  question  will  eventually  have  to  be  asked  of  both  the  hope  theol- 
ogies and  Black  Theology:  which  "Testament"  is  determinative?  Does  the 
message  of  Christ  fit  into  the  model  of  God's  activity  of  liberation  already 
established  in  his  dealings  with  Israel?  If  so,  to  what  extent  is  the  message 
of  Christ  a  "new"  message,  and  in  what  way  is  the  Old  Testament  transformed 
or  reinterpreted  in  the  light  of  the  distinctive  message  of  the  New  Testament? 
The  Christological  emphasis  of  neo-orthodoxy  (however  Marcionistic)  has 
been  dropped  here  for  the  distinctive  character  which  the  exodus  liberation 
story  gives  the  God-man  relation,  and  yet  justification  of  this  reordering  has 
yet  to  make  its  impact  felt. 

"^     Ibid.,  p.  105. 

'•"     Ibid.,  p.  113. 

»"     Ibid.,  p.  114. 

"     Ibid.,  pp.  \27-\S2. 

"'     Ibid.,  pp.  144ff. 

"'     Ibid.,  p.  144. 
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A  TRANSLATOR'S  DILEMMA 
AN  EXEGETICAL  NOTE  ON  ROMANS  13:8 


It  is  remarkable  than,  alter  nineteen  centuries,  exegetes  still  pro- 
pose new  meanings  for  New  Testament  passages  and,  indeed,  new 
translations  for  phrases  and  clauses.  Since  parts  of  the  Greek  text 
were  translated  into  other  languages  at  a  very  early  time,^  it  is  not 
often  that  a  translation  is  suggested  which  has  never  through  the 
years  been  proposed;  and  when  such  a  rendering  is  put  forward,  the 
existence  of  very  early  versions  which  favor  a  more  conventional 
translation  is  a  prima  facie  argument  which  bears  weight  against  the 
novel  proposal.  If,  for  example,  two  renderings  of  a  clause  are  gram- 
matically possible  and  both  can  be  supported  by  arguments  from  the 
context,  from  other  passages  by  the  same  author,  or  from  other  Scrip- 
ture, then  the  novel  proposal  must  be  defended  against  the  argument 
that  the  Latin  Vulgate,  for  example,  (or  the  Syriac  or  the  Coptic) 
early  understood  the  Greek  to  mean  something  else  closer  to  the  con- 
ventional rendering. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  this  problem  is  provided  by  Romans 
13:8.  The  KJV  renders  this  verse: 

Owe  no  man  any  thing,  but  to  love  one  another: 
for  he  that  loveth  another  hath  fulfilled  the  law. 
All  modern  English  versions  follow  an  understanding  of  the  Greek 
that  is  basically  the  same.  We  shall  pass  over  several  interesting  prob- 
lems of  interpretation:  is  love  to  be  considered  a  debt?  does  "one 
another"  include  only  the  Christian  community?  We  shall  concern 
ourselves  with  the  relationship  of  words  in  the  last  clause.  The  words 
which  KJV  translates  "another"  are  in  Greek  ton  heteron.    It  is  possi- 
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ble  to  construe  these  words  with  "law"  nomon  and  translate  the  whole 
clause,  "He  who  loves  has  fulfilled  the  other  law." 

In  support  of  the  KJV  translation  is  the  Vulgate  rendering,  qui 
enim  diligit  proximum,  legem  irnplevit.  The  Roman  Catholic  English 
versions  have  translated  proximum  as  "neighbor,"  a  tradition  which 
indeed  goes  back  to  Wyclif.  An  interpretative  question  immediately 
surfaces:  if  the  fulfillment  of  "law"  is  related  to  love  of  the  neighbor 
(Greek,  "the  other;"  Latin,  "the  one  nearest"),  does  this  not  in  all 
probability  refer  to  Lev  19:18,  the  "second"  great  commandment  of 
Jesus'  teaching  (Mk  12:31)?  If  this  implication  is  sound,  however, 
are  we  not  then  justified  in  setting  forth  the  new  translation? 

The  argument  from  a  biblical  theological  perspective  would  run 
thus:  While  Paul  is  certainly  capable  or  innovation  in  interpreting 
Torah,  it  seems  unlikely  that  he  would  make  the  step  of  proposing 
that  the  law  could  be  fulfilled  by  loving  one's  neighbor.  He  would 
surely  be  quite  consonant  with  Jesus'  proposal  of  a  two-directional 
love  as  the  epitome  of  law-keeping.  On  the  other  hand,  if  "the  other 
law"  be  taken  as  a  way  of  referring  to  "the  second  great  command- 
ment,"- then  the  meaning  of  the  verse  is  quite  cogent:  one  keeps  the 
second  great  commandment  precisely  by  loving  one's  neighbor. 

The  solution  to  the  problem,  however,  is  not  that  simple.  Very 
little  support  can  be  found  in  the  commentaries  and  journals.  The 
redoubtable  ICC  of  Sandy  and  Headlam,  for  example,  does  not  even 
consider  the  possibility  of  the  alternative  translation.  The  matter 
does  receive  attention  and  reasonably  adequate  summary  in  C.  E.  B. 
Cranfield's  A  Commentary  on  Romans  12-13.'^  Let  us  review  some  of 
the  biblical  material  which  contributes  to  the  complication  of  a  final 
decision  about  the  best  translation. 

The  phrase  heteron  nomon  occurs  in  one  other  instance,  Rom 
7:23.  There,  however,  it  is  part  of  a  fluid  discussion  of  the  spiritual 
and  psychological  pressures  which  Paul  recognizes  in  his  life.  The 
absence  of  an  article  is  probably  significant,  and  certainly  the  meaning 
of  7:23  cannot  be  transferred  to  13:8. 

More  important  is  a  consideration  of  13:9,  10.  Verse  9  seems  to 
be  clear  that  OT  law  outside  the  Decalog  may  be  summarized  by 
Lev  19:18.  Again,  however,  there  is  some  imprecision:  tis  hetera  entole 
is  not  a  smooth  transition  from  ton  heteron  nomon.  Also,  in  10,  "love" 
is  "that  which  fills  up  law:"  nomou  occurs  without  an  article.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  usual  word  for  "neighbor"  plesion  is  used  (although 
Paul  uses  heteros  in  the  sense  of  "neighbor;"  e.g.,  1  Cor  6:1,  10:24).^ 

It  is  an  open  question  how  far  one  may  pursue  linguistic  details. 
They  are  the  stuff  out  of  which  articles  such  as  this  are  made.  We  have 
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already  noted,  however,  that  Paul  is  not  to  be  pinned  to  precision  in 
his  use  of  vocabulary  or  phraseology."'  For  example,  the  translation 
we  are  considering  requires  agapon  to  be  used  without  an  object. 
Cranfield  notes  that  this  is  the  only  time  such  a  usage  occurs  in  Paul 
but  admits  that  this  is  not  "decisive."*^  Similarly  indecisive  is  Marxsen's 
note  that  agapdn  never  occurs  in  combination  with  to7i  Jieteron? 
Another  such  detail,  in  favor  of  the  traditional  rendering,  is  the  pos- 
sible chiasmus  in  to  allelous  agapan  X  agapdn  ton  heteron. 

Cranfield  states  that  the  decisive  objection  against  construing 
"the  other"  with  "law"  is  the  fact  that  "there  has  been  no  clear  refer- 
ence to  any  law  in  the  preceding  sentence."^  It  is  perhaps  moot 
whether  the  list  of  obligations  in  verses  6  and  7  imply  a  response  to 
law,  but  surely  the  quotation  from  the  Decalog  in  verse  9  makes  this 
argument  less  than  decisive.  Marxsen's  insistence  that  the  theme  of 
the  Roman  epistle  is  reflected  in  this  passage  can  hardly  be  so  sum- 
marily dismissed. 

What  woidd  seem  to  require  more  attention  is  the  fact  that  those 
who  have  suggested  accepting  "the  other  law"  have  not  been  in  agree- 
ment as  to  what  that  other  law  is.  Beside  the  references  already  made, 
there  is  the  possibility  (noted  by  several  writers)  that  this  verse  is  to 
be  associated  with  Gal  6:2,  where  mutual  burden-bearing  "fills  up  the 
law  of  the  Christ."  The  additional  reference  to  Lev  19:18  in  Jas  2:8 
is  probably  not  useful  since  the  vocabulary  is  quite  different:  it  is  the 
"royal"  law,  and  the  verb  is  teleite. 

Can  we  draw  any  conclusions  from  this  illustrative  excursion? 
The  immediate  suggestion  would  seem  to  be  that  he  who  would 
translate  the  Scriptures  will  meet  nigh  insuperable  dilemmas.  This 
counsel  of  despair,  however,  can  be  modified.  Data  of  Christian  faith 
do  not  (or  at  least  should  not)  stand  or  fall  on  single  verses,  perhaps 
not  even  upon  single  passages.  If,  for  example,  one  accepts  the  sug- 
gested alternative  translation  of  Rom  13:8,  the  passage  will  really 
only  add  commentary  support  to  the  Gospel  references  cited.  Inter- 
estingly enough,  if  one  opts  for  the  traditional  rendering,  there  is  a 
substantial  problem  about  the  meaning  of  the  fulfillment  of  law  in 
the  context — which  fortunately  is  dealt  with  in  detail  elsewhere  in 
Paul's  writings.  The  warning  against  exegetical  dogmatism,  there- 
fore, seems  clear  enough. 

But  there  is  something  else  to  be  said.  The  quest  for  the  detailed 
understanding  of  Scripture  does  go  on  with  exciting  prospects  always 
at  hand.  Paul  should  be  read  as  a  challenging,  volatile  (effervescent?) 
proclaimer  of  Christian  faith.  One  will  be  frustrated  or  stultified  if 
he  tries  to  force  Paul's  writing  into  linguistic  strait  jackets    (this  is 
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true  to  varying  degrees  of  all  of  Scripture),  but  one  must  never  cease 
inquiring  into  the  subtlest  details  of  the  apostle's  letters. 

And  the  greatest  mistake  of  all  is  not  to  search  the  Scriptures. 


NOTES 

^  Into  Syriac  and  Latin  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century  and  into 
Coptic  at  the  end  of  that  century. 

"  heteros  is  common  enough  as  the  alternate  of  two;  cf.  Lk  5:7,  Ac  23:6; 
1  Cor  4:6;  pointedly,  Mt  21:30  Byz. 

^  SJT  Occasional  Papers  No.  12  (Edinburgh:  Oliver  and  Boyd,  1965). 
Howard  Eshbaugh,  who  has  studied  Paul's  treatment  of  "law"  for  some  years, 
has  pointed  to  other  references.  Of  particular  importance  is  Willi  Marxsen's 
article  in  Theologische  Zeitschrift,  No.  11  (1955),  pp.  230-237.  Marxsen 
accepts  ton  heteron  nomon  and  refers  it  to  the  Mosaic  Law.  He  incidentally 
points  out  that  this  alternative  translation  goes  back  as  far  as  a  German 
scholar  Hofmann  in  1868.  Also  to  be  noted  are  the  articles  on  heteros  and 
nomas  is  the  Kittel  TDNT. 

*  The  equivalence  of  heteros  and  plesion  is  noted  by  Marcion   (Marxsen). 
•"'     For  some  technical  aspects  of  this,  cf.  Howard  Eshbaugh's  article  "Bibli- 
cal Criticism  and  the  Computer"  on  pp.  34-58  of  this  volume  of  Perspective. 

«     Op.  cit.,  p.  84. 
'     Op.  cit.,  p.  232. 

*  Loc.  cit. 
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The  Authority  of  the  Bible,  by  Donald  G.  Miller.  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan:  Eerdmans,  1972.    Pp.  139.   |2.25  Paper. 

Teacher,  preacher,  scholar,  writer— Dr.  Miller  has  been,  and  remains, 
all  of  these.  The  substance  of  this  book  was  delivered  in  lectures  at  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Richmond,  Virginia,  last  year;  but  the  substance  of  the 
thought  comes  from  a  lifetime  of  devoted  Christian  study  and  observation. 
Styled  for  laymen,  the  contents  are  nonetheless  of  utmost  importance  to  pro- 
fessionals in  the  Christian  church  as  well. 

The  book  begins  as  carefully  written  apologetic  for  biblical  authority— 
as  the  title  suggests.  The  perennial  problems  are  dealt  with,  and  Dr.  Miller 
gives  lucid  consideration  to  the  basic  questions  people  ask.  There  is  perhaps 
more  quotation  than  will  suit  some  tastes;  P.  T.  Forsyth  is  heavily  favored. 
Just  when  one  is  settled  into  what  seeins  to  be  a  good  but  not  outstanding 
presentation  of  the  Bible's  basic  place  in  Christian  theology,  the  outline 
comes  to  the  critical  question  of  Christian  experience. 

Boldly  and  clearly  Dr.  Miller  presses  the  point  that  experience  must  have 
the  regulator  of  biblical  authority,  whether  it  be  sectarian  to  the  right, 
existential  to  the  left,  or  some  vacuous  sensitivity  in  the  middle.  He  then 
relates  the  Church's  authority  to  the  Bible,  ordering  unequivocally  the  priori- 
ties which  will  lead  the  Church  to  do  what  it  and  it  alone  is  called  and 
qualified  to  do  in  our  world.  The  book  ends  with  a  sermon  on  Mark  1:22, 
"The  Authority  of  Christ." 

Professor  Battles  writes  that  Dr.  Miller  "has  rightly  put  his  finger  on 
the  dominent  question  of  this  age  of  change:  what  authority  gives  meaning  to 
life?"  Not  everyone  will  be  satisfied  with  the  author's  ways  of  reaching  the 
answer:  God;  but  the  material  is  so  solid  that  everyone  should  consider  it 
carefully.  The  book,  however,  really  calls  for  more  than  consideration.  If 
Dr.  Miller  has  analyzed  correctly  the  fundamental  importance  of  biblical 
authority,  new  directions  of  Christian  church  commitment  are  in  order. 

James  Arthur  Walther 

John  Bunyan,  by  Richard  L.  Greaves.  Courtenay  Studies  in  Reforma- 
tion Theology,  No.  2.  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan:  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans, 
1969.  Pp.  176.  $5.50. 

Professor  Richard  L.  Greaves  of  Michigan  State  University  originally 
prepared  this  study  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  for  the  University  of  London. 
Presumably  there  has  been  some  reduction  in  text,  simplification  of  foot- 
notes and  bibliography,  and  the  provision  of  a  glossary  of  common  theologi- 
cal terms  in  adapting  the  work  to  a  more  general  audience.  After  a  brief 
summary  of  Bunyan's  life,  necessary  for  an  understanding  of  the  eminently 
experiential  character  of  his  theology,  the  author  attempts  as  systematic  a 
theological  analysis  of  Bunyan  as  is  possible  drawn  from  his  own  voluminous 
writings,  and  set  against  the  backdrop  of  the  exceedingly  complex  theological 
scene  of  mid-seventeenth  century  England.  At  appropriate  points  Greaves 
cites  the  points  of  likeness  and  contrast  between  Bunyan  and  his  contempo- 
raries. 
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The  picture  of  John  Bunyan  which  emerges  is  that  of  a  strict  Calvinist 
tempered  by  Martin  Luther's  Commentary  on  Galatians,  but  especially  by  his 
own  hard-won  Biblical  faith.  Parenthetically,  the  reviewer  could  note  that 
some  of  the  "Lutheran"  traits  the  author  marks  in  Bunyan  are  not  absent 
from  Calvin  himself  although  they  may  not  be  prominent  in  what  is  called 
"Calvinism"  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Greaves  finds  Bunyan  too  antinom- 
ian  to  accept  the  Arminianizing  tendencies  of  moderate  Calvinism  or  the 
cold  rationalism  of  strict  Calvinism,  but  also  too  Biblically  orthodox  to  fall 
into  the  utter  subjectivism  of  the  antinomians.  Greaves  wisely  refrains  from 
pressing  a  source  study  too  far.  He  is  satisfied  with  painting  a  theological 
portrait  with  Bunyan  in  the  foreground  and  other  worthies  of  seventeenth 
century  English  Puritanism  and  Sectarianism  in  the  background.  Such  a 
method  is  useful  in  setting  forth  Bunyan  the  theologian,  but  it  tends  to  dis- 
tort the  general  picture  of  the  period.  It  will  be  helpful  for  the  reader  to 
know  Pilgrim's  Progress  at  least,  and  also  to  come  to  Professor  Greaves'  study 
with  a  basic  knowledge  of  the  religious  history  of  the  Cromwellian  era.  So 
equipped,  he  will  find  John  Bunyan  an  absorbing  book.  The  reviewer  la- 
ments the  absence  of  any  bibliography  of  works  of  seventeenth  century  theo- 
logians cited  (other  than  Bunyan)  and  also  the  placing  and  method  of  foot- 
notes: footnotes  are  grouped  at  the  end  of  chapters  and  Bunyan's  works  are 
coded  under  fifty-nine  Roman  numerals.  The  book  also  lacks  an  index  of 
subjects.    But  these  are  small  omissions  in  an  otherwise  well  executed  book. 

Ford  L.  Battles 


The  Theology  of  Altizer:  Critique  and  Response,  edited  by  John  B. 
Cobb,  Jr.  Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1970.    Pp.  269.    $7.50. 

This  book  is  an  attempt  to  bring  into  the  focus  of  discussion  the  posi- 
tive and  constructive  contribution  to  theology  made  by  Thomas  J.  J.  Altizer. 
The  death-of-God  movement  has  become  known,  as  Cobb  points  out  in  the 
Preface,  especially  by  virtue  of  its  negative  aspect,  that  is,  its  criticism  of 
traditional  Christianity  with  its  concept  of  a  transcendent  God,  etc.  If  the 
movement  is  known  by  virtue  of  any  positive  contribution  at  all,  this  con- 
tribution is  usually  understood  as  an  affirmation  of  secularity  and  modernity, 
or  as  a  defense  of  some  form  of  political  theology  or  theology  of  revolution 
or  ethical  action.  This  picture,  however,  in  its  positive  side,  does  not  apply 
to  Altizer.  As  Cobb  remarks,  "his  thought  is  not  secular,  and  even  his  call 
for  total  affirmation  of  the  profane  is  for  the  sake  of  a  new  manifestation  of 
the  sacred.  For  him  theology  is  much  more  fundamental  than  politics  and 
ethics"  (p.  7).  Altizer's  apparent  lack  of  concern  for  the  ethical  implica- 
tions of  the  death  of  God  is  seen  in  this  passage  from  one  of  his  books:  "The 
Christian  who  bets  that  God  is  dead  risks  both  moral  chaos  and  his  own 
damnation  .  .  .  ("There  is  thej  very  real  possibility  that  the  willing  of  the 
death  of  God  is  the  way  to  madness,  dehumanization,  and  even  to  the  most 
totalitarian  form  of  society  yet  realized  in  history"  (The  Gospel  of  Christian 
Atheism,  CWestminster  Press,  1966J,  p.  146,  quoted  on  p.  223).  Altizer  does 
not  identify  himself  with  his  death-of-God  peers  who  have  sold  out  to  the 
profane     (p.    41),    and    who   have    dedicated    themselves    to    more    pragmatic 
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tasks  (p.  164).  There  is,  as  Cobb  remarks,  "a  "ulf  between  his  vast  influ- 
ence in  negation  and  the  limited  response  to  his  constructive  solution  of 
theological  problems"  (p.  14).  This  book  is  an  attempt  to  bridge  the  gulf 
by  shifting  "the  focus  of  attention  from  his  negations  to  his  aifirmations" 
(p.  16).  This  is  done  through  responses  to  Altizer  by  Protestant,  Catholic, 
and  Jewish  theologians,  by  historians  of  religion,  and  by  a  couple  of  people 
who  try  to  offer  some  modern  alternatives  to  what  Altizer  is  doing.  There 
are  replies  by  Altizer  to  all  the  essays. 

The  book  is  provided  with  a  very  useful  Introduction  by  Cobb  and 
Nicholas  Gier.  In  his  half  of  the  Introduction  Cobb  makes  some  interest- 
ing claims  about  Altizer  and  the  significance  of  his  work,  the  most  intriguing 
of  which  is  that  "of  all  the  American  theological  writing  of  this  period,  it  is 
Altizer's  that  embodies  the  most  vigorous  and  passionate  faith"  (p.  15).  This 
claim  may  be  startling,  Cobb  admits,  in  virtue  of  the  facts  that  Altizer  has 
destroyed  many  people's  faith,  and  that  many  people  associate  "faith"  in- 
separably with  God.  Altizer's  critique  of  traditional  Christianity  with  its 
picture  of  God  is  based  on  faith:  the  death  of  God  is  affirmed  "as  the  deep- 
est Christian  meaning  of  Incarnation  and  Crucifixion"  (p.  16),  not  as  a  con- 
cession to  modernity.  His  faith  is  a  deeply  christological  faith,  and  some 
aspects  of  his  thought  have  remarkable  resemblances  to  some  aspects  of  the 
thought  of  the  early  Barth.  After  making  these  claims,  Cobb  proceeds  to 
give  the  reader  an  idea  of  Altizer's  basic  assumptions— his  Hegelian  Idealism 
—and  of  the  general  frame  of  his  thought  (pp.  18-27). 

In  the  third  part  of  the  Introduction,  written  by  Gier,  the  development 
of  Altizer's  thought  is  presented,  divided  in  three  stages.  The  first  stage  is 
the  "mythico-mystical"  one,  in  which  Altizer— under  the  influence  of 
Oriental  mysticism— calls  the  believer  to  reject  everything  that  he  knows  as 
reality  since  "the  sacred  can  be  actualized  only  by  means  of  a  dissolution  of 
profane  existence"  (from  his  essay  "The  Religious  Meaning  of  Myth  and 
Symbol,"  quoted  on  p.  28).  The  second  stage  is  the  "historico-existentialist" 
one,  when  Altizer  comes  under  the  influence  of  Nietzsche.  Here  he  claims 
that  we  must  affirm  the  world  since  "the  dialectical  affirmation  of  being  in 
the  immediate  moment  is  an  epiphany  of  the  sacred"  (p.  30.)  Here  he  begins 
to  employ  the  dialectical  method  and  comes  very  close  to  the  German  crisis 
theology  of  the  twenties.  His  orientation  in  this  period  is  existentialist:  he 
has  not  yet  argued  for  a  meta-physical  approach  to  theology.  This  is  done  in 
the  third  stage,  the  "cosmico-metaphysical"  one,  in  which  Altizer  moves  to  a 
more  comprehensive  overview— to  a  cosmology  which  is  philosophically  ground- 
ed in  Hegel's  metaphysics.  His  method  also  becomes  more  and  more  dialectic, 
under  the  influence  of  Hegel's  logic  (pp.  27-28).  In  the  fourth  section  of  the 
Introduction,  also  by  Gier,  the  relation  of  Altizer  to  the  early  Barth  ("Altizer 
is  closer  than  any  other  contemporary  theologian  to  the  first  radical  of  twenti- 
eth-century theology:  the  early  Barth"  (p.  39)  and  to  the  contemporary  sec- 
ular theologians  (whose  proposals,  it  is  claimed,  he  regards  as  a  form  of 
"theological  reductionism,  a  sellout  of  the  sacred  to  the  profane"  [p.  4IJ) 
is  discussed. 

One  of  the  Protestant  contributors  tries  to  understand  Altizer's  theo- 
logical program  as  an  attempt  to  bring  together  dialectically  the  religious 
ways  of  the  East  and  the  West  (Theodore  Runyon,  Jr.).  The  other  tries  to 
investigate  whether  Altizer's  dialectic  does  not  become,  on  occasions,  a  dual- 
ity  (William  A.  Beardslee).    Of  the  Catholic  contributors,  one  tries  to  refute 
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Altizer's  claim  that  a  Catholic  death-of-God  theology  is  possible  (Eric  C. 
Meyer),  and  the  other  one  offers  a  very  stimulating  comparison  ot  1  eilhard 
de  Chardin  and  Altizer  (James  W.  Heisig).  The  Jewish  contributor,  Richard 
L.  Rubenstein  (of  whom  Altizer  says  in  his  reply:  "of  all  the  contemporary 
radical  theologians,  the  one  I  feel  closest  to  theologically  is  Rubenstein" 
[p.  138J)  criticizes,  not  Altizer's  proclamation  of  the  death  of  God  (which  he 
understands,  though,  in  cultural,  rather  than  metaphysical  terms)  but  the 
"apocalyptic  enthusiam"  that  Altizer  attaches  to  the  event— the  ioyful  hope 
that  from  his  death  freedom  will  result  rather  than  guilt  and  helplessness. 
Rubenstein  makes  his  point  when  he  remarks  that  Altizer  fails  to  realize 
that  funerals  are  sad  events— even  the  fimcral  of  God  (p.  126).  Rubenstein 
rejects  "ultimate  hope"  and  therefore  abhors  Altizer's  joyful  eschatological 
expectations. 

Of  those  who  study  some  modern  alternatives  to  Altizer,  Daniel  C.  Noel 
tries  to  offer  some  "antidotes"  to  Altizer.  He  finds  them  in  the  works  of 
Owen  Barfield,  Carl  Jung,  and  the  later  Heidegger.  Nicholas  Gier,  in  a 
very  stimulating  essay,  compares  Altizer  and  the  process  theologians- whose 
theology  Altizer  finds  "conceptually  and  hiunanly  unreal"  (p.  198).  As  far 
as  the  contributions  of  the  historians  of  religion  are  concerned,  Winston  L. 
King  compares  (very  interestingly)  Zen  Buddhism  and  the  theology  of 
Altizer.  Mircea  Eliade  responds  to  Altizer's  book  Mircea  Eliade  and  the  Di- 
alectic o/  the  Sacred   (Westminster  Press,  1963). 

There  is  an  appendix,  where  we  find  a  spoof  on  Altizer:  a  play,  "Mercy 
for  Miss  Awdy,  in  a  Vile  Acting  of  the  Sacred,"  in  which  the  late  Walter  D. 
Love,  his  former  colleague,  pokes  fun  at  some  of  the  most  characteristic  Al- 
tizerian  paradoxes.  At  the  end  of  the  book  there  is  a  bibliography  of  Altizer's 
books  and  articles. 

This  is  for  the  most  part  an  interesting  and  informative  book.  If, 
however,  one  is  more  sympathetic  to  analytic  rather  than  Hegelian  philosophy 
and  to  formal  rather  than  dialectical  logic,  one  may  feel  that  sometimes 
language— to  use  Wittgenstein's  dictum— h.?is  gone  on  holiday,  and  has  taken 
what  we  mortals  know  as  logic  with  it. 

Eduardo  O.  C.  Chaves 


Moral  Education,  by  James  M.  Gustafson,  Richard  S.  Peters,  Law- 
rence Kohlberg,  Bruno  Bettelheim,  and  Kenneth  Keniston.  With  an 
introduction  by  Nancy  F.  and  Theodore  R.  Sizer.  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts: Harvard  University  Press,  1970.    Pp.  136.    $4.95. 

Most  of  the  issues  about  "teaching  morality"  which  might  come  up  for 
discussion  in  a  classroom,  education  committee,  or  staff  meeting  (whether  in 
public  school,  college,  or  church)  are  dealt  with  in  one  way  or  another  by 
the  five  whose  lectures  are  included  in  this  book.  Because  of  their  differences 
of  perspective,  the  task  each  set  for  himself,  and  the  wide  range  of  themes 
considered.  Moral  Education  can  be  of  direct  and  practical  value  as  a  re- 
source book  for  many  kinds  of  study  groups. 

The  Harvard  University  School  of  Education  invited  five  scholars 
(men;  are  there  no  women  scholars  who  could  contribute  to  such  a  dis- 
cussion?) "to  explore  the  various  deep  problems  within  'moral  education'." 
This  book  contains  their  explorations.  First,  a  brief  summary  of  points  in 
each  lecture. 
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In  discussing  "Education  lor  Moral  Responsibility,"  James  Gustafson, 
Professor  of  Christian  Ethics  at  Yale  University,  indicates  that  in  seeking 
persons  capable  of  responsil)le  moral  actions  there  are  salient  aspects  which 
may  be  "more  susceptible  to  the  intentional  influence  of  education  than 
others"  (p.  15),  namely:  unconscious  motivation,  beliefs  or  convictions,  per- 
sistent traits  (of  character,  habit,  disposition,  attitude),  affective  and  emotive 
aspects,  motives  and  intentions,  and  the  capacity  to  make  judgments.  Moral 
education,  related  to  one  or  another  of  these  aspects,  may  be  carried  on  in 
public  school  or  elsewhere,  (a)  where  persons  are  involved  in  making  moral 
judgments,  (b)  through  the  study  of  drama,  novels,  poetry,  biography,  and 
movies,  and    (c)  in  action  projects. 

Richard  S.  Peters,  Professor  of  Philosophy  of  Education,  University  of 
London,  contends  in  "Concrete  Principles  and  the  Rational  Passions,"  that 
what  is  needed  more  than  moral  codes  are  principles  which  give  "general 
criteria  of  relevance  for  determining  moral  issues"  (p.  33).  He  suggests  that 
such  principles  would  include  impartiality,  consideration  of  interests  (of 
others),  freedom,  and  respect  for  persons.  Education  for  moral  responsibility, 
writes  Peters,  is  attained  by  getting  people  "on  the  inside"  of  what  is  worth- 
while, and  by  providing  depth  and  breadth  of  understanding.  Such  educa- 
tion can  be  applied  to  "at  least  five  facets  of  our  moral  life  which  must  be 
distinguished":  "activities  thought  to  be  so  important  that  time  must  be 
spent  initiating  children  into  them;"  behavior  connected  with  social  roles; 
"general  rules  governing  conduct  between  members  of  society;"  goals  of  life- 
motives;  and  "general  traits  of  character"    (p.  39f.). 

Professor  Lawrence  Kohlberg  devotes  his  paper  on  "Education  for 
Justice"  to  spelling  out  what  he  sees  as  a  modern  statement  of  the  Platonic 
View.  His  perspective  as  Professor  of  Education  and  Social  Psychology  at 
Harvard  is  reflected  in  his  attempt  to  construct  a  set  of  developmental  stages 
related  to  levels  of  moral  judgment  as  forms  of  moral  thinking  which  "con- 
stitute an  invariant  sequence  of  stages  in  each  culture"  (p.  70).  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  analyze  reactions  to  recent  developments  of  justice  and  injustice  in 
America  in  terms  of  six  stages  which  move  from  an  "obedience  and  punish- 
ment orientation"  to  a  "conscience  or  principle  orientation."  One  of  his 
major  points  is  that  a  society  needs  the  example  of  moral  educators  like  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  and  Socrates  to  demonstrate  concern  for  the  growth  of 
justice  in  the  society. 

"Moral  Education"  can  be  developed,  according  to  Bruno  Bettelheim 
(Rowley  Professor  of  Education  at  the  University  of  Chicago),  only  when 
the  pleasure  principle  is  replaced  by  the  reality  principle  (one  must  forego 
present  pleasure  for  greater  gains  in  the  future).  Professor  Bettelheim  pro- 
ceeds to  analyze  the  problems  of  education  among  the  poor,  and  of  the 
contemporary  confusion  about  the  teacher's  role  in  developing  "a  moral  base 
for  learning." 

Finally,  in  "Youth  and  Violence:  the  Contexts  of  Moral  Chisis,"  Ken- 
neth Keniston  (Professor  of  Psychology,  Yale  University  School  of  Medicine) 
offers  a  striking  analysis  of  the  influences  upon  the  most  ethically  sensitive 
of  "post-modern"  youth.  The  litany  of  the  "psycho-historical  impacts  of  the 
postwar  era"  has  become  familiar:  the  breakneck  pace  of  change,  the  possi- 
bilities of  technological  death,  the  revolutionary  liberation  of  the  oppressed, 
the  technologization  of  life,  automatic  affluence,  and  world-wide  similarity 
of  experience.  Having  grown  up  in  such  a  world  "a  morally  conscious  min- 
ority" has  "set  the  tone  and  style  .  .   .  reflecting  a  world  in  which  process 
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and  change  are  more  obvious  than  purpose  and  goal"  (p.  114f.);  and  that 
style  is  marked  by:  fluidity  of  identity— "the  effort  to  redefine  or  reform  one- 
self does  not  cease  with  the  arrival  of  biological  adulthood"  (p.  116);  gen- 
erational identification— rather  than  as  part  of  an  organization;  personalism— 
"caring  deeply  about  the  creation  of  intimate,  loving,  open  and  trusting 
relationships  with  small  groups  of  people"  (p.  117);  nonasceticism— expres- 
sive and  sexually  free;  antitechnologism— opposing  the  spiritual  consequences 
of  technology;  participation— forcing  reflection  by  demonstrating  one's  con- 
victions to  "lure  one's  opponents  into  participating  with  one's  own  values" 
(p.  121);  anti-academicism— demanding  "that  intelligence  be  engaged  with 
the  world"  (p.  121);  and  nonviolence— "the  issue  of  violence  is  to  this  gen- 
eration what  the  issue  of  sex  was  to  the  Victorian  world"  (p.  127).  Such  a 
style  has  opened  up  a  credibility  gap  between  the  young  and  the  older  gen- 
eration in  which  the  young  are  particularly  critical  of  "institutional  hypocri- 
sy" of  the  nation,  of  organizations  and  groups;  and  "they  have  the  outrageous 
temerity  to  insist  that  individuals  and  societies  live  by  the  values  they 
preach"    (p.  126). 

While  these  five  writers  are  generally  agreed  that  the  function  of  edu- 
cation should  not  be  the  selling  of  a  particular  moral  code,  the  first  four 
are  quite  explicit  (Keniston  doesn't  attempt  to  state  a  goal)  that  the  task 
of  moral  education  is  to  "produce"  a  particular  kind  of  person: 

Gustafson— "to  make  possible  the  development  of  persons  who  are  capable 
of  responsible  moral  action"    (p.  14); 

Peters— "getting  people  to  make  something  of  themselves  within  activities 
which  are  thought  to  be  worthwhile"    (p.  45); 

Kohlberg— "the  school  ...  is  an  institution  with  a  basic  function  of  main- 
taining and  transmitting  some,  but  not  all,  of  the  consensual  values  of  a 
society  .  .  .  and  the  major  moral  values  in  our  society  are  values  of  jus- 
tice"   (p.  67); 

Bettelheim— "the  task  of  the  school— to  instill  the  morality  which  is  needed 
for  education  to  reach  its  goals"    (p.  105). 

As  so  often  happens  in  such  writing,  goals  are  articulated  with  the 
blithe  assumption  that  "education"  is  a  process  which  can  produce  them. 
Peters  eschews  any  responsibility  for  figuring  out  how  morality  is  produced: 
"It  is  not  for  the  philosopher  to  pronounce  on  how  children  can  be  got  on 
the  inside  of  this  more  rational  form  of  life.  .  .  .  That  is  a  matter  for  psy- 
chologists. The  philosopher's  role  is  only  to  indicate  the  sort  of  job  that 
has  to  be  done"    (p.  50f). 

Kohlberg  makes  one  affirmation  about  the  process— "the  teaching  of 
justice  in  the  schools  requires  just  schools"  (p.  67);  but  he  does  not  spell  out 
what  makes  a  school  just. 

Bettelheim,  concerned  as  we  have  noted  with  the  morality  which  makes 
learning  possible,  goes  considerably  further  than  Kohlberg,  holding  that 
the  goals  of  an  educational  system  cannot  be  achieved  unless  "it  first  in- 
stilled in  its  students  what  we  might  call  a  middle-class  morality  .  .  .  the 
conviction  that  to  postpone  immediate  pleasure  in  order  to  gain  more  last- 
ing satisfactions  in  the  future  is  the  most  effective  way  to  reach  one's  goals. 
It  is  this  morality  alone  that  makes  learning  possible,  whether  in  commun- 
istic countries  or  in  our  own"  (p.  88).  And  he  ends  by  asserting,  "If  it 
seems  that  I  have  not  said  anything  but  the  well-known  'we  must  start 
where  the  child  is,  and  try  to  guide  him  to  where  he  should  be,*  that  is  ab- 
solutely right"    (p.  105). 
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All  four  writers  assume  that  education  is  a  process,  but  none  of  them 
deals  carefully  and  seriously  with  what  would  make  that  process  moral  or 
immoral.  They  assume,  apparently,  that  someone  has  the  right  to  transmit, 
instill,  teach,  "guide  a  child  to  where  he  should  be,"  but  is  that  not  a  moral 
question?  On  what  basis  can  Professor  Bettelheim  claim  that  right?  And 
if  he  is  able  to  justify  such  determination  of  the  life  of  others,  what  would 
make  the  procedures  he  employs  moral? 

A  valuable  book  in  which  five  educators  deal  with  many  important 
dimensions  of  morality,  but  curiously  choose  not  to  deal  with  what  makes 
education  moral! 

J.  Gordon  Chamberlin 
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Notes  from  the  Editor 

A  few  words  about  the  present  status  of  PERSPECTIVE  are 
probably  in  order.  The  price  squeeze  has  hit  us,  just  as  it  has  hit 
every  part  of  the  pubhshing  industry  and  every  educational 
institution.  In  the  past  Pittsburgh  Seminary  was  able  to  subsidize 
PERSPECTIVE  so  that  it  was  possible  to  send  complimentary 
copies  to  all  alumni,  but  that  can  no  longer  be  done.  This  year 
represents  our  first  effort  to  operate  on  an  all-subscription  basis; 
however,  the  response  from  new  subscribers  so  far  has  been  strong 
enough  that  by  making  certain  economies  we  think  the  way  is 
clear  to  continue  publishing  the  journal. 

The  major  change  this  year  is  the  drop  from  three  to  two 
issues  per  year.  We  hope  this  will  be  temporary,  but  have  no  other 
choice  for  the  time  being.  The  use  of  smaller  type  and  narrower 
margins  has  produced  a  more  compact  size,  saving  on  paper 
without  substantially  reducing  the  amount  of  material  in  each 
issue. 

Our  editorial  policy  for  the  "compact  PERSPECTIVE"  is  to 
provide  for  men  and  women  in  the  ministry  a  guide  to  new 
developments  in  theological  scholarship  and  to  the  best  in  current 
thought  on  the  nature  and  practice  of  the  Christian  ministry.  We 
solicit  your  reactions  to  the  articles  in  this  year's  issues,  and  will 
welcome  your  suggestions  concerning  subjects  and/or  potential 
authors  for  our  pages  in  the  future. 
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Walter  R.  Clyde 
THE  NEW  BOOK  OF  CHURCH  DISCIPLINE 

Currently  the  presbyteries  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
are  voting  whether  to  replace  its  present  Book  of  Discipline  with  a 
revision  entitled  The  Book  of  Church  Discipline.  This  study  of  the 
proposed  new  book  over  against  the  old  book  would  help  the 
presbyters  —  ministers  and  elders  —  in  the  voting  process.  We 
review  how  the  new  book  came  about,  then  inquire  whether  it 
meets  the  intentions  announced  for  it. 


I. 

Movement  toward  a  new  book  of  discipline  began  in  1967 
with  an  overture  from  the  Presbytery  of  San  Francisco  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  that  year.  Observing  that  The  Book  of 
Discipline  had  last  been  "thoroughly  revised"  in  1934,  thirty-three 
years  before,  the  overture  went  on  to  specify  what  for  it  were  two 
major  inadequacies  in  the  book.  (1)  In  places  the  book  was  so 
"overlapping  .  .  .  and  inconsequential"  that  often  presbyteries  had 
to  resort  to  the  Stated  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly  for  help  in 
interpretation.  (2)  The  book  incorporated  little  for  dealing  with 
emotionally  incapacitated  ministers  so  that  either  they  could  be 
"removed  from  office  without  judicial  trial,"  or  they  could  be 
kept  "from  receiving  a  call"  while  ill.  Finally,  the  overture  urged 
the  General  Assembly  to  "appoint  a  special  committee  to  revise 
The  Book  of  Discipline  to  serve  the  contemporary  needs  of  the 
Church." 

The  Assembly  referred  the  overture  to  the  Department  of 
Ministerial  Relations  but  the  Department  delayed  its  response  a 
year.  When  it  reported  to  the  Assembly  of  1968  through  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Ministerial  Relations,  the  Department 
recommended  no  action  on  the  overture.  In  the  Department's 
judgment  the  difficulties  with  The  Book  of  Discipline  were 
"essentially  non-disciplinary"  and  therefore  not  relievable  by 
revision;  besides,  the  constitutional  function  of  the  Department  of 
Ministerial  Relations  prevented  it  from  dealing  with  the 
disciplinary  process. 

For  its  part,  however,  the  Standing  Committee  on  Ministerial 
Relations  urged  the  Assembly  to  act  favorably  upon  the  overture. 
In  doing  so  it  cited  what  it  considered  an  additional  inadequacy  in 
The  Book  of  Discipline:  its  "negative  rather  than  positive,  punitive 
rather  than  redemptive  means  of  action."  The  Assembly  should, 
recommended  the  Standing  Committee,  appoint  a  special 
committee  to  revise  the  book.  The  Assembly  concurred;  and 
subsequently  a  Special  Committee  on  Revision  was  appointed  by 
the    Moderator.    In    proceeding    to    carry    out    its    work    The 
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Committee  sought  the  advice  of  the  Office  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  the  Church's  legal  counsel,  executives  and  other 
interested  persons  in  the  Church,  the  Assembly's  Special 
Committee  on  the  Call,  and  psychiatrists  of  the  Menninger 
Foundation. 

After  three  years'  work  the  Special  Committee  presented  a 
proposed  revision  of  The  Book  of  Discipline  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  1971.  The  Committee  observed  that  its  work  had 
been  guided  by  numerous  considerations.  The  first  echoed  the 
view  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Ministerial  Relations  of  1968; 
"Paramount  .  .  .  was  the  belief  that  the  thrust  of  discipline  and  of 
a  disciplinary  system  should  be  redemptive  rather  than  punitive." 
To  this  the  Committee  added:  "It  was  felt  that  clearer  definitions 
and  delineations  should  be  made  between  administrative  and 
judicial  discipline." 

The  Committee  observed  further:  "In  many  instances  Eirchaic 
language  needed  updating  or  elimination,  ambiguities  and 
obscurities  required  clarification,  and  inadequacies  needed 
strengthening.  The  rearrangement  of  some  portions  of  The  Book 
of  Discipline  became  necessary  or  desirable,  verbosities  required 
pruning,  and  inconsistencies  demanded  reconciliation.  However, 
these  vitally  important  modifications  did  not,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Special  Committee,  render  a  complete  rewriting  of  The  Book 
of  Discipline  either  necessary  or  desirable." 

Through  the  Assembly  of  1971  the  Committee  requested  the 
presbyteries,  sessions,  and  congregations  to  study  its  proposed 
revision  and  report  suggestions  to  the  Office  of  the  General 
Assembly  by  January  15,  1972. 

The  Special  Committee  made  its  last  report  to  the  Assembly  of 
1972,  presenting  its  final  revision  under  a  new  title.  Appointed  to 
revise  what  was  entitled  The  Book  of  Discipline,  the  Special 
Committee  had  retained  that  title  in  submitting  the  first  draft  of 
its  revision  to  the  Assembly  of  1971.  Now  it  offered  the  Assembly 
of  1972  what  it  called  The  Proposed  Book  of  Church  Discipline. 
The  Assembly  accepted  the  recommended  revision,  with  the  new 
name,  and  transmitted  it  to  the  presbyteries  for  vote  in 
1972-1973.  Should  a  majority  of  the  presbyteries  approve  it,  with 
the  Assembly  of  1973  the  revision  will  become  The  Book  of 
Church  Discipline  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 

II. 

Does  the  proposed  Book  of  Church  Discipline  achieve  the 
intentions  announced  for  it? 

First  there  are  what  can  be  presumed  to  have  been  the 
intentions  of  the  overture  of  1967  in  supplying  the  initial  impulse 
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to  revision.  The  overture  sought  a  book:  (1)  improved  in  format  so 
that  it  would  eliminate  obscurities  because  of  overlap  and  bad 
sequence;  (2)  with  such  provision  for  emotionally  disturbed 
ministers  that  they  could  be  removed  from  office  without  judicial 
trial  or  kept  from  office  while  ill;  (3)  updated  "to  serve  the 
contemporary  needs  of  the  Church." 

In  addition  to  the  intentions  of  the  overture  there  are  the 
intentions  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Ministerial  Relations  of 
1968,  and  of  the  special  Committee  on  Revision  in  its  report  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  1971.  These  intentions  would  develop  a 
book  of  discipline:  (1)  most  important,  "redemptive  rather  than 
punitive";  (2)  with  clearer  distinction  between  administrative  and 
judicial  discipline;  (3)  strengthened  where  inadequacies  in 
disciplinary  process  exist;  (4)  improved  in  format  by  better 
arrangement  and  phrasing. 

Both  sets  of  intentions  would  have  a  new  book  of  discipline 
improved  in  format;  and  in  that  respect  the  proposed  Book  of 
Church  Discipline  is  much  superior  to  the  old  book.  Substantial 
rearrangement  of  material  into  newly  conceived  chapters 
overcomes  overlap  and  bad  sequence.  Language  simplified, 
abbreviated,  and  modernized,  together  with  shorter  paragraphs, 
brings  clarity. 

Much  of  the  improvement  in  arrangement  relates  to  what  the 
Special  Committee  sought  and  achieved  —  a  clearer  distinction 
between  administrative  and  judicial  discipline.  Later  we  return  to 
that  distinction.  Here  we  observe  that  whereas  in  the  old  book  one 
chapter,  Chapter  XII,  dealt  largely  with  administrative  and  judicial 
discipline  under  a  title  not  suggestive  of  the  fact,  and  with  other 
pertinent  material  in  several  other  chapters,  in  the  new  book  the 
situation  is  markedly  different.  There  are  now  five  chapters  with 
titles  indicative  of  the  kinds  of  discipline  described,  and  with 
substantial  content  related  to  them. 

Improvement  in  language  is  illustrated  by  the  removal  of  an 
ambiguity.  In  the  old  book  the  description  of  a  dissent  says  simply 
that  "it  shall  be  entered  on  the  records  of  the  judicatory"  (91.01). 
That  the  name  of  the  dissenter  must  also  be  inscribed  is  not 
specified.  The  revised  book,  however,  states  explicitly:  "...  The 
name  or  names  of  the  members  dissenting  shall  be  recorded." 
(84.01). 


III. 

The  overture  of  1967  was  concerned  for  a  book  of  discipline 
that  would  allow  ministers,  when  emotionally  ill,  to  be  removed 
from  office  without  judicial  trial,  and  to  be  kept  from  office.  We 
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assume  that  the  overture  did  not  mean  to  restrict  ministerial  office 
to  the  pastorate. 

The  proposed  new  book  moves  somewhat  to  meet  the  over- 
ture's concern  for  the  release  of  emotionally  ill  ministers  from  the 
judicial  process.  That  appears  in  Section  87.06,  "Special  Judicial 
Committee,"  which  is  a  reworking  of  Section  83.09,  "Judicial 
Committee,"  of  the  old  book.  Both  sections  describe  the  pre- 
liminary stages  of  judicial  action.  While  the  old  book  states  that  a 
judicial  committee  "may  be  appointed,"  the  new  book  states  that 
a  special  judicial  committee  "shall  be  elected  ..."  Hence  the  new 
book  ensures  the  carrying  out  of  subsequent  procedures  within 
which  an  emotionally  ill  minister  may  be  freed  from  judicial 
process.  Furthermore,  the  old  book,  in  permitting  a  judicatory  to 
elect  a  judicial  committee  to  determine  whether  all  is  in  order  for 
a  trial  to  proceed,  prevents  the  committee  from  "entering  into  the 
merits  of  the  case"  (83.09),  and  consequently  from  recommending 
to  the  judicatory  that  trial  would  be  uncharitable,  given  the 
condition  of  the  minister  accused.  The  new  book  is  both  more 
inclusive  and  explicit.  Far  from  barring  the  special  judicial  com- 
mittee from  entering  into  the  merits  of  a  case,  it  requires  the 
committee  "to  make  a  thorough  inquiry  into  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances of  the  alleged  offense;  ...  to  determine  whether  there  are 
probable  grounds  or  cause  to  believe  that  an  offense  was  com- 
mitted by  the  alleged  offender;  .  .  .  (and)  to  report  to  the 
judicatory  its  determination  as  to  whether  charges  are  to  be 
filed  .  .  ."  (87.06).  Thus  under  the  new  book  preliminary  judicial 
procedure  of  process  ("Procedure"  is  the  book's  phrasing)  could 
result  in  a  judicatory  accepting  from  its  special  judicial  committee 
a  recommendation  that  a  minister  accused  of  an  offense  not  be 
tried  because  he  is  emotionally  ill. 

But  the  new  book  does  allow  such  an  emotionally  ill  minister, 
apart  from  the  judicial  process,  to  be  released  or  to  be  kept  from 
office  because  of  his  illness.  Exact  provision  for  those  ends  would 
be  hard  to  formulate  in  view  of  variables  of  diagnosis,  kind, 
degree,  and  duration.  The  Form  of  Government,  however, 
furnishes  opportunities  commonly  utilized  by  judicatories  to 
arrange  for  emotionally  ill  ministers  to  leave  or  not  to  enter  upon 
office.  Presbytery  committees  on  ministerial  relations  are  author- 
ized to  "visit  and  counsel  with  churches  and  ministers  of  the 
presbytery  as  to  their  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare"  (57.032). 
The  committees  and  their  presbyteries  are  given  broad  and  final 
powers,  subject  to  appeal,  with  respect  to  securing  the  settlement 
of  ministers  in  churches  (57.041-57.05).  Presbyteries,  and  for 
similar  purpose  synods,  may  appoint  administrative  commissions 
"to  visit  particular  churches,  institutions,  or  other  organizations 
(under   their  jurisdiction)  .  .  .  reported   to  be  affected  with  dis- 
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order  ..."  (60.04).  Clearly  these  provisions  afford  wide  scope  for 
special  treatment  of  emotionally  ill  ministers;  and  they  are 
commonly  so  used. 

IV. 

The  Special  Committee  was  particularly  concerned  for  pro- 
ducing a  new  book  of  discipline  in  which  the  "thrust  of  discipline 
and  of  a  disciplinary  system  would  be  redemptive  rather  than 
punitive." 

It  is  interesting,  therefore,  that  in  describing  the  purpose  and 
spirit  of  discipline  the  revision  omits  redemptive  provisions  of  the 
old  book.  Identifying  the  purpose  of  discipline,  the  revision  says  it 
"is  for  the  instruction,  training  and  correction  of .  .  .  (the 
Church's)  members,  officers,  congregations  and  judicatories" 
(81.01).  The  revision  drops  the  compassionate  warning  of  the  old 
book:  ".  .  .  judicial  discipline  is  for  the  spiritual  good  of  offenders. 
Its  exercise,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  purpose,  requires 
much  prudence  and  discretion. 

"The  power  which  Christ  has  given  the  Church  is  for  building 
up,  and  not  for  destruction,  and  is  to  be  exercised  as  under  a 
dispensation  of  mercy  and  not  of  wrath.  The  Church  is  to  act  as  a 
father  who  corrects  his  children  for  their  good,  that  every  one  of 
them  may  be  presented  faultless  in  the  day  of  Christ"  (81.06). 

The  revision  also  omits  an  important  reservation  of  the  old 
book  concerning  the  spirit  in  which  discipline  is  to  be  adminis- 
tered. The  revision  incorporates  with  improved  wording  much  of 
the  instruction  of  the  old  book  about  the  solemn  sense  of  duty 
before  Christ  with  which  judicatories  are  to  conduct  judicial  trials 
(88.02).  The  revision  deletes,  however,  the  old  book's  instruction 
that  the  judicatories  should  bear  "in  mind  the  scriptural  injunc- 
tion. 'If  a  man  be  undertaken  in  a  fault,  ye  which  are  spiritual 
restore  such  an  one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  considering  thyself, 
lest  thou  also  be  tempted'"  (85.02). 

Moreover,  the  revision  omits  two  other  redemptive  instruc- 
tions of  the  old  book.  The  one  relates  to  "Heresy  and  Schism," 
and  reads  in  part:  "...  errors  ought  to  be  carefully  considered, 
whether  they  strike  at  the  vitals  of  religion  and  are  industriously 
spread,  or  whether  they  arise  from  the  weakness  of  the  human 
understanding,  and  are  not  likely  to  do  much  injury"  (86.07).  The 
other  relates  to  "Acts  of  Infirmity,"  and  reads  in  part:  if  a  trial 
discovers  "that  the  matter  complained  of  amounts  to  no  more 
than  .  .  .  acts  of  infirmity  as  may  be  amended  and  the  people 
satisfied,  so  that  little  or  nothing  remains  to  hinder  the  usefulness 
of  the  offender,  ...  all  prudent  measures  (shall  be  taken)  to 
remove  the  evil"  (86.08). 
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While  omitting  these  redemptive  passages  of  the  old  book,  the 
revision  stresses  the  redemptive  by  modifying  the  old  book's 
definition  of  discipline.  Discipline,  says  the  old  book  in  its  initial 
statement,  is  "for  instruction,  training  and  control  .  .  ."  (81.01). 
Here  "instruction"  and  "training"  are  redemptive,  but  "control"  is 
authoritative,  impersonal,  and  possibly  punitive.  For  it  the  revision 
substitutes  "correction,"  so  that  discipline  is  described  redemp- 
tively  throughout:  discipline  is  for  "instruction,  training  and 
correction  .  .  ."  (81.01). 

Compared  with  the  old  book,  the  revision  is  also  redemptive  at 
a  place  already  mentioned.  Under  the  old  book  a  judicial  com- 
mittee, if  elected,  cannot  examine  the  merits  of  a  case  and  then  in 
the  interests  of  redemption  recommend  no  trial.  Under  the 
proposed  book  a  special  judicial  committee  must  be  elected,  must 
"inquire  into  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  an  alleged  offense," 
and  may,  consequently,  recommend  no  trial  so  that  acts  of 
redemption  can  go  forward. 

Yet  again  the  revision  is  redemptive,  and  to  a  major  degree, 
when  it  proposes  extensive  modifications  in  the  judgments  follow- 
ing from  disciplinary  action.  In  both  the  old  and  the  new  book  the 
judgments  are  of  two  kinds:  censures  of  various  degrees,  imposed 
by  formal  judicial  trial;  and  other  consequences  resultant  upon  the 
more  or  less  routine  application  of  rules  governing  the  status  of 
laymen  and  ministers  within  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  Both 
books  call  censures  "censures,"  but  give  the  other  consequences 
no  specific  name.  In  our  discussion  now  we  call  them  "other 
consequences."  Whereas  in  the  old  book  most  of  them  were  found 
in  Chapter  III,  "Of  Cases  Without  Judicial  Process,"  in  the  new 
book  most  of  them  are  found  in  Chapter  II,  "Status  and  Jurisdic- 
tion over  Persons." 

1.  The  new  book  makes  redemptive  changes  in  "other 
consequences"  as  they  affect  laymen  and  ministers. 

First:  changes  in  "other  consequences"  as  they  affect  laymen. 

The  old  book  provides  for  the  "Erasure  of  Name"  of  a  church 
member  by  a  session  in  three  connections,  (a)  A  member  is  to  be 
erased  from  "the  roll  of  communicants"  when  he  believes  himself 
to  have  "no  right  to  come  to  the  Lord's  Table,"  and  the  session 
recognizes  the  legitimacy  of  his  judgment,  (b)  A  member  is  to  be 
erased  "from  the  roll"  when  he  "renounces  the  communion  of  the 
Church  by  joining  any  other  religious  body,  without  a  regular 
transfer."  (c)  A  member  is  to  be  erased  "from  the  roll  of  active 
communicant  members  of  the  church"  when  he  has  moved  away 
from  the  church  for  a  year  v^dthout  the  session  knowing  or  being 
able  to  discover  his  new  residence  (87.021). 

The  old  book  is  ambiguous  with  respect  to  whether  all  kinds 
of    erased    members    may    be    restored.    The   section   describing 
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"Erasure  of  Name"  ends  with  the  sentence:  "The  session  may 
restore  an  erased  name  to  the  roll  of  communicant  members 
whenever  fully  satisfied  that  such  action  is  justified."  That  sen- 
tence clearly  applies  to  members  erased  upon  moving  with 
addresses  unknown:  the  sentence  is  the  second  and  closing 
sentence  of  the  paragraph  providing  for  their  erasure,  and  like  the 
preceding  sentence,  in  which  the  provision  appears,  it  refers  to 
"communicant  members."  But  close  examination  of  the  whole 
section  raises  doubt  whether  the  sentence  can  be  applied  to  the 
other  two  kinds  of  erased  members  and  so  enable  them  to  be 
restored  —  those  erased  because  of  scruples  about  coming  to  the 
Communion,  and  those  erased  because  of  joining  other  denomina- 
tions without  letters  of  transfer. 

The  old  book  goes  on  to  allow  for  the  possible  suspension  of 
members  from  "the  communion  of  the  Church"  by  the  session. 
Suspension  from  communion  carries  with  it  exclusion  from  the 
sacraments,  including  the  right  to  present  children  for  baptism, 
together  with  exclusion  from  church  office  or  from  exercising  one 
held,  and  from  receiving  letter  of  transfer  of  membership.  Both 
non-resident  and  resident  members  may  be  suspended.  A  non- 
resident member  may  be  suspended  after  the  session  has  kept  him 
on  the  non-resident  roll  for  a  year  without  success  in  urging  him  to 
transfer  to  a  church  in  his  new  community.  A  resident  member 
may  be  suspended  when,  despite  the  persuasion  of  the  session,  he 
persistently  absents  "himself  from  the  ordinances  of  the  church 
for  two  years  in  a  manner  to  be  regarded  as  a  serious  injury  to  the 
cause  of  religion  .  .  ."  (87.04).  A  suspended  member  may  be 
restored  should  the  session  decide  it  to  be  warranted. 

The  new  book  differs  greatly  from  these  provisions.  Mostly  it 
does  so  by  doing  away  with  the  suspension  of  members  and  by 
distinguishing  between  active  and  inactive  members. 

"Active  members  of  a  particular  church  are  those  who  have 
made  a  profession  of  faith  in  Christ,  who  have  been  baptized,  who 
have  been  received  into  the  membership  of  the  church  and  who 
are  active  in  the  church's  life  and  work.  Such  members  are  entitled 
to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  church,  including  the  right  to 
participate  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  to  present 
children  for  Baptism,  to  take  part  in  meetings  of  the  congregation 
and  to  vote  and  to  hold  office  therein"  (82.04). 

"Inactive  members  are  those  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
session,  do  not  participate  actively  in  the  church's  Hfe  and  work. 
Inactive  members  are  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
church  except  the  right  to  take  part  in  the  meetings  of  the 
congregation  and  to  vote  and  hold  office  therein"  (82.05). 

The  session  is  empowered  to  place  on  the  inactive  roll  resident, 
non-resident,  and  dismissed  members.  A  resident  member  must 
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have  been  inactive  for  a  year  and  have  failed  to  respond  to  the 
session's  diligent  effort  to  arouse  him  to  activity.  A  non-resident 
member  must  have  failed  to  respond  to  the  session's  urging  over  "a 
reasonable  time"  to  join  a  church  in  his  new  community.  A 
dismissed  member,  one  to  whom  the  session  has  issued  a  transfer 
of  membership,  must  be  placed  upon  the  inactive  roll,  unless  he  is 
already  there,  until  notification  reaches  the  session  of  his  recep- 
tion into  another  church.  Members  placed  on  the  inactive  roll  may 
be  restored  by  the  session  to  the  active  roll  whenever  it  deems 
restoration  justified  (82.11,  12,  14,  15). 

In  establishing  the  category  of  inactive  membership  instead  of 
suspended  membership  the  new  book  is  redemptive  in  several 
ways. 

(a)  The  name,  "inactive  membership,"  lacks  the  odium  and 
rejection  of  the  name  "suspended  membership."  Significantly, 
under  the  old  book  sessions  often  speak  of  putting  members  on 
the  "reserved  roll,"  not  on  the  "suspended  roll." 

(b)  Inactive  members  retain  the  right  of  access  to  the  sacra- 
ments for  themselves  and  their  children,  a  right  lost  by  suspended 
members.  Consequently,  they  continue  to  benefit  from  whatever 
spiritual  blessings  the  sacraments  convey.  (Here  the  revised  book 
views  the  sacraments  as  essentially  means  of  grace  and  not,  like  the 
old  book,  as  also  sealing  ordinances  —  acts  "stamping"  those 
granted  participation  in  them  to  be  members,  baptized  or 
communicant,  of  the  Church.) 

(c)  Inactive  members  retain  the  right  of  transfer  of  member- 
ship, another  right  lost  by  suspended  members.  At  the  same  time, 
since  their  letters  of  transfer  identify  them  to  be  inactive 
members,  their  need  for  special  spiritual  concern  is  made  evident 
to  the  receiving  sessions.  When,  however,  under  the  old  book 
suspended  members  are  commonly  restored  to  the  regular  roll  in 
order  to  be  granted  letters  of  transfer,  their  need  for  special 
spiritual  concern  by  the  receiving  sessions  is  not  apparent:  they  are 
released  and  accepted  as  members  in  good  standing. 

The  new  book  still  authorizes  the  session  to  delete,  or  erase, 
some  members  from  the  roll.  Any  member  must  be  deleted  who 
dies,  or  who  transfers  to  another  church  without  a  letter.  A 
non-resident  member  who  moves  to  an  unknown  address  may  be 
deleted  after  a  year  during  which  the  session  has  tried  to  locate 
him.  Nothing  is  said  about  deleting,  or  erasing,  a  member  because 
he  feels  unworthy  to  come  to  Communion.  Nor  is  it  said  that  a 
member  who  joins  a  church  of  another  denomination  renounces 
the  United  Presbyterian.  Except,  of  course,  for  a  deceased 
member,  any  member  deleted  may  be  restored  should  the  judg- 
ment of  the  session  warrant  it.  (82.13,  14,  15). 

Here  again  is  redemption.  Special  cases  are  not  made  of  those 
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who  feel  unworthy  to  take  Communion.  Those  who  join  churches 
of  another  denomination  without  letters  of  transfer  are  not  said  to 
renounce  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  In  most  cases  "re- 
nounce" is  far  too  strong  a  word  to  describe  their  reasons  for 
leaving  it.  And  there  is  none  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  old  book 
regarding  the  restoration  of  erased,  or  deleted  members.  Circum- 
stances and  the  judgment  of  the  session  allowing,  any  deleted 
member  may  be  restored. 

The  new  book  continues  with  something  both  new  and 
puzzling.  It  states:  "When  a  member,  whether  active  or  inactive, 
requests  that  his  membership  be  terminated,  the  session,  after 
making  diligent  effort  to  persuade  him  to  retain  his  membership, 
shall  transfer  his  name  from  the  active  or  inactive  roll  to  the  roll  of 
other  baptized  persons"  (82.12).  The  roll  of  other  baptized 
persons  (of  which  more  later)  consists  "of  the  baptized  children  of 
members  and  other  baptized  persons,  whether  children  or  adults, 
who  are  participating  in  the  church's  life  and  work  .  .  ."  (82.11). 
Subsequently,  the  session  may  restore  to  active  or  inactive 
membership  one  whose  membership  was  terminated.  (82.14). 

The  something  new  is  the  provision  for  terminating  either 
active  or  inactive  membership.  It  is  new  in  part  because  of  the 
novelty  of  the  revised  book's  distinction  between  active  and 
inactive  membership.  It  is  new  even  more  for  another  reason. 
Whereas  the  old  book  allows  a  member  to  request  termination  of 
membership  only  on  account  of  his  scruples  over  the  taking  of 
Communion,  the  new  book  allows  a  member  to  request  termina- 
tion of  membership  without  specifying  why.  Accordingly,  it  grants 
a  member  opportunity  to  request  termination  of  membership  for 
whatever  reasons  he  may  have. 

And  yet  in  the  process  the  new  book  presents  a  puzzle.  Here  is 
an  active  member  who  wishes  to  become  inactive  not  merely  to 
the  extent  of  becoming  an  inactive  member  but  by  terminating  his 
membership  completely.  And  here  is  an  inactive  member  who 
wishes  to  cease  such  activity  as  his  inactive  status  includes  by  also 
terminating  his  membership  completely.  In  either  case  the  session 
may  transfer  the  member  to  a  roll  of  persons  who  are  participating 
in  the  church's  life  and  work,  that  is  to  say,  the  "other  baptized 
person's  roll."  Both  members  want  to  become  thoroughly  inactive, 
yet  both  are  transferred  to  a  roll  of  persons  "  participating  in  the 
church's  life  and  work,"  and  therefore  somehow  active. 

Nevertheless,  the  new  book's  termination  of  membership  has  a 
redemptive  aspect  in  the  freedom  already  mentioned.  A  member  is 
not,  as  in  the  old  book,  implicitly  condemned  and  shut  up  within 
the  church  should  he  wish  to  leave  it  for  reasons  other  than 
personal  fears  about  taking  Communion.  Desiring  to  leave  the 
church  for  whatever  reasons,  he  may  freely  present  them  to  the 
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session  for  a  hearing  unprejudiced  by  a  specific  constitutional 
proviso.  He  may  be  heard  in  all  openness.  And  the  session  need 
not  necessarily  condemn  him.  If  it  cannot  persuade  him  to  con- 
tinue as  a  member,  it  may  grant  his  request  with  a  sympathetic 
and  non-judgmental  response  that  could  in  time  contribute  to  his 
return  and  restoration  to  active  membership. 

Second:  the  new  book's  changes  in  "other  consequences"  as 
they  affect  ministers.  We  consider  them  over  against  the  three 
ways  by  which,  under  the  old  book,  a  presbytery  acting  without 
full  judicial  process  may  remove  a  minister  not  guilty  of  offense 
from  the  ministry. 

(1)  Under  the  old  book  a  minister  may  be  removed  from  the 
roll  of  ministers  in  three  situations  (87.022).  (a)  Removal  shall 
occur  when  a  minister  renounces  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  There  is  no  provision  for  restoration  without 
reordination.  (b)  Removal  shall  occur  when  a  minister,  absent 
from  his  presbytery  for  three  years  without  communicating  with 
it,  cannot  be  located  by  the  presbytery.  He  may  be  restored  to  the 
roll  without  reordination  should  the  presbytery  deem  the  action 
justified,  (c)  Removal  may  occur  when  a  minister,  not  retired 
because  of  age,  nor  under  moral  censure,  for  two  years  has  left  the 
ministry  for  full-time  employment,  and  his  presbytery  then  con- 
cludes that  he  and  the  presbytery  ordaining  him  erred  in  thinking 
him  called  to  the  ministry.  Having  removed  him  from  its  roll,  the 
presbytery  shall  grant  him  "a  letter  to  any  evangelical  church"  of 
his  choice.  No  provision  is  made  for  his  restoration  to  the  ministry 
without  reordination. 

With  respect  to  the  first  and  second  kinds  of  removals  the  new 
book  makes  no  change  except  that  removals  become  "deletions," 
and  the  second  kind  of  removal  or  deletion  is  restated,  with  the 
period  of  absence  from  presbytery  reduced  from  three  to  two 
years.  (82.18,  19).  The  third  kind  it  greatly  modifies  in  two 
directives. 

The  new  book  says:  "When  a  minister,  not  retired  because  of 
physical  ability  or  age,  ceases  to  exercise  the  office  of  the  minis- 
try, without  the  consent  of  his  presbytery,  he  may  be  deemed, 
after  two  years,  to  have  given  up  his  membership  in  the  presby- 
tery, and  his  name  shall  be  deleted  from  the  roll.  Upon  (his) 
request,  provided  that  he  is  otherwise  in  good  standing,  presbytery 
shall  issue  him  a  certificate  of  membership  to  a  Christian  church  of 
his  choice"  (82.19).  No  provision  is  made  for  his  restoration 
without  reordination. 

Here  there  is  a  basically  redemptive  element  in  the  reservation, 
"without  the  consent  of  presbytery."  A  minister  who  leaves  the 
work  of  the  ministry  is  not  necessarily  to  be  removed  from  the  roll 
because  of  that  fact  alone,  nor  because  of  the  work  or  situation 
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into  which  he  moves,  nor  because  he  never  had  a  call  to  the 
ministry.  He  is  to  be  removed  from  the  roll  only  if  he  acts  without 
the  consent  of  presbytery.  It  is  not  even  required  that  he  be  free 
of  moral  censure.  If  he  acts  unilaterally,  without  seeking  the 
consent  of  presbytery,  he  is  to  be  removed.  If  he  seeks  the  consent 
of  presbytery,  presbytery  denies  it,  and  he  still  leaves  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  he  is  to  be  removed.  In  neither  case  can  he  be 
restored  without  reordination.  But  if  he  seeks  presbytery's  consent 
for  his  leaving  the  work  of  the  ministry,  the  presbytery  may  for 
redemptive  reasons  grant  it.  Taking  all  things  into  consideration, 
including  the  good  of  the  church,  the  presbytery  may  decide  that 
for  his  best  interests,  spiritual  or  otherwise,  he  should  leave  the 
work  of  the  ministry  without  being  removed  from  the  roll  of 
presbytery. 

But  suppose  he  wishes  to  retain  his  ordination  without  remain- 
ing an  active  member  of  presbytery.  He  can  do  so.  Says  the  new 
book:  "When  a  minister  has  ceased  to  exercise  the  office  of 
ministry  and  desires  to  retain  a  relationship  to  the  presbytery,  the 
presbytery  may,  at  his  request,  transfer  his  name  to  an  inactive  roll 
of  presbytery,  thereby  permitting  him  to  retain  his  ordination,  but 
without  the  right  to  participate  or  vote  in  meetings  of  presbytery 
or  hold  office  therein;  and  such  minister  shall  report  at  least 
annually  to  his  presbytery  concerning  himself,  his  whereabouts 
and  his  work"  (82.19).  Although  no  provision  is  stated  for  restor- 
ing him  to  regular  presbytery  status,  it  can  be  assumed  that 
presbytery,  given  authority  to  transfer  him  to  an  inactive  roll,  also 
has  authority  to  transfer  him  back  to  its  regular  roll. 

Again  a  basic  redemptive  element  appears  in  the  freedom  of 
decision  granted  presbytery.  Why  presbytery  should  accede  to  the 
minister's  request  and  transfer  him  to  its  inactive  roll  is  not 
specified.  The  presbytery  is  free  to  exercise  its  own,  presumably 
redemptive  judgment.  It  may  conclude  that  the  best  interests  of 
the  minister  are  served  by  allowing  him  to  become  an  inactive 
member  of  presbytery.  As  an  inactive  member  he  does  not  suffer 
loss  of  ordination.  He  can  still  preach,  administer  the  sacraments, 
and  perform  marriages;  and  he  escapes  difficulties  attendant  upon 
regaining  ordination.  He  is  simply  permitted  to  become  inactive  in 
presbytery.  Should  he  resume  ministerial  work,  then  presbytery 
can  easily  restore  him  to  the  regular  roll. 

The  new  book,  it  is  to  be  added,  makes  possible  the  transfer  of 
a  minister  from  the  inactive  roll  of  one  presbytery  to  the  inactive 
roll  of  another,  both  presbyteries  consenting.  (82.19). 

(2)  Under  the  old  book  a  minister  in  good  standing  may  be 
granted  permission  to  demit  the  ministry.  He  may  apply  to  his 
presbytery  for  release,  with  the  presbytery  then  placing  him  on 
probation  for  a  year.  If,  after  the  year,  the  presbytery  finds  him 
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unable  to  be  "useful  and  happy"  in  the  ministry,  it  may  allow  him 
to  demit  the  ministry  and  receive  a  letter  to  an  evangelical  church 
of  his  choice.  Restoration  requires  reordination  by  the  same 
presbytery.  (87.05). 

The  new  book  is  less  judgmental.  The  word  "demit,"  with  its 
connotation  of  a  minister  forsaking  or  abandoning  the  ministry,  is 
dropped;  it  is  said  simply  that  a  presbytery  releases  him  from  the 
ministry.  Also  the  required  one  year's  probation,  with  its  sug- 
gestion of  judgment,  is  eliminated;  and  a  presbytery  may  release  a 
minister  immediately  upon  receipt  of  his  request.  Like  the  old 
book,  the  new  book  provides  for  granting  a  minister  a  letter  to  a 
church  of  his  choice.  Unlike  the  old  book,  the  new  book  views 
him  as  in  a  way  not  having  asked  for  final  release  from  the 
ministry;  his  possible  restoration  to  the  ministry  is  by  reaffirma- 
tion of  ordination  vows,  not  by  reordination.  (82.20). 

(3)  Under  the  old  book  a  minister  who  "renounces  the  juris- 
diction of  this  Church  by  joining  any  other  religious  body  deemed 
heretical  or  schismatic,  shall  be  deposed,  or  excommunicated" 
(87.06). 

The  new  book  drops  that  ruling.  At  the  same  time,  as  we  have 
seen,  it  agrees  with  the  old  book  that  a  minister  who  renounces 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  should  be  removed  from  the  roll. 
Thus  the  new  book  makes  no  special  case  of  a  minister  who,  as  the 
old  book  puts  it,  "renounces  .  .  .  this  Church  by  joining  any  other 
religious  body  deemed  heretical  or  schismatic."  He  is  not  to  be 
"deposed,  or  excommunicated."  He  is  to  be  treated  no  more 
harshly  than  any  other  minister  who  renounces  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  He  is  simply  to  be  removed  from  the  roll. 
And  that  excludes,  it  may  be  added,  judgment  upon  another 
religious  body  as  heretical  or  schismatic. 

2.  The  new  book  makes  redemptive  changes  relative  to  cen- 
sures following  upon  formal  judicial  trial.  The  changes  affect 
laymen  and  all  ordained  officers  (deacons,  elders,  and  ministers). 

The  new  book  reduces  the  degrees  of  censure  from  five  to 
three.  The  five  in  the  old  book,  listed  from  lowest  to  highest,  are: 
admonition,  rebuke,  suspension,  deposition,  and  excommunica- 
tion. The  three  in  the  new  book,  listed  from  lowest  to  highest,  are: 
rebuke,  temporary  exclusion  from  exercise  of  ordained  office  or 
membership,  and  removal  from  ordained  office  or  membership. 

(1)  In  dropping  admonition  and  retaining  rebuke  the  new 
book  makes  no  redemptive  change  in  its  definition  of  rebuke.  The 
old  book  defines  rebuke  as  "a  higher  degree  of  censure  for  a  more 
aggravated  offense,  and  consists  in  setting  forth  the  cheiracter  of 
the  offense,  with  an  adequate  reproof  for  it"  (89.07).  The  new 
book  defines  rebuke  as  "the  lowest  degree  of  censure  for  an 
offense,  and  consists  in  setting  forth  the  character  of  the  offense, 
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together  with  reproof  .  .  ."  (90.02). 

The  new  book  does  effect  redemptive  change  in  the  form  of 
reproof  with  which  rebuke  is  to  be  made.  The  change  is  effected 
through  recognition  of  the  humanity  and  therefore  fallibility  of 
censure.  The  old  book,  in  its  form  of  rebuke,  provides  for  the 
person  under  judgment  to  be  addressed  in  part  as  follows: 
"...  you  .  .  .  have  been  convicted  ...  of  the  sin  of  ...  ,  and  by 
this  sin  .  .  .  have  broken  your  solemn  vows  to  Christ,  brought 
reproaches  upon  your  Christian  profession,  and  provoked  the 
enemies  of  your  Master  to  scoff- at  his  holy  religion  .  .  ."  (89.08). 
The  new  book  substitutes  "offense"  for  "sin"  and  describes  it  not 
as  a  trespass  against  Christ  but  as  a  trespass  against  the  Church. 
Thus  the  new  form  of  rebuke  reads  in  part:  "...  you  ..  .  have 
been  found  guilty  of  the  offense  of  ...  ,  and  by  this  offense  you 
have  acted  contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  .  .  ."  (90,05).  Here  the 
new  book,  understanding  sin  as  an  act  against  Christ,  rejects  any 
assumption  that  the  judicial  process  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  set  up  and  carried  out  by  human  beings  imperfect  in 
knowledge  and  disposition,  can  infallibly  identify  sin  and  pass 
judgment  upon  it.  Of  course  the  judicial  process  of  the  Church  is 
based  upon  "principles  and  laws  which  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  .  .  .  has  derived  from  the  Word  of  God  .  .  ."  (81.01),  but 
still  the  deriving  and  the  applying  are  done  by  human  beings.  Thus 
the  one  judged  is  not  made  out  to  be  necessarily  a  transgressor 
against  God  and  therefore  in  need  of  reform.  He  may  be  only  a 
transgressor  against  the  Church.  Indeed,  he  may  actually  be  a  voice 
from  God  challenging  a  sinful  Church  to  reform. 

(2)  The  revision's  second  degree  of  censure,  temporary  exclu- 
sion from  ordained  office  or  membership,  replaces  the  old  book's 
censure  of  suspension. 

In  the  old  book,  "Suspension,  with  respect  to  church 
members,  is  their  temporary  exclusion  from  sealing  ordinances; 
with  respect  to  church  officers,  it  is  their  temporary  exclusion 
from  the  exercise  of  their  office,  and  at  the  discretion  of  the 
judicatory,  from  sealing  offices  as  well"  (89.10).  In  duration 
suspension  may  be  definite  or  indefinite.  A  form  of  sentence  is 
provided  for  stating  the  person  suspended  to  be  guilty  of  a  specific 
sin;  and  the  act  of  suspension  may  be  carried  out  only  before  the 
judicatory,  or  "publicly  ...  in  the  presence  of  the  Church" 
(89.11).  Should  a  suspended  person  fail  to  repent  within  a  year,  he 
may  be  excommunicated  or  put  completely  out  of  the  Church 
"without  further  trial"  (89.12).  Should  he  repent,  he  may  be 
restored  to  his  "former  rights  and  privileges  ...  by  the  judicatory 
which  inflicted  the  censure,  or  by  a  coordinate  judicatory,  upon 
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the  advice  and  consent  of  the  judicatory  of  original  jurisdiction" 
(90.01). 

In  the  new  book,  "Temporary  exclusion  from  the  exercise  of 
ordained  office  or  membership  is  a  higher  degree  of  censure  for  a 
more  aggravated  offense  ..."  (90.03).  It  is  always  definite  —  never 
for  more  than  a  year.  An  excluded  member  is  barred  "from 
participating  and  voting  in  meetings  and  from  holding  or  exer- 
cising any  office."  An  excluded  ordained  officer  (deacon,  elder, 
minister)  is  barred  "from  the  exercise  ...  of  any  ordained  office." 
No  excluded  person  is  denied  the  sacraments.  The  form  of  censure 
is  similar  to  the  form  for  rebuke.  Exclusion  may  be  lifted  prior  to 
its  set  period  "by  the  judicatory  which  imposed  the  censure,  or  by 
a  coordinate  judicatory,  after  securing  the  consent  of  the  former 
judicatory"  (91.01),  provided  the  person  seeking  restoration 
applies  "in  writing  to  the  clerk  of  (the  appropriate)  judicatory 
with  an  expression  of  repentance"  (91.02).  His  exclusion  ended, 
"the  offender  is  then  in  good  and  regular  standing  in  his  relation- 
ship to  the  Church"  (90.03). 

In  its  substitution  of  temporary  exclusion  for  suspension  the 
new  book  is  redemptive  in  several  ways.  The  term  "temporary 
exclusion"  compared  with  the  term  "suspension"  does  not  burden 
an  offender  with  odium  stifling  to  impulses  to  repentance.  Exclu- 
sion always  temporary  and  therefore  definite,  contrasted  with 
indefinite  suspension,  fosters  the  glad  anticipation  and  assurance 
of  restoration  encouraging  to  reform.  Exclusion,  unlike  suspen- 
sion, still  allows  the  offender  access  to  the  sacraments,  with  their 
spiritual  benefits.  The  form  of  exclusion  over  against  the  form  of 
suspension,  similar  to  the  new  form  of  rebuke  over  against  the  old 
form  of  rebuke,  refers  to  offense  against  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  not  to  sin  against  God,  and  so  offers  the  same  redemptive 
possibilities  as  does  the  new  form  of  rebuke. 

(3)  The  revision's  third  and  highest  degree  of  censure,  removsQ 
from  ordained  office  or  membership,  replaces  the  old  book's 
fourth  degree  of  censure,  deposition. 

Deposition,  in  the  old  book,  applies  only  to  an  ordained 
church  officer.  By  it  his  "ordination  ...  is  set  aside,  and  he  is  thus 
removed  from  his  office"  (89.14).  The  form  of  deposition  is 
similar  to  that  of  rebuke  and  suspension.  A  deposed  pastor  is 
removed  from  his  pastorate.  Any  deposed  minister  receives  from 
his  presbytery  "a  letter  to  any  church  with  which  he  may  desire  to 
connect  himself,  in  which  shall  be  stated  his  exact  relation  to  the 
church"  (89.16).  Deposition  does  not  bar  a  person  from  the 
sacraments.  Upon  evidence  of  repentance  and  reformation  he  may 
be  restored  to  office  by  the  deposing  judicatory  or  with  its 
agreement  by  a  coordinate  judicatory.  Should,  however,  his 
offense  have  been  immoral  conduct,  even  though  he  exhibits  "the 
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deepest  sorrow,"  he  cannot  be  restored  "until  after  some  con- 
siderable time  of  eminent  and  exemplary,  humble  and  edifying 
conduct;  and  .  .  .  until  it  shall  clearly  appear  that  the  restoration 
can  be  affected  without  injury  to  the  cause  of  religion"  (90.07). 
The  act  of  restoration  in  every  case  requires  public  confession 
following  a  pattern  using  strong  language  (90.06),  and  then 
reordination. 

Removal,  in  the  new  book,  applies  both  to  ordained  officers 
and  to  members.  By  removal  from  office  an  ordained  officer 
suffers  loss  of  ordination  and  official  position,  but  not  loss  of 
membership.  By  removal  from  membership  a  member  suffers  loss 
of  membership,  and,  if  an  ordained  officer,  with  it  loss  of  ordina- 
tion and  official  position.  Neither  removal  from  office  nor  removal 
from  membership  denies  access  to  the  sacraments.  The  form  of 
removal  is  like  that  for  rebuke.  Should  no  appeal  be  pending,  a 
pastor  may  be  removed  from  his  pastorate.  Any  minister  removed 
both  from  office  and  membership  is  given  by  his  presbytery  "a 
certificate  of  membership  to  a  Christian  church  of  his  choice" 
(90.06).  Upon  repentance  a  deposed  member  or  officer  may  be 
restored  to  membership  and/or  office  by  the  removing  judicatory, 
or  with  its  consent  by  a  coordinate  judicatory.  Restoration  carries 
no  special  requirement  when  the  offense  was  one  immoral.  The  act 
of  restoration  requires  of  a  deposed  member  reaffirmation  of 
faith,  of  a  deposed  officer  reordination,  and  for  a  person  deposed 
from  both  membership  and  office  reaffirmation  of  faith  and 
reordination.  While  the  act  of  restoration  indicates  that  there  has 
been  repentance,  it  includes  no  formal  confession  of  sin. 

Once  again  the  revision  is  redemptive  in  several  ways.  The 
descriptive  name  given  its  censure,  "removal  from  ordained  office 
or  membership,"  lacks  the  odium  of  "deposition."  The  form  of 
censure  is  similar  to  the  revision's  other  two  forms  of  censure. 
Should  no  appeal  be  pending,  a  pastor  need  not  be  removed  from 
his  pastorate.  When  the  offense  has  been  immoral  conduct, 
restoration  awaits  upon  no  unusually  vigorous  repentance  or  moral 
life:  immoral  conduct  is  viewed  as  no  more  invidious  than  other 
grave  faults.  The  act  of  restoration  requires  no  confession  of  sin  so 
abject  that  it  improperly  debases  the  offender  as  sinful  and 
implicitly  exalts  his  judges  as  virtuous. 

In  providing  in  removal  a  censure  applicable  to  members  as 
well  as  to  officers,  and  in  going  on  to  drop  the  censure  of 
excommunication,  the  revision  is  remedial  in  yet  another  respect. 
Under  the  old  book  both  officers  and  members  can  be  excom- 
municated. For  "errors  .  .  .  grossly  inconsistent  with  the  Christian 
profession  .  .  .  for  obstinate  persistence  in  grave  offenses, 
and  .  .  .  (after)  all  proper  measures  have  failed  to  reclaim  (him)" 
(89.18),  an  officer  or  member  may  be  cast  out  of  the  Church  and 
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barred  from  the  sacraments.  Under  the  new  book  there  is  no 
excommunication.  A  member  who  is  not  an  officer  may  be  re- 
moved from  membership,  and  an  officer  may  be  removed  from 
both  office  and  membership,  but  neither  may  be  denied  the 
sacraments,  including  especially  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  Lord's 
Supper  remains  open  for  them  to  receive  from  it  whatever  spiritual 
help  it  has  for  them. 

V. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Revision  sought  to  achieve  a  clearer 
distinction  between  administrative  and  judicial  discipline. 

The  old  book  defines  administrative  and  judicial  discipline  in 
its  first  chapter,  but  in  later  chapters  obscures  the  distinction 
between  them.  On  the  one  hand,  "Administrative  discipline  is  the 
general  and  orderly  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the 
preservation  and  application  of  the  whole  system  of  government 
of  the  Church"  (81.03).  On  the  other  hand,  "Judicial  discipline  is 
the  special  and  orderly  exercise  of  that  authority  which  Jesus 
Christ  has  vested  in  his  Church  for  the  prevention  and  correction 
of  offenses"  (81.05).  In  short,  administrative  discipline  orders 
institutional  and  inoffensive  conduct  while  judicial  discipline 
orders  personal  and  offensive  conduct.  How  exercise  of  the  two 
forms  becomes  confused  under  the  old  book  we  pass  by  and 
simply  refer  the  reader  to  Presbyterian  Law  for  the  Presbytery, 
Chapter  XIL 

The  new  book  clarifies  the  distinction  between  administrative 
and  judicial  discipline  along  the  lines  taken  in  Presbyterian  Law 
for  the  Presbytery.  Administrative  discipline  replaces  administra- 
tive review.  Judicial  process  replaces  judicial  discipline. 

In  general,  "Administrative  review  consists  of  the  exercise  of 
supervision  of  lower  judicatories  by  higher  judicatories  within  the 
whole  system  of  the  government  of  the  Church  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  its  purity,  growth,  and  spiritual  influence"  (81.03).  The 
definition  here  is  incomplete.  Later  the  revision  provides  also  for 
the  supervision  by  judicatories  of  elements  within  their  separate 
jurisdictions.  (See  (a)  in  the  paragraph  following.) 

Administrative  review  is  of  three  kinds  (83.01-83.06). 
(a)  General  administrative  review  —  review  by  a  session  of  all  pro- 
ceedings within  a  church,  by  every  judicatory  above  a  session  of 
proceedings  of  its  officers  and  agencies,  and  by  a  higher  judicatory 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  next  lower  judicatory.  Ordinarily  irreg- 
ularities need  only  to  be  noted  or  ordered  corrected,  (b)  Special 
administrative  review  —  occasional  review  by  a  higher  judicatory 
of  a  lower  judicatory  when  by  ordinary  means  the  higher  judica- 
tory learns  of  an  irregularity  by  the  lower  judicatory  and  deals 
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with  it  accordingly.  (Is  it  by  oversight  that  the  revision  does  not 
include  within  special  administrative  review  the  review  by  a  session 
of  all  proceedings  within  a  church?)  (c)  Review  and  correction  by 
judicial  process  —  review  involving  judicial  process  in  a  remedial 
case  where  irregular  action  by  a  judicatory  is  complained  against 
to  a  higher  judicatory. 

Judicial  process,  for  its  part,  occurs  when  one  of  three  kinds  of 
cases  are  brought  before  the  judicatories,  (a)  Remedial  cases.  As 
was  just  noted,  judicial  process  occurs  when  in  administrative 
review  remedial  cases  result  from  complaints.  Since  such  cases 
require  settlement  by  judicial  action  they  are  an  aspect  of  adminis- 
trative review  involving  judicial  process,  (b)  Disciplinary  cases.  In 
them  members  or  officers  are  formally  tried  for  specified  offenses, 
(c)  Cases  without  full  judicial  process.  In  such  cases  judicatories  or 
judicial  commissions  pass  sentence  without  trial  for  offenses 
committed  in  their  presence  or  brought  before  them  in  self- accusa- 
tion by  those  who  committed  them. 

VI. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Revision  sought  to  strengthen  in 
the  new  book  of  discipline  the  inadequacies  of  the  old  book  in 
disciplinary  process.  That  has  been  accomplished  in  important 
respects. 

1.  Under  the  old  book  a  judicatory  may  decide  to  elect  a 
judicial  committee  to  determine  that  all  is  in  order  before  a  trial 
proceeds.  (83.09).  The  committee  becomes  an  addition  to  two 
required  judicatory  committees:  a  special  committee  elected  to 
investigate  an  alleged  offense  (83.02),  and  a  prosecuting  com- 
mittee (83.06). 

Under  the  new  book  there  is  only  one  committee,  a  required 
special  judicial  committee  given  the  duties  of  the  three  former 
committees.  (87.06).  The  provision  benefits  the  judicial  process  by 
requiring  mandatory  preliminary  review,  and  by  bringing  within 
the  responsibility  of  one  committee  preliminary  investigation  and 
review,  framing  of  charges,  and  actual  prosecution. 

2.  The  old  book  requires  permanent  judicial  commissions  of 
only  the  General  Assembly  and  the  synods;  presbyteries  may  elect 
them.  (93.01). 

The  new  book  requires  permanent  judicial  commissions  of 
presbyteries  as  well  as  of  synods  and  the  General  Assembly. 
(85.01)  Thus  it  ensures  for  presbyteries  the  special  competence  of 
permanent  judicial  committees. 

3.  The  old  book  allows  the  judicatory  of  jurisdiction  to  try  a 
judicial  case  either  itself  or  through  a  judicial  commission  elected 
by  it.  (85.01) 
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The  new  book  directs  that  a  remedial  case  shall  always  be 
heard  by  a  permanent  judicial  commission,  and  a  disciplinary  case 
shall  be  tried  by  a  session  or  by  a  permanent  judicial  commission. 
(88.01).  Again  the  new  book,  aside  from  the  possible  instance  of  a 
session,  ensures  employment  of  the  special  competence  of  judicial 
commissions. 

4.  The  old  book  stipulates  that  in  a  judicial  case  each  party  is 
entitled  to  be  represented  by  counsel.  Any  person  acting  as  coun- 
sel must  be  a  ruling  elder  or  minister  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  may  receive  no  fee.  (85.09). 

The  new  book  goes  further.  Should  the  defendant  be  unable  to 
secure  counsel,  "the  court  shall,  at  his  request,  appoint  counsel  for 
him,  and  any  expenses  thereto  shall  be  expenses  of  the  court" 
(88.10).  The  justice  of  the  provision  is  obvious. 

At  the  same  time,  the  new  book  drops  the  old  book's  restric- 
tion of  counsel  to  ruling  elders  or  ministers  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  and  so  allows  wider  opportunity  for  securing  the 
ablest  counsel. 

The  new  book  also  drops  the  old  book's  restriction  against  the 
paying  of  counsel.  In  fact,  by  providing  that  expenses  associated 
with  the  appointment  of  counsel  by  the  court  shall  be  paid  by  the 
court,  the  new  book  apparently  expects  counsel  to  be  paid, 
especially  should  counsel  be  professional. 

5.  An  innovation  in  the  new  book  is  limitation  on  travel  for 
witnesses.  No  witness  may  be  required  to  travel  more  than  250 
miles  from  his  residence  to  a  hearing  or  a  trial.  The  testimony  of 
more  distant  witnesses  may  be  taken  in  writing.  (88.06,  89.11). 

6.  In  the  old  book  proof  of  charge  is  identified  relative  to 
witnesses  and  documents.  (88.05) 

In  the  new  book  proof  of  charge  is  described  more  generally 
but  more  adequately.  Guilt  in  a  disciplinary  case  must  be  "proved 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt."  Reasonable  doubt  "is  not  a  mere 
possible  doubt;  because  everything  relating  to  human  affairs,  and 
depending  on  moral  evidence,  is  open  to  some  possible  or  imagi- 
nary doubt.  It  is  that  state  of  the  case  which,  after  the  entire 
comparison  and  consideration  of  all  the  evidence,  leaves  the  minds 
of  the  members  of  the  court  in  that  condition  that  they  cannot 
say  they  feel  an  abiding  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  charge. 

"A  defendant  in  a  disciplinary  case  is  presumed  to  be  innocent 
until  the  contrary  is  proved,  and  in  case  of  a  reasonable  doubt 
whether  his  guilt  is  satisfactorily  shown,  he  is  entitled  to  be 
exonerated"  (89.06). 

7.  The  old  book  enables  a  "judicatory  or  judicial  commission, 
if  the  edification  of  the  Church  demands  it,"  to  bar  an  accused 
person  from  Communion  and/or  office  until  completion  of  action 
in  his  case,  provided  action  be  speedy.  (85.19). 
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The  new  book  allows  no  such  suspension.  It  would  prejudge 
the  case  by  inflicting  penalty  before  the  establishment  of  guilt. 

VII. 

The  overture  of  1967  sought  a  revised  book  of  discipline  up- 
dated "to  serve  the  contemporary  needs  of  the  Church." 
"Contemporary  needs"  is  a  pretty  broad  generalization.  Presbyters 
may  conclude,  however,  that  various  contemporary  needs  of  the 
Church  are  met  by  revisions  among  those  noted  up  to  this  point. 
Presbyters  may  also  conclude  that  contemporary  needs  of  the 
Church  are  met  by  additional  revisions  which  affect  the  character 
of  the  membership,  pastoral  responsibility,  and  ministers  and 
ordained  officers  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  In  so  doing 
they  not  only  modify  the  present  Book  of  Discipline;  they  also 
contrast  at  times  with  both  the  present  Directory  for  Worship  and 
The  Form  of  Government. 

1.  We  look  first  at  innovations  offered  by  the  new  book  rela- 
tive to  church  membership  and  the  pastoral  responsibility  of  the 
Church. 

a.  There  is  the  substitution,  already  discussed,  of  inactive  or 
suspended  members. 

b.  The  old  book  of  discipline  distinguishes  "dismissed  mem- 
bers" from  other  members.  Granted  transfer  of  membership  to 
other  churches,  dismissed  members  have  not  as  yet  joined  the 
other  churches.  (82.03). 

The  new  book  identifies  no  "dismissed  members."  Instead  it 
states  that  members  issued  letter  of  transfer  of  membership  "shall 
be  placed  or  retained  on  the  inactive  roll"  until  they  join  other 
churches.  (82.16). 

c.  The  new  book,  like  the  old  (82.02),  provides  for  affiliate 
members,  but  with  an  addition.  A  member  of  a  church  moving 
from  its  community  to  take  temporary  residence  in  another 
community  may  become  an  affiliate  member  of  a  church  in  his 
new  community.  In  that  connection  the  new  book  does  what  the 
old  book  does  not  —  specifies  the  rights  and  privileges  of  affiliate 
members.  Affiliate  members,  states  the  new  book,  have  "all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  .  .  .  (active  members),  except  the  right  to 
vote  and  hold  office"  (82.06). 

d.  The  Directory  of  Worship  distinguishes  "baptized  mem- 
bers" from  "communicant"  or  "confirmed  members."  Usually 
they  are  infants  or  children  too  young  to  make  responsible 
decisions,  but  they  also  may  be  baptized  infants  or  children  grown 
to  adulthood.  (20.02). 

For  "baptized  members"  the  new  book  of  discipline  substi- 
tutes  "other  baptized  persons."  They  are  "baptized  children  of 
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members  and  other  baptized  persons,  whether  children  or  adults, 
who  are  participating  in  the  church's  life  and  work  .  .  ."  (82.11). 

e.  The  Directory  for  Worship  and  The  Form  of  Government 
do  not  specifically  require  parents  who  present  their  children  for 
baptism  to  be:  (a)  members  of  the  United  Presbyterian  denomina- 
tion, or  (b)  members  of  the  United  Presbyterian  congregation  in 
which  the  baptism  takes  place,  or  (c)  members  of  any  church.  The 
Form  of  Government  says  simply  that  a  session  is  to  instruct  the 
communicant  members  of  its  congregation  who  are  parents  "to 
present  their  children  for  baptism"  (41.06).  The  Directory  for 
Worship  refers  only  to  the  "children  of  believers"  and  the  need  for 
at  least  one  parent  to  profess  faith  in  Christ.  On  the  other  hand, 
both  The  Directory  and  The  Form  of  Government  would  seem  to 
imply  that  at  least  one  parent  should  belong  to  the  church  of 
baptism.  Says  The  Directory:  "...  the  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion promise  to  surround  the  child  with  their  concern  and  love  in 
Christ,  that  he  may  continue  in  the  fellowship  of  the 
Church  .  .  .  ,"  and  "At  the  time  of  baptism  the  child  shall  be 
recorded  as  a  baptized  member  of  the  Church,  and  shall  be  num- 
bered among  those  for  whom  the  session  has  responsibility" 
(20.02).  Says  The  Form  of  Government:  .  .  ."certificates  of 
transfer  to  other  churches  .  .  .  when  given  to  parents  shall  always 
include  the  names  of  their  baptized  children  .  .  ."  (41.06). 

The  new  book  of  discipline  speaks  explicitly  to  one  question  — 
whether  the  children  of  members  of  denominations  other  than  the 
United  Presbyterians  are  to  be  baptized.  The  answer  is  that  they 
are,  a  given  session  permitting:  "Confessing  members  of  other 
Christian  churches  are  entitled  to  the  right  to  present  their  chil- 
dren for  Baptism,  with  the  approval  of  the  session  of  the  church  to 
which  they  present  their  children  .  .  ."  (82.07). 

Approval  of  the  session,  it  is  to  be  noted,  is  necessary.  In 
requiring  approval  of  the  session  for  a  baptism  the  new  book 
introduces  nothing  novel.  It  may  seem  so  since  United  Presby- 
terian ministers  commonly  baptize  children  without  securing 
sessional  concurrence.  The  Form  of  Government,  however,  places 
Baptism,  like  Communion,  ordinarily  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
session:  "All  ordained  ministers  of  the  Church  have  the  authority 
to  administer  the  two  sacraments,  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper, 
ordinarily  vdth  the  authorization  of  the  session  and  regularly  with 
the  authorization  of  the  higher  judicatories"  (38.05). 

f.  The  Directory  for  Worship  opens  the  Communion  to 
Church  members  other  than  United  Presbyterian  in  broad  lan- 
guage: "An  invitation  to  partake  shall  be  extended  to  all  who 
confess  their  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord'  and  Saviour  ..." 
(21.04). 

In  that  connection  the  new  book  of  discipline  is  explicit  at  one 
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point:  "Confessing  members  of  other  Christian  Churches  are 
entitled  ...  to  participate  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper" 
(82.07).  This  does  not  restrict  "confessing  members"  to  members 
of  churches  in  correspondence  with  the  United  Presbyterian,  that 
is,  churches  with  which  the  United  Presbyterian  officially  ex- 
changes members.  Confessing  members  admitted  to  Communion 
are  simply  said  to  be  "Confessing  members  of  other  Christian 
Churches." 

g.  The  Directory  for  Worship  provides  for  a  baptized  child,  as 
a  baptized  member  of  the  Church,  to  be  "numbered  among  those 
for  whom  the  session  has  responsibility"  (20.02).  Similarly  The 
Book  of  Discipline  states:  "All  baptized  persons,  being  covenant 
members  of  the  Church  and  under  its  care,  are  subject  to  adminis- 
trative discipline,  and  entitled  to  the  benefits  thereof"  (81.07). 

The  new  book  of  discipline  places  all  baptized  persons  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  Church.  But  it  says  nothing  of  their  being 
subject  to  administrative  discipline  or  to  discipline  of  any  sort, 
which  is  logical  since  it  views  them  as  "other  baptized  persons," 
not  as  baptized  members.  At  the  same  time  the  new  book  extends 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  Church  to  the  unbaptized  children  of  its 
members,  and  states  the  goal  of  the  Church's  pastoral  care  of  both 
baptized  and  unbaptized  children  of  its  members  to  be  their  pro- 
fession of  faith  in  Christ.  (82.08,  82.10). 

h.  Although  the  Constitution  of  their  Church  nowhere  says 
so.  United  Presbyterians  have  generally  understood  the  Church  to 
bear  a  pastoral  responsibility  to  all  the  unbaptized.  The  new 
proposed  book  of  discipline  makes  it  official:  "All  unbaptized 
persons,  whether  children  or  adults,  are  entitled  to  pastoral  care 
and  instruction  of  the  church,  when  they  seek  it"  (82.09).  (One 
may  wonder  whether  the  unbaptized  are  entitled  to  that  care  and 
instruction  only  when  they  seek  it.) 

2.  The  new  book  offers  new  provisions  relative  to  the 
ordained  officers  of  the  Church  —  the  elders  and  the  deacons. 

a.  An  "elder  or  deacon,  not  charged  with  an  offense,  (who) 
renounces  the  jurisdiction  of  this  church,"  is  to  be  deleted  by  the 
session  from  all  church  rolls.  No  provision  is  made  for  restoration. 
(82.18). 

b.  An  elder  or  deacon  in  good  standing  who  requests  it  may 
be  released  from  office  by  his  session.  Should  he  apply  later  for 
restoration  he  shall  be  restored  by  reaffirmation  of  his  ordination 
vows,  reordination  not  being  required.  (82.20). 

3.  The  new  book  incorporates  new  provisions  for  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Church. 

a.  A  retired  minister  "shall  be  retained  on  the  active  roll  of 
presbytery"  (82.19). 

b.  Under  the  old  book  a  presbytery,  through  a  special  com- 
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mittee,  must  investigate  the  divorce  of  a  minister  and  enter  its 
findings  in  the  presbytery's  records.  The  findings  could  result  in 
trial  of  the  minister.  He  cannot  remarry  until  after  the  investi- 
gation and  subsequent  marriage  counseling.  (86.02,  42.25).  This  is 
supported  by  The  Form  of  Government:  it  is  a  minister's  "duty  to 
be  .  .  .  an  example  to  the  flock  .  .  ."  (38.02). 

The  new^  book  includes  no  directive  for  special  treatment  of 
divorced  ministers. 


VIII. 

The  nev^  Book  of  Church  Discipline  must  be  voted  on  as  a 
whole  by  the  presbyteries;  and  that  presents  a  problem.  Doubtless 
some  ministers  and  elders  will  disagree  with  it  in  part;  and  like  all 
human  products,  it  has  its  inadequacies. 

But  the  Book  of  Church  Discipline  can  be  amended  soon  and 
could  be  substantially.  The  first  draft  of  the  book  submitted  to 
the  General  Assembly  for  information  was  identical  with  the  book 
of  discipline  presented  at  the  same  time  as  one  of  the  bases  for 
union  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  Hence  if  and  when  union  of  the  two  denomi- 
nations occurs  its  book  of  discipline  could  be  a  revision  of  the 
proposed  Book  of  Church  Discipline. 
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Roland  Mushat  Frye 

ON  THE  HISTORICAL-CRITICAL  METHOD 

IN  NEW  TESTAMENT  STUDIES: 

A  REPLY  TO  PROFESSOR  ACHTEMEIER 


[At  the  Pittsburgh  Festival  on  the  Gospels  in  1970,  Roland  Mushat  Frye, 
Professor  of  English  Literature  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  a  renowned 
authority  on  Shakespeare,  and  a  dedicated  Christian  layman,  suggested  that 
the  literary  criticism  of  the  Gospels  could  learn  much  from  literary  criticism 
in  the  humanities.  Specifically,  he  charged  some  New  Testament  scholars  with 
speculation  working  with  "twentieth-century  preconceptions."  He  rejected 
Bultmann's  dispensing  with  myths  and  proposed  that  the  literary  principle  of 
accommodation  is  more  useful  than  demythologizing.  He  further  suggested 
that  the  Gospels  be  considered  under  the  genre  of  "dramatic  history"  and 
illustrated  how  this  is  apposite.  This  direction  would  free  New  Testament 
scholars  from  fruitless  pursuit  of  undemonstrable  hypotheses  to  consider  the 
Gospel  literature  as  we  have  it. 

Paul  J.  Achtemeier,  Professor  of  New  Testament  at  Lancaster  Theological 
Seminary,  replied  to  this  in  a  subsequent  Perspective.  He  thinks  that  the 
principle  of  accommodation  would  not  yield  results  essentially  different  from 
Bultmann's  demythologizing.  He  suggests  that  New  Testament  literary  criti- 
cism has  given  Professor  Frye  the  means  to  treat  the  Gospels  as  dramatic 
history,  but  he  questions  whether  that  genre  is  properly  applicable  to  the 
Gospels.  Professor  Frye  is  accused  of  proposing  that  the  methodology  of 
Gospel  research  should  move  primarily  in  the  area  of  literary  interpretation,  a 
direction  that  Professor  Achtemeier  finds  incompatible  with  the  New  Testa- 
ment scholar's  concern  with  proclamation.  All  scholarly  methodologies  must 
be  permitted  and  used  to  the  end  that  theology  in  the  twentieth-century  may 
be  an  effective  aid  for  God's  purpose. 

Professor  Frye  has  responded  to  Professor  Achtemeier's  criticism,  and  we 
regret  that  the  exigencies  of  publication  schedules  have  so  long  delayed  our 
presentation  of  this  reply.  —  Ed.] 


I  v^elcome  the  opportunity  to  reply  to  Professor  Paul  J.  Ach- 
temier's  critique  of  my  address  to  the  Pittsburgh  Festival  on  the 
Gospels.  In  my  attempt  there  to  discharge  my  assigned  task  of 
appraising  NT  scholarship  from  the  view^point  of  a  literary  his- 
torian in  the  humanities,  I  found  much  to  praise  in  NT  studies,  but 
also  much  to  question,  and  I  suggested  that  certain  methodologies, 
which  have  been  found  useful  in  humanistic  literature,  could  also 
be  employed  to  advantage  in  biblical  exegesis.^  It  is  to  my  expres- 
sions on  these  issues  that  Professor  Achtemeier  addresses  himself,^ 
No  one  could  ask  for  a  better  spirit  in  a  critic,  but  I  must  say  that 
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I  had  expected  his  reading  to  be  more  perceptive  and  pertinent.  At 
one  important  point  I  do  not  recognize  my  published  position  at 
all  as  the  one  which  he  attacks,  and  elsewhere  he  frequently 
addresses  himself  to  extraneous  issues,  rather  than  to  my  central 
contentions.  For  whatever  reasons,  it  is  clear  that  Achtemeier  and 
I  disagree  even  when  he  misses  the  point,  as  he  frequently  does, 
and  I  shall  now  respond  to  some  of  his  major  objections.  At  the 
same  time  I  hope  that  my  original  paper,  along  with  his  critique, 
will  be  reread,  side  by  side. 

In  the  first  place,  Achtemeier  drastically  misreads  my  paper 
when  he  writes  that  "the  thesis  of  his  address  seems  therefore  to 
be:  NT  scholarship  ought  to  give  up  all  historical  research  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Gospels,  and  confine  itself  to  literary  interpretation" 
(p.  299).  I  am  surprised  by  this  misinterpretation,  in  view  of  my 
extensive  and  unstinted  praise  of  the  historical  results  of  NT 
scholarship  early  in  my  paper,  and  my  further  qualifications  in 
text  and  footnotes.  As  a  literary  historian  (with  equal  emphasis  on 
both  words  in  that  phrase),  I  cannot  and  do  not  recommend  or 
even  countenance  a  turning  away  from  history.  NT  scholars  should 
validate  or  invalidate  every  iota  of  historical  and  textual  material 
which  is  accessible  to  solid  historical  evidence,  and  every  firmly 
based  historical  conclusion  (whether  positive  or  negative)  should 
be  heartily  welcomed.  I  merely  call  for  legitimate  history  as  such, 
not  pseudo-history  or  the  playing  of  intricate  speculative  games 
under  the  false  claim  of  writing  history,  as  is  too  often  the  case  in 
NT  studies.  What  I  would  call  pseudo-history,  Professor  Ach- 
temeier might  perhaps  regard  as  legitimate  history,  or  he  might 
not.  About  that  I  do  not  know,  but  I  am  certain  that  much  which 
is  advanced  as  being  literary  history  in  the  NT  field  would  be 
regarded  as  no  more  than  erudite  wheel-spinning  by  leading  liter- 
ary historians  in  other  disciplines.  My  call  here  was  for  a  more 
rigorous  historical  approach,  firmly  based  in  hard  evidence. 

Then  there  is  the  issue  of  agreements  and  disagreements  as  to 
literary  interpretation,  especially  with  Bultmann.  Professor 
Achtemeier  is  correct  in  observing  that  Bultmann  and  I  share  a 
number  of  beliefs  and  commitments,  but  a  concentration  on  this 
fact  has  apparently  diverted  his  attention,  for  he  has  not  grasped 
the  crucial  methodological  differences  between  us.  Perhaps  a  single 
example  of  Achtemeier 's  approach  will  illustrate  the  problem.  He 
surmises  that,  in  my  treatment  of  mythological  structures  in  Mil- 
ton, these  "are  treated  as  myths,  and  as  symbolic  of  another  level 
of  meaning,"  which  is  essentially  correct.  But  he  immediately  goes 
on  to  betray  a  misunderstanding  of  how  this  exegetical  approach 
operates  in  order  to  be  literarily  (rather  than  philosophically) 
apposite.  "In  other  words,"  he  continues  of  the  treatment  of 
myths,  "their  meaning  is  put  into  non-mythic  categories,  so  the 
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real  point  of  the  myth  can  be  grasped.  And  this  is  just  what 
'demythologizing'  intends"  (p.  295).  Precisely  so  for  demytholo- 
gizing,  which  is  one  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  method  being 
literarily  inadequate.  Bultmannian  types  of  analysis  too  often  treat 
literary  meaning  as  though  it  were  philosophical  or  statemental 
meaning,  and  regard  it  as  separable  and  distinct  from  its  literary 
form;  but  if  professional  literary  experience  in  non-biblical  litera- 
ture has  any  validity,  this  process  is  exegetically  self-defeating,  in 
ways  which  were  spelled  out  in  my  original  paper  (pp.  200-206). 
The  meaning  of  a  myth  is  inseparably  associated  with  its  mythic 
form,  as  is  true  with  any  literary  form  and  content.  An  analogy 
may  be  found  in  Jesus'  reference  to  wine  and  wineskins:  "no  one 
puts  new  wine  into  old  wineskins;  if  he  does  the  new  wine  will 
burst  the  skins,  and  the  wine  is  lost,  and  so  are  the  skins"  (Mark 
2.22,  et  al.),  which  is  quite  similar  to  what  happens  in  much 
demythologizing  exegesis.  In  critical  terms,  what  we  as  exegetes 
need  is  not  demythologizing,  but  remythologizing. 

Whereas  myth  is  a  literary  means  for  communicating  meanings 
and  relationships  which  are  otherwise  beyond  human  compre- 
hension, dramatic  history  is  a  literary  means  for  making  the  past 
(however  remote  it  may  be)  meaningful,  relevant,  and  even 
compelling  to  us  in  the  present.  Both  literary  forms  are  evident  in 
the  gospels,  for  the  incarnation  (or,  if  you  prefer,  inhistoriciza- 
tion)  obviously  requires  both  forms  as  means  of  communication. 
In  my  original  paper  I  chose  three  important  and  familiar  literary 
works  to  illustrate  the  operations  of  dramatic  history,  and  I  used 
these  to  show  certain  helpful  literary  parallels  with  the  gospels, 
and  to  suggest  certain  exegetical  approaches  which  would  be 
heuristic  in  NT  criticism.  The  secular  works  used  were  Shake- 
speare's Henry  V,  Shaw's  Saint  Joan,  and  Sherwood's  Abe  Lincoln 
in  Illinois.  I  did  not  cite  historical  novels  because  the  very  word 
"novel"  suggests  a  primary  concern  with  fiction  which  I  thought 
inappropriate  to  the  situation.  Perhaps  I  would  have  avoided  mis- 
understanding here  had  I  included  non-theatrical  examples,  for 
Achtemeier  seeks  to  overrule  my  generic  comparison  of  the 
gospels  to  other  dramatic  histories  by  saying  that  "surely  the 
gospels  are  not  written  to  be  performed"  on  stage  (p.  297).  True 
enough,  but  my  concern  in  these  comparisons  was  not  with  the 
theatrical  but  with  the  dramatic.  My  proposal  was  not  that  the 
gospels  are  historical  dramas,  but  rather  that  they  are  dramatic 
histories  —  and  the  distinction  is  as  basic  as  that  between  a  horse 
chestnut  and  a  chestnut  horse.  A  work  may  be  highly  dramatic,  as 
epics  and  ballads  usually  are,  for  example,  and  as  the  gospels  cer- 
tainly are,  without  being  a  drama.  If  in  addition  to  being  dramatic, 
it  also  concerns  itself  with  the  historical,  and  combines  the  two  in 
certain  general  ways  which  I  outlined,  that  work  can  then  be  said 
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to  be  a  dramatic  history  —  as  I  maintain  that  the  gospels  are. 

In  his  further  rebuttal  to  my  treatment  of  the  gospels  as 
dramatic  history,  Achtemeier  conflates  form  with  content  in  a 
naive  and  puzzling  manner.  His  assumption  seems  to  be  that  since 
Abe  Lincoln  and  King  Henry  V  are  not  on  the  same  plane  with 
Jesus  Christ  (which  I  readily  admit),  therefore  the  literary  works 
treating  them  do  not  represent  the  same  literary  genre  (which  does 
not  follow).  Denying  that  he  is  saved  by  faith  in  Abraham  Lincoln, 
he  goes  on  to  affirm  that  "no  one  I  know  has  seriously  suggested 
that  my  eternal  destiny  rests  on  my  relationship  to  Henry  V"  (p. 
298).  The  humor  here  is  amusing,  but  it  misses  the  point,  which  is 
that  certain  literary  techniques  operate  in  the  presentation,  within 
historical  limits,  of  any  protagonist,  whether  he  be  the  Son  of  God 
or  the  son  of  a  poor  frontier  farmer  named  Tom  Lincoln.  An 
awareness  of  the  literary  techniques  of  dramatic  history,  and  a 
facility  in  dealing  with  them,  will  make  literary  exegesis  more 
rewarding,  whether  it  concerns  the  saviour  of  the  world  or  the 
saviour  of  the  union.  Thus  the  overall  literary  genre  of  dramatic 
history  may  be  used  to  convey  the  significant  content  of  the  life 
and  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  King  Henry  V,  of  St.  Joan  of  Arc,  or 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Achtemeier  is  of  course  correct  in  asserting 
the  kerygmatic  uniqueness  of  the  gospels,  but  he  badly  confuses 
form  with  content  when  he  declares  that  the  Gospels  are  "not  so 
much  dramatic  as  kerygmatic"  (p.  300).  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
either/or,  but  of  both/and.  The  kerygmatic  content  is  conveyed 
through  the  literary  forms  of  dramatic  history.^ 

Finally,  I  am  disquieted  by  Professor  Achtemeier 's  assertion 
that  "the  goal  of  NT  studies  is  proclamation,"  as  he  is  at  some 
pains  to  repeat  and  emphasize  (p.  301).  I  have  two  basic  objec- 
tions to  this  view.  In  the  first  place  (though  less  important  within 
the  content  of  the  present  discussion),  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  see 
how  the  kind  of  NT  work  which  I  criticize  is  producing  much 
effective  proclamation.  In  our  own  lifetime,  it  has  too  often  in 
fact  seemed  to  produce  the  opposite.  What  I  am  objecting  to  on 
methodological  grounds  seems  equally  ineffective  in  the  diverse 
endeavors  of  scholarship  and  of  proclamation.  But  there  is  a  more 
crucial  objection  to  his  position  on  this  matter.  To  assume  that 
scholarship  is  directed  towards  the  goal  of  proclamation  is  to  fall 
into  the  greatest  hazards.  Surely,  professional  scholarship  must 
and  should  seek  truth  first  and  above  all  else,  regardless  of  whether 
proclamation  or  denial  may  follow.  Achtemeier's  explicit  principle 
here  would  logically  lead  us  to  impugn  on  merely  a  priori  grounds, 
and  without  recourse  to  scholarly  evidence,  the  scholarship  of 
anyone  whose  NT  studies  (however  serious  and  productive)  led 
him  to  denial  rather  than  to  proclamation.  I  cannot  believe  that  he 
actually  intends  what  in  fact  he  does  say  and  imply  in  this  regard. 
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Though  I  must  demur  to  Achtemeier's  assertion  here,  and  assume 
on  my  own  part  that  he  meant  something  else,  I  also  wish  to 
affirm  that  when  a  careful  and  honest  study  of  the  NT  leads  one 
(as  it  has  obviously  led  us  both)  to  find  saving  truth  through  the 
NT,  then  proclamation  becomes  not  only  proper  but  imperative. 
And  it  is  my  suggestion  that  a  more  effective  literary-historical 
methodology  will  not  only  strengthen  the  scholarship  but  will  also 
in  all  probability  render  the  proclamation  more  convincing  and 
compelling. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  recall  Professor  Achtemeier's  observation 
that  "the  basic  problem  facing  the  church  at  present  is  how  to  do 
theology  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twentieth  century.  It  is  rather 
clear  that  no  consensus  has  yet  emerged  concerning  the  way  tradi- 
tion (viz.  the  NT  writings)  is  to  be  used  in  this  task"  (p.  302). 
Professor  Achtemeier  and  I  agree  on  the  needs  of  our  time,  but 
not  on  the  ways  of  meeting  those  needs.  My  proposal  is  that,  while 
we  accept  with  gratitude  the  assured  results  of  past  efforts  in  NT 
studies,  we  should  now  also  look  about  for  new  ways  of  approach- 
ing the  NT.  As  a  friendly  critic  from  an  adjacent  and  related 
literary  discipline,  and  as  a  committed  Christian,  I  have  attempted 
to  propose  the  constructive  use  in  biblical  studies  of  methods 
tested  and  proved  in  other  literary  fields,  which  might  offer  a 
breakthrough  to  new  understanding  and  relevance,  and  thus  to 
new  effectiveness  both  in  scholarship  and  in  proclamation. 
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NOTES 

'  Roland  Mushat  Frye,  "A  Literary  Perspective  for  the  Criticism  of  the 
Gospels,"  in  Jesus  and  Man's  Hope  (edd.  Donald  G.  Miller  and  Dikran  Y. 
Hadidian),  Vol.  II,  pp.  193-221,  Pittsburgh:  Perspective,  1971.  All  later  ref- 
erences are  parenthesized  vifithin  my  text. 

^  Paul  J.  Achtemeier,  "On  the  Historical-Critical  Method  in  New  Testa- 
ment Studies:  Apologia  pro  Vita  sua,"  Perspective,  Vol.  XI  (1970),  pp. 
289-304.  All  later  references  are  parenthesized  within  my  text. 

^  Dr.  Achtemeier  also  complains  that  the  works  I  cited  as  illustrating 
dramatic  history  do  not  employ  sufficient  mythological  language.  A  close 
reading  of  Shakespeare's  histories  and  of  Shaw's  Saint  Joan  (noting,  for 
example,  the  importance  of  Joan's  angelic  voices  and  visitations)  will  reveal 
more  of  this  than  Achtemeier  presumes.  But,  again,  the  percentile  of  myth- 
ological content  (which  is  not  extraordinarily  high  in  the  Gospels,  by  the 
way)  is  not  one  of  the  basic  criteria  for  dramatic  history. 
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PANNENBERG'S  BASIC  QUESTIONS  IN  THEOLOGY: 

A  REVIEW  ARTICLE 


These  two  volumes^  comprise  an  invaluable  series  of  essays  for 
anyone  who  wishes  to  understand  Professor  Pannenberg's  contri- 
bution to  theology.  This  contribution  is,  in  my  judgment,  un- 
paralleled in  the  contemporary  noncatholic  world;  for  originality 
of  vision  and  insight,  breadth  of  learning,  and  for  consistency  and 
power  of  constructive  thinking  across  the  whole  range  of  theo- 
logical issues.  Professor  Pannenberg  stands  alone  in  our  protestant 
generation.  Among  other  things,  he  is  to  my  knowledge  (along 
with  Paul  Ricoeur  and  Jiirgen  Habermass)  among  the  first  major 
continental  thinkers  since  Voltaire  and  Kant  (who  after  all  learned 
their  lessons  from  David  Hume)  to  take  seriously  enough  actually 
to  read  and  study  it,  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  of  philosophy  and 
theology.  Many  important  theological  questions,  with  which  Pan- 
nenberg has  concerned  himself  in  other  writings,  are  not  dealt  with 
in  any  detail  in  these  volumes:  revelation,  christology,  resurrec- 
tion, anthropology,  and  many  aspects  of  his  views  of  God  and  of 
eschatology.  As  the  title  indicates,  however,  and  as  we  shall  try  to 
show,  the  themes  with  which  these  essays  deal  are  basic,  basic  to 
his  methodological  viewpoint,  and  so  to  much  of  what  he  has  said 
on  these  other  topics. 

Pannenberg's  thought  is  often  difficult,  confusing,  and  (per- 
haps especially)  surprising.  One  reason  is  that,  in  being  quite  new, 
it  challenges  and  even  discards  some  of  the  firmly  established  certi- 
tudes of  the  preceding  generation  of  theologians,  and  combines 
modes  of  thought  that  in  the  previous  theological  context 
appeared  mutually  exclusive.  Thus  to  our  astonishment  Pannen- 
berg declares  that  faith  must  be  grounded  not  only  on  rational 
argument  but  on  historical  facts  established  by  historical  inquiry, 
that  the  resurrection  is  a  "proveable  event,"  that  eschatology  is 
not  only  for  the  New  Testament  but  for  us  futuristic,  "objective- 
historical"  and  also  "other-worldly"  (cf.  Jesus:  God  and  Man)  — 
and  one  could  add  many  more.  Even  more  surprising,  he  seeks  to 
unite  a  deep  appreciation  for  a  coherent  view  of  the  whole  of 
secular  history  a  la  Hegel  with  a  Biblical  theology  based  on  incar- 
nation, resurrection  and  the  eschatological  promises.  Such  theo- 
logical assertions,  combining  an  intense  rationalism  with  an 
equally  devoted  revelationism,  seem  to  break  every  theological 
rule  any  of  us  ever  learned;  and  it  takes  some  pondering  to  un- 
cover the  under-lying  rationale,  the  consistent  and  reasonable 
foundations,  for  such  apparently  strange,  if  not  wild  and  irrespon- 
sible, combinations  of  ideas.  This  review  essay  is  such  an  attempt 
based  on  the  conviction  that  there  is  such  a  consistent  and  sys- 
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tematic  rationale  in  Pannenberg's  thought,  and  that  his  theology  is 
more  than  worth  the  attempt  to  uncover  it.  We  shall  offer  some 
criticisms  as  we  go  along;  but  our  main  intent  is  through  the 
examination  of  three  recurrent  motifs  in  these  two  volumes,  to 
disclose  as  best  we  can  the  fundamental  anatomy  of  his  theology. 

The  central  issue  with  which  these  volumes  are  concerned  is 
that  of  reason  and  faith.  On  this  issue  Pannenberg  at  first  blush 
stands  fully  within  the  "rationalist"  tradition:  faith,  he  says,  must 
be  based  on  rational  knowledge,  on  facts,  events  and  their  inter- 
pretations which  the  mind,  according  to  its  own  autonomous  judg- 
ment, knows  to  be  true  (Vol.  1,  pp.  61,  65  ff.;  Vol.  II,  pp.  31  ff.; 
40-41).  Since  it  is  clear  that  the  "reason"  to  which  Pannenberg 
here  appeals  is  neither  the  speculative  reason  of  metaphysics  nor 
the  experimental  reason  of  natural  science,  we  should  understand 
these  statements  as  referent  to  what  can  be  called  "historical  rea- 
son" —  a  viewpoint  fully  in  accord  with  his  continual  affirmation 
that  reality  is  historical,  and  the  whole  of  reality  a  developing 
process  to  be  understood  historically.  Thus  from  one  point  of  view 
this  theology  could  provisionally  be  characterized  as  not  only  a 
"natural  theology"  but  one  based  on  historical  inquiry  —  surely  a 
pair  of  gauntlets  thrown  down  at  the  feet  of  Pannenberg's  neo- 
orthodox  predecessors! 

In  order  to  understand  the  rationale  of  this  deep  challenge  to 
much  recent  theology,  we  must  recognize  that  Pannenberg  has 
already  changed  the  meaning  of  two  fundamental  theological  cate- 
gories relevant  to  this  issue:  revelation  and  faith.  In  his  earlier 
discussion  of  revelation  (cf.  Revelation  as  History  [McMillan, 
1968]  Introduction  and  Chapter  4),  he  disputed  the  view, 
accepted  throughout  neo-orthodoxy,  that  revelation  is  the  se/f- 
manifestation  of  God,  and  thus  the  origin,  logically  of  all  human 
knowledge  of  God:  that  he  is  and  who  he  is  —  the  origin  of  a 
religious  and  so  theological  perspective  on  reality.  Rather,  revela- 
tion for  Pannenberg  is  indirect,  a  matter  of  God's  activities 
throughout  the  whole  of  history,  and  of  his  promises  in  and 
through  special  events,  rather  than  a  direct  communication  of  the 
divine  self.  Corresponding  to  this  change  in  the  meaning  of  revela- 
tion, faith  for  Pannenberg  is  not  man's  direct  relation  to  God's 
"personal  being"  encountering  us  now  in  revelation,  a  direct  rela- 
tion which  transforms  and  redirects  all  rational  thinking  and 
ethical  willing,  as  in  neo-orthodoxy.  Rather  faith  here  is  a  relation, 
not  so  much  to  God  in  any  present,  as  to  God's  past  promises  for 
the  future,  and  it  involves  trust  that  these  promises  are  to  be 
fulfilled  (I,  65).  Consequently,  as  Pannenberg  argues,  the  object  of 
faith  (i.e.,  the  divine  promises)  must  be  rationally  grounded;  for 
faith  cannot  create  or  establish  its  own  object  (neo-orthodoxy 
agreed  —  but  then  the   "object"  was  God's  self-manifestation); 
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rather  faith  can  only  trust  that  these  promises,  once  clearly  estab- 
lished as  "there"  and  validly  from  God,  will  be  fulfilled.  Con- 
sequently the  establishment  of  the  object  of  faith,  presupposed  by 
our  faith  in  it,  must  be  accomplished  by  rational  inquiry,  in  this 
case  historical  inquiry  since  it  is  in  history  that  the  promises  are 
visible.  As  a  further  consequence  of  this  redefinition  of  funda- 
mental categories,  the  reality  of  God,  and  so  the  religious  or  theo- 
logical dimension  of  historical  reality  itself  —  basic  needless  to  say 
to  the  category  "promise  of  God"  —  is  not  given  in  and  through 
faith  but  presupposed  by  it  and  so  must  also  be  established  else- 
where. Thus  is  Pannenberg  embarked  on  a  series  of  "proofs"  via 
historical  inquiry:  the  rational  establishment  of  the  divine  reality 

and  so  a  transcendent  dimension  to  history,  the  rational  establish- 
ment of  the  category  "revelation  of  God"  with  regard  to  special 
events  and  persons,  and  so  even  a  proof  of  the  incarnation  and 
resurrection  (II,  36)  since  they  are  basic  to  the  promises  —  all  by 
means  of  historical  inquiry,  a  mammoth  task  indeed!  As  we  shall 
see,  most  of  the  arguments  of  these  volumes  are  devoted  in  one 
way  or  another  to  this  end  —  although  it  is  elsewhere  (i.e.,  in 
Jesus:  God  and  Man  [Westminster,  1968]  and  Theology  as  History 
[Harper  and  Row,  1967] )  that  historical  arguments  for  the  resur- 
rection are  presented.  All  this  does  not  mean  that  Pannenberg  is  so 
rationalistic  as  to  discount  the  effect  of  perspectives  on  our  think- 
ing about  ourselves  and  the  reality  (history)  that  encompasses  us. 
However,  while  neo-orthodoxy,  a  la  existentialist  thought,  sub- 
sumed intellectual  perspectives  under  the  category  "faith,"  or 
"faith -stance,"  Pannenberg  understands  perspectives  as  a  function 
of  historical  traditions  —  and  thus  themselves  again  an  object 
(versus  being  the  subjects)  of  historical  inquiry  (I,  90-91). 

Clearly  in  thus  uniting  historical  inquiry  and  theological 
hermeneutic,  Pannenberg  must  take  on,  not  only  the  precedent 
theological  tradition,  but  even  more  the  canons  and  criteria  of 
modern  "secular"  historical  inquiry  for  which  such  theological 
categories  are  patently  inadmissable.  Central  among  these  canons 
(at  least  as  formulated  by  Troeltsch  who  expressed  these  canons 
for  continental  theologians)  is  that  of  analogy  and  so  homo- 
geneity: the  historian,  said  Troeltsch,  must  in  his  inquiry  pre- 
suppose that  past  events  are  analogous  with  present  events,  i.e.  the 
structural  homogeneity  of  all  historical  events,  and  thus  that 
causes  similar  in  form  and  scope  to  those  evident  in  our  present 
are  alone  explanatory  of  those  events.  Pannenberg  believes  —  and 
believes  that  he  can  prove  —  that  this  sacred  canon  is  an  unwar- 
ranted positivistic  (in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world,  read  "naturalistic") 
presupposition  (I,  40-42),  and  that  by  its  adoption  the  historian 
leaves  a  great  deal  of  the  evident  character  of  history  unexplained 
and  so  uncomprehended. 
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Pannenberg's  arguments  on  this  score,  widely  scattered  in 
these  essays  and  throughout  his  works,  seem  to  me  to  be  fourfold: 
(1)  Historical  inquiry  deals  with  the  unique.  If  this  is  taken 
seriously,  the  canons  of  analogy  and  homogeneity  must  be  quali- 
fied; the  limits  of  analogy  must  be  recognized  in  each  case,  and  in 
fact  excluded  for  a  really  unique  event  (I,  47-48).  (2)  A  historical 
figure  is  to  be  understood  and  estimated  historically  in  terms  of  all 
of  his  influence;  if  these  influences  cire  in  fact  of  universal  scope 
(as,  he  feels,  are  those  of  Jesus),  then  not  only  is  a  kind  of 
"unique"  uniqueness  here  involved,  but  likewise  required  is  a 
comprehension  of  the  whole  of  history  and  its  meaning,  a  category 
uninteresting  and  even  unavailable  to  positivistic  (naturalistic) 
history  as  so  defined  (I,  155-159).  Similarly,  a  historical  individual 
exists  in  a  context  and  is  to  be  so  understood;  again  if  his  context 
is  infinite,  that  individual  must  be  estimated  historically  as  unique 
—  i.e.,  as  revelatory  of  the  character  of  the  whole  of  history,  and 
so  precisely  not  homogeneous  with  all  other  events  (I,  98). 
(3)  Important  historical  texts,  individuals  and  events  have  uni- 
versal significance  —  significance  for  us  as  well  as  for  their 
immediate  context.  This  is  a  part  of  their  historical  meaning  and 
must  be  historically  apprehended.  Again  no  possibility  of  this 
appears  if  history  is  understood  solely  as  a  succession  of  homo- 
geneous events  each  with  its  own  restricted  contextual  causes,  and 
so  if  the  structure  and  telos  of  the  whole  of  history  are  not  also 
comprehended  —  and  the  secular  canons  of  scientific  history 
exclude  this  (I,  102-103).  (4)  Traditions,  with  their  very  different 
perspectives  on  the  actualities,  possibilities  and  meaning  of  his- 
tory, are  a  part  of  the  grain  of  history,  for  they  determine  how  an 
event  is  interpreted,  what  it  means  and  is  to  mean,  and  thus  what 
it  subsequently  is.  Historical  inquiry  is  thus  the  study  of  both 
events  and  traditions,  and  thus  must  have  a  wider  scope  and 
canons  more  open  to  vaster  possibilities,  than  the  monolithic 
"tradition"  represented  by  modern  scientific  history  (I,  90  ff.;  cf. 
the  excellent  summary  of  these  arguments  in  the  footnote,  page 
94). 

We  should  pause  to  comment  critically  on  these  arguments 
though  we  cannot  but  admire  their  boldness  and  admit  much  of 
their  truth,  (a)  There  is  something  dubious  about  appealing  first 
off  to  rational  understanding,  rational  demonstration,  objective 
historical  inquiry,  etc.,  irrespective  of  because  foundational  for 
"faith",  and  then  challenging  as  false  all  the  going,  presently 
accepted  definitions  of  these  terms.  As  Pannenberg  would  be  the 
first  to  argue,  "reason"  is  historical,  and  so  what  is  rational  inquiry 
and  what  is  not,  what  is  valid  historical  inquiry  and  what  not,  are 
largely  historical  and  so  communally  worked  out  and  defined,  i.e., 
part  of  a  "tradition"  in  his  sense.  He  is,  therefore,  not  so  much 
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arguing  "rationally,"  appealing  to  a  "historical  reason"  beyond  all 
special  perspectives  —  for  in  history  there  is  none  such  —  as  he  first 
seemed  to  maintain.  Rather  in  fact  he  is  arguing  that  our  entire 
cultural  milieu,  including  its  historical  inquiry,  should  participate 
in  another  "tradition"  and  so  have  a  vastly  different  perspective 
on  itself  and  on  history.  Such  an  argument  (and  he  conducts  it 
well)  is  certainly  "rational"  in  a  sense;  but  it  is  much  closer  to 
familiar  kinds  of  arguments  for  a  total  "faith  perspective"  —  argu- 
ments elusive,  often  circular,  and  ultimately  undemonstrable  — 
than  he  admits  at  the  start  when  he  says  boldly  that  "faith"  is 
dependent  on  a  logically  prior  and  so  autonomous  rational  explica- 
tion. The  study  of  a  tradition  is  an  objective  historical  matter;  the 
acceptance  and  appropriation  of  a  tradition  as  valid  and  normative 
for  my  own  thought,  which  is  the  issue  here,  is  another  matter,  in 
the  end  a  philosophical  or  even  a  theological  matter;  Pannenberg 
seems  to  have  confused  the  two.  (b)  Is  there  —  as  Kierkegaard 
persuasively  argued  —  any  way  "objectively"  (and  Pannenberg 
regards  it  as  a  central  requirement  to  abjure  all  Christian  perspec- 
tives in  any  important  rational  arguments,  cf  e.g.,  II,  69-70)  to 
estimate  the  ultimate  "influence"  or  the  "final  context"  of  an 
historical  individual,  especially  if  one  means  by  this  the  theological 
and/or  ontological  status  (i.e.,  his  relation  to  ultimate  reality  or  to 
God)  of  that  individual?  What  does  the  Christian  do  with  Buddha, 
Muhammad  or  even  Marx  according  to  the  criteria  for  "unique- 
ness" and  "infinity  of  scope"  laid  down  here?  The  influence  of 
each  on  history  and  culture,  past  and  present,  has  been  mammoth. 
For  all  we  know  historically,  that  influence  will  in  the  future  be  as 
great  on  the  visible  plain  of  history  as  that  of  Jesus;  and  all  alike 
claimed  an  "ultimate  context"  and  to  provide  an  understanding  of 
the  whole  of  history,  and  can  only  be  understood  in  that  light. 
Does  Pannenberg  intend  to  apply  these  criteria  to  Muhammad  or 
Marx?  On  what  historical  ground  would  he  then  deny  —  as  I 
presume  he  would  —  that  they  too  were  "uniquely"  unique,  that 
they  too  were  manifestations  of  the  ultimate  character  of  history, 
or  valid  instances  of  the  category  "revelation  of  God"?  (c)  Pannen- 
berg argues  that  the  historical  uniqueness  —  in  influence  and  scope 
—  of  an  event  or  a  person  can  be  such  that  it  must  qualify  the 
canons  of  analogy  and  homogeneity  (I,  47  ff.).  Thus  he  seems  to 
feel  he  "has"  the  event  or  person  in  question  as  a  given  datum 
before  he  applies  these  canons  —  else  it  is  hard  to  know  what  he 
means  by  "its"  limiting  them.  But  surely  this  is  a  misunderstand- 
ing. The  historian  does  not  "have"  his  object  before  he  uses  his 
canons;  he  has  it  only  through  them.  That  is  to  say,  his  task  is  to 
reconstruct  the  event  by  means  of  the  canons,  for  all  he  has  at 
hand  are  present  data  pointing  to  a  possible  event  and  not  the 
event  per  se.  Since  he  can  accept  no  historical  reports  as  absolutely 
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authoritative,  the  canons  are  thus  logically  prior  to  his  knowledge 
of  the  event  in  any  of  its  aspects.  It  is,  therefore,  hard  for  me  to 
see  how,  as  historically  known  (i.e.,  as  reconstructed  through  the 
canons  of  historical  inquiry)  any  event  could  challenge  and  trans- 
form accepted  canons  —  canons  (vis-a-vis  the  environment, 
sequence,  gravity,  physiology,  powers  of  sight  and  hearing, 
psychology,  longevity,  mortality,  etc.)  which  Pannenberg  seems  to 
accept  wholeheartedly  with  regard  to  all  other  events  and  even 
within  most  of  his  discussions  of  these  "unique"  events. 

To  continue  our  exposition:  Pannenberg,  having  negatively 
shown  naturalism  to  be  a  false  method  for  understanding  history, 
now  begins  positively  to  show  that  a  historical  inquiry  true  to  its 
own  object  must  include  such  theological  categories  as  "revelation 
of  God"  (I,  156  ff.),  incarnation  and  resurrection  (II,  36  —  though 
arguments  vis-a-vis  the  resurrection  are  absent).  Or,  as  he  puts  it, 
"the  revelatory  character  of  the  redemptive  event  must  be  con- 
tained in  this  event  itself  as  the  historian  portrays  it"  (I,  66).  Our 
question  now  is,  therefore,  how  is  the  category  "revelation  of 
God"  (and  so  incarnation)  implicit  in,  in  fact  indispensible  to  (I, 
76),  a  genuine  historical  inquiry,  a  historical  inquiry  now  purged 
of  its  positivistic  distortions?  Clearly,  as  we  noted,  we  are 
embarked  on  a  kind  of  "natural  theology"  seeking  to  derive  the 
category  God,  and  in  fact  the  God  of  our  tradition,  from  an 
examination  of  history  and  the  proper  inquiry  into  history. 
Pannenberg's  arguments  at  this  crucial  point  are  multiple;  again  we 
shall  summarize  them. 

1.  A  constantly  repeated  theme  —  and  powerfully  argued  —  is 
that  any  historical  inquiry  presupposes  a  concept  of  the  unity  of 
history,  and  a  concept  of  that  unity  which  is  definite  and  struc- 
tured enough  to  provide  a  model  or  a  frame  for  decisions  concern- 
ing the  interrelations  (of  causality,  influence,  etc.)  and  the  values 
(significance,  importance,  etc.)  of  persons  and  events  in  history  (I, 
68,  70,  etc.).  Such  a  concept  of  the  whole  of  history,  implied  in  all 
historical  investigation,  is  not  available  through  either  "scientific" 
(positivistic)  inquiry  nor  through  philosophy  (here  Pannenberg,  in 
agreement  with  Gadamer  breaks  definitely  with  Hegel,  I,  129  ff., 
especially  134).  Nor  can  this  concept  of  the  whole  be  immanent 
and  teleological,  a  matter  of  the  self-development  of  history,  since 
that  would  preclude  the  real  contingency  of  events  and  so  the 
"openness"  of  history  which  are  its  most  characteristic  features  (I, 
72-79).  Thus  the  principle  of  the  unity  of  history  necessary  to 
historical  inquiry  must  be  (a)  transcendent  and  not  immanent,  and 
(b)  provisional  and  proleptic  rather  than  in  toto  rationally 
coherent:  ".  .  .  only  the  concept  of  God  makes  it  possible  to  con- 
ceive the  unity  of  history  in  a  way  that  maintains  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  historical  ..."  (I,  76). 
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2.  Every  assertion  of  meaning  (following  Bloch,  "S  is  not  yet 
P"),  and  certainly  (following  Heidegger)  every  human  life  as  a 
meaningful  unity,  presupposes  a  goal,  a  not-yet-still-to-be-realized, 
and  thus  a  conception  of  the  end.  Meaning  and  significance  exist 
in  a  context  of  anticipation,  and  anticipation  lives  only  in  relation 
to  an  ultimate  fulfillment.  But  every  individual  life  implies  a  social 
context  leading  to  the  whole  of  history;  for  man  is  a  social  being, 
and  the  anticipated  end  of  his  individual  life  acquires  its  meaning 
from  his  community  and  through  it  from  the  whole  of  history  (I, 
169-170,  II,  62).  The  wholeness  (necessary  through  point  1),  must 
for  historical  reality  be  presently  absent  or  future;  it  cannot  be 
constituted  by  a  current  unifying  structure  or  law  of  development; 
rather  it  must  be  "not  yet,"  eschatological  —  lest  the  anticipatory 
character  of  history,  and  so  again  its  openness  and  contingency,  be 
excluded.  Only  a  God  of  the  future  known  in  a  proleptic  revela- 
tion, only  an  eschatological  tradition,  can  thus  provide  a  whole- 
ness to  history  that  retains  not  only  contingency  and  openness, 
but  also  a  wholeness  related  to  in  anticipation  and  realized  only  at 
the  ultimate  end. 

3.  This  logical  argument  (i.e.,  showing  God  and  the  eschato- 
logical God  as  the  necessary  presuppositions  of  history)  is  supple- 
mented by  a  historical  argument.  In  fact,  says  Pannenberg,  the 
significant  concepts  creative  of  the  idea  of  history:  unity,  con- 
tingency, openness,  freedom,  individuality,  possibility,  the  end, 
etc.,  have  arisen  within  this  Judeo-Christian  "tradition."  In  rela- 
tion to  the  activity  of  God,  man  has  come  to  understand  what 
history  is  and  who  he  is  as  historical  (I,  155  ff).  If  God  be  the 
logical  foundation  for  the  notion  of  history,  no  wonder  the  notion 
of  history  has  arisen  historically  within  that  tradition  explicitly 
experiencing  the  activity  of  God.  Consequently  we  can  say  in  a 
quite  literal  sense,  and  as  a  historical  judgment,  that  Jesus  cul- 
minates that  "revelation"  of  the  meaning  of  history:  the  unified 
concepts  of  wholeness,  contingency,  openness,  and  anticipated 
end  appear  historically  in  Israel  and  culminate  in  him  (I,  157-160). 
And  finally,  only  if  such  a  view  (combining  wholeness,  openness, 
and  anticipation)  is  held  consciously,  can  this  notion  of  history 
originating  in  this  tradition  be  preserved  in  the  future  (I,  171):  the 
Biblical  God  is  the  indispensible  —  and  also  necessarily  explicit  — 
presupposition  to  the  idea  of  history  and  so  for  a  genuine  his- 
torical inquiry  based  on  that  idea. 

4.  If  God  is  to  be  proved  historically,  and  if  traditions  pre- 
serve and  make  explicit  the  interpretation  of  events,  then  the  work 
and  so  the  reality  of  God  should  be  "visible"  in  the  history  of 
religious  traditions.  Thus  (II,  88-112)  Pannenberg  argues  that  the 
history  of  religions  ("satisfactorily"  interpreted,  I,  97)  establishes 
that  a  divine  reality  is  at  work  in  that  changing  history,  that 
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through  the  work  of  the  divine  and  man's  rehgions  it  can  be  shown 
that  "it  belongs  to  the  structure  of  human  existence  to  presuppose 
a  mystery  of  reahty  transcending  its  finitude  .  .  ."  (II,  103).  The 
strange,  historically  unexpected  power  of  certain  deities  and  their 
religions  to  speak  to  and  answer  human  needs  (II,  104-105),  and 
thus  in  new  circumstances  and  even  with  new  "communicants" 
(e.g.,  Marduk,  vis-a-vis  the  conquering  Babylonians)  to  continue 
their  creative  role  (II,  89-92),  establishes  the  reality  of  that  divine 
mystery  partly  symbolized  in  each  religion  (II,  105).  This  infinite 
mystery  —  now  established  —  appears  only  in  provisional  form  in 
the  religions  of  history;  none  is  absolute,  and  thus  the  whole  his- 
tory of  religions  points  forward  to  a  final  form,  an  eschatological 
manifestation  (II,  108-109).  Consequently  that  religion  that  (a) 
witnesses  unequivocally  to  the  absolute,  and  yet  (b)  knows  its  own 
manifestations  to  be  relative  by  pointing  to  an  eschatological  ful- 
fillment beyond  itself,  proves  itself  to  be  the  veridical  and  cul- 
minating historical  form  of  religion  (II,  110  ff.).  The  religion  of 
Jesus  is  "proved"  because  as  eschatological  it  is  at  once  both  self- 
effacing  and  absolute  (note  the  structural  similarity  to  Tillich's 
"proof"  of  the  ultimacy  of  the  Christ,  and  the  way  Pannenberg, 
versus  neo-orthodoxy,  has  offered  a  new  form  of  the  liberal  enter- 
prise of  proving  historically  the  absoluteness  of  Christianity). 

5.  One  final  argument  for  God  appears  in  these  volumes,  one 
which  is  to  be  repeated  later  vis-a-vis  Ernst  Bloch.  Historical  man 
inquires  beyond  himself;  all  that  is  present  is  for  him  ultimately 
questionable  and  surpassable;  and  so  he  anticipates,  he  is  related 
fundamentally  as  man  to  the  not-yet,  the  possible,  the  future  — 
thus  is  he  man  and  thus  historical.  But  the  anticipated  possibilities 
and  end  must  have  a  ground  in  past  and  present  actuality  (an 
argument  reminiscent  of  Whitehead),  else  the  anticipation  be 
irrelevant.  This  too  necessitates  a  unity  of  history  combined  with 
the  openness  of  anticipation  and  its  future.  Again  only  an  absolute 
God  of  the  future  and  an  eschatological  faith  provide  the  founda- 
tion for  the  historicity  of  man. 

To  summarize,  history  itself  is  a  development  of  changing 
traditions  and  events  associated  with  them;  historical  inquiry  is 
thus  a  study  of  events  and  traditions  —  and  it  itself  presupposes 
some  tradition  or  other  to  conduct  that  study  (i.e.,  to  understand 
history's  events).  There  is  one  theological  tradition  which  has  in 
historical  fact  given  birth  to  the  notion  of  history,  which  can  be 
shown  alone  to  provide  the  logical  presuppositions  for  that  notion, 
which  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  essence  of  the  sense 
of  history  (I,  33),  and  which  is  both  implied  in  a  philosophical 
anthropology  presupposed  by  history  and  evident  through  an 
appropriate  inquiry  into  the  history  of  religions.  In  this  total  sense 
history  as  an  encompassing  reality,  and  historical  inquiry  as  the 
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study  of  reality,  prove  and  establish  the  category  God.  Theological 
and  historical  hermeneutic  thus  in  principle  form  one  and  not  two 
disciplines  (I,  150,  159).  Or  as  Pannenberg  put  this  in  the  article 
on  Truth:  that  viewpoint  (tradition)  is  true  which  can  (a)  "disclose 
to  us  today  the  unity  of  the  reality  in  which  we  live,"  and  yet 
(b)  disclose  that  unified  reality  as  historical,  i.e.,  to  be  open  and  so 
pointing  to  a  final  fulfillment  —  that  is,  the  eschatological  religion 
of  Jesus  with  his  God  who  is  at  once  the  principle  of  the  whole 
and  yet  the  Lord  of  the  future  (II,  1-26). 

Like  the  history  to  which  they  point,  Pannenberg's  arguments 
manifest  a  most  impressive  unity  and  yet  variety.  The  most  general 
principle  of  them  all  —  which  in  turn  becomes  the  central  principle 
of  his  view  of  God  —  is  this  emphasis,  against  positivism,  on  the 
unity  or  wholeness  of  history  a  la  Hegel  as  the  precondition  of  all 
thought  and  so  of  being,  and  yet,  against  speculative  attempts  to 
discern  and  describe  that  unified  structure,  an  emphasis  on  the 
provisional  character  of  all  history  and  so  its  eschatological, 
future-oriented,  incomplete  character.  Hence  the  establishment  of 
the  eschatological  as  the  basic  character  of  thought  and  of  being. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  arguments  against  positivistic  historicism, 
however,  it  seems  to  me  that  these  proofs  have  a  circular  character 
and  thus  that  they  function  more  as  able  presentations  of  an  alter- 
native position  than,  as  they  claim,  as  demonstrations  of  the 
validity  of  his  own.  For  in  each  case  they  presuppose  vis-a-vis 
naturalism  precisely  the  position  for  which  they  ostensibly  argue, 
namely  that  the  divine  and  so  the  religious  category  is  "real,"  thus 
a  real  factor  in  history,  and  so  an  aspect  of  a  rational  understand- 
ing of  history.  To  the  modernity  with  which  Pannenberg  attempts 
to  argue,  the  idea  of  the  whole  of  history  and  a  fortiori  of  the 
eschatological  meaning  and  significance  of  individual  and  social 
life,  are  precisely  not  "rational"  and  thus  not  presupposed  by 
modern  historical  inquiry  or  by  an  intelligent  anthropology. 
Similarly,  to  the  modern  naturalistic  mind  a  "satisfactory"  expla- 
nation of  the  history  of  religion  is  precisely  a  non-religious  expla- 
nation; to  say  merely  (as  Pannenberg  does)  that  only  a  religious 
explanation  of  religion  is  "satisfactory"  or  "appropriate"  (II,  97, 
112)  may  be  true,  but  it  is  more  of  an  assertion  of  a  belief  in 
religion  than  an  argument.  Furthermore,  to  be  sure  many  objective 
historians  of  the  history  of  ideas  will  willingly  recognize  that  a 
number  of  important  notions  (e.g.,  that  of  history)  first  arose  in  a 
religious  context.  Still  most  would  agree  with  Feuerbach  that 
silthough  this  origin  was  not  surprising  since  man  was  then  in  a 
"mythic"  stage,  still  (because  religion  is  a  projection  of  some  sort) 
a  religious  mode  of  explanation  is  neither  necessary,  useful  nor 
intelligible  to  modern  man.  To  state  the  contrary  is  not  an  argu- 
ment; it  is  rather  to  affirm  that  religion  is  not  in  fact  a  projection. 
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that  man  actually  exists  in  relation  to  an  infinite  mystery,  and 
therefore  that  man  can  alone  understand  himself  and  history,  and 
continue  so  to  understand  himself,  in  the  light  of  that  religious 
relationship.  But  these  presuppositions  concerning  the  validity  of 
religion,  implicit  in  each  of  his  arguments,  are  just  the  points  at 
issue  in  the  argument.  One  other  difficulty  for  Pannenberg  is  that 
in  part  he  agrees  with  this  empirical  naturalism  against  which  he  so 
valiantly  battles.  Despite  his  Hegelian  insistence  that  historical 
inquiry  requires  a  structured  concept  of  the  whole  of  history,  he 
deserts  Hegel  on  the  ground  that  present  reason  cannot  achieve 
such  an  idea.  It  is,  therefore,  not  only  hard  to  see  how  an  un- 
achievable concept  can  be  a  "rational  requirement"  for  any 
inquiry.  Even  more  it  is  not  apparent  how  an  eschatological 
theology,  providing  as  it  does  no  concept  of  history  (I,  172),  of  its 
relations  and  its  developing  structure  (required  by  historical 
inquiry),  but  only  a  confidence,  a  hope,  and  a  religious  vision  of  a 
presently  hidden  (absent)  wholeness  and  a  future  fulfillment 
through  God,  a  unity  held  only  in  anticipation,  can  fill  this  bill. 
Pannenberg  seems  to  argue  for  what  alone  a  speculative  ration- 
alism can  provide  (a  concept  of  universal  history)  in  order  to 
dispose  of  positivism,  and  then  in  turn  to  dispose  of  the  possibility 
of  speculation  and  of  such  a  concept  in  order  to  reinsert  an  escha- 
tological theology.  Thus  despite  my  own  admiration  for  this 
attempt  rationally  to  counter  the  mainstream  of  modern  philoso- 
phy and  inquiry,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  initial  point  in  all  of  this, 
namely  that  objective  rational  argument  and  validation  precede 
and  found  the  viewpoint  of  "faith,"  is  not  so  much  established  as 
rebutted  by  a  close  analysis  of  his  "proofs." 

In  a  pair  of  important  articles  on  hermeneutic,  both  secular 
and  theological  (Vol.  I,  chapters  4  and  5)  Pannenberg  develops 
many  of  these  same  basic  themes.  Because  of  space  we  shall  not 
give  these  arguments  the  close  analysis  they  deserve,  but  only 
summarize  them  to  show  the  unity  of  the  volumes  as  a  whole:  the 
emphasis  on  historical  inquiry,  on  the  concept  of  history  as  a 
unity  with  openness  towards  the  future,  and  so  the  need  (in  this 
case,  in  hermeneutical  studies)  for  a  foundation  in  eschatological 
theology.  The  most  important  points  established  in  these  articles, 
it  seems  to  me,  are:  (1)  that  modern  Biblical  studies  involve  a 
separation  of  the  given  text  from  the  history  "behind"  the  text  (1, 
7,  97,  195-196)  —  for  no  modern  inquirer  can  take  the  history 
reported  in  the  text  simply  as  veridical.  As  a  consequence,  if  we 
are  in  theology  concerned  with  God's  action  in  history  —  as  well  as 
the  "picture"  of  that  action  in  the  text  —  then  a  theological  under- 
standing of  the  texts  and  their  significance  requires  a  historical 
knowledge  of  the  events  "behind"  them  to  which  they  witnessed 
—  else  what  we  say  theologically  of  God  be  unrelated  to  what  is 
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for  us  "real"  history  (I,  10).  But  as  we  have  seen,  such  a  historical 
understanding  itself  requires  as  a  necessary  presupposition  a  total 
view  of  history:  in  its  continuity  (so  that  the  text  be  related  to 
us),  and  in  its  differences  (so  as  to  understand  the  text  in  its 
setting)  —  and  so  we  return  to  the  need  in  hermeneutics  both  for  a 
view  of  history  as  a  whole  and  as  open,  and  to  some  understanding 
of  the  way  God  has  worked  and  continued  to  work  in  this  history. 

2.  Following  on  this  argument  (with  which  I  thoroughly 
agree)  that  hermeneutics  requires  a  theology  of  history,  Pannen- 
berg  subjects  the  classic  hermeneuticists  (Schleiermacher,  Dilthey, 
Bultmann  and  Gadamer)  to  a  searching  criticism  in  that  each  seeks 
to  avoid  this  return  to  a  theology  of  history.  To  understand  as 
Bultmann  sought  to  do  the  text  as  existential  anthropology  (all 
that  is  said  —  about  God,  history,  world,  etc.  —  is  taken  as  a 
representation  of  man's  self  understanding  I,  109)  is  (a)  to  miss  or 
at  least  distort  the  point  of  many  texts  which  was  precisely  to 
speak  primarily  of  God  and  his  work  in  history,  especially  in  the 
historical  figure  of  Jesus  (I,  110,  149);  and  (b)  it  is  to  assume 
without  basis  the  possibility  of  a  continuity  of  self-understanding 
between  that  historical  epoch  and  ours  while  positing  a  radical 
discontinuity  of  world- view,  of  an  understanding  of  history  and  of 
God,  between  their  world  and  ours  (I,  108-111,  148).  Pannenberg 
agrees  more  with  Gadamer's  approach  than  with  Bultmann 's 
largely  because  the  former  sees  the  need  for  a  "fusion  of  horizons" 
—  fundamental  world-views  —  as  well  as  a  meeting  of  forms  of 
existential  self-understanding  (I,  115-121);  and  he  agrees  that 
Hegel's  speculative  mode  of  achieving  that  fusion  is  now  impos- 
sible (I,  122).  Thus  again  hermeneutics  points  to  the  requirement 
for  an  explicit  view  of  history  as  a  whole  within  which  an  intel- 
ligible "fusion  of  horizons"  can  take  place  which  does  not  dissolve 
the  actual  historical  differences  that  are  illustrated  in  the  relation 
of  past  text  to  present  interpretations  (I,  113,  129);  and  yet  a  view 
of  history  that  leaves  history  open  (i.e.,  questionable)  so  as  to 
comprehend  the  interpreter's  experience  of  his  finitude  and  so  of 
the  incompleteness  of  his  own  history  (I,  132ff).  Hermeneutics, 
like  historical  inquiry  itself,  points  to  the  necessity  for  an  escha- 
tological  theology,  a  view  of  universal  history  which  at  the  same 
time  leaves  history  open  and  thus  derives  its  unity  only  pro- 
visionally and  proleptically  (I,  135-136). 

We  now  come  to  the  telos  of  all  these  themes  uncovered  in  a 
rational  examination  of  history,  of  historical  inquiry  and  of 
hermeneutic:  namely,  the  eschatological  understanding  of  God  as 
the  unifying  principle  of  history  in  anticipation.  We  have  seen  how 
Pannenberg  has  developed  these  fundamental  lineaments  of  his 
theology  out  of  the  requirements  of  historical  understanding,  an 
understanding  which  without  special  pleading  was  shown  to  neces- 
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sitate  as  its  foundation  a  particular  theological  tradition :  the  need 
for  a  view  of  history  as  a  whole;  the  need  for  an  understanding  of 
both  continuity  and  difference  in  history;  the  need  for  a  concept 
of  the  end  of  history  if  the  individuality,  significance  and  meaning 
of  any  event  or  person  are  to  be  apprehended;  and  finally,  the 
need  for  a  view  of  history  as  open,  as  related  to  possibility  and  the 
future,  so  that  history  is  really  the  history  of  free  men,  a  history 
of  projects,  individual  and  social,  into  the  future.  Out  of  this 
"natural  theology"  in  relation  to  history  have  arisen  certain 
theological  requirements  or  implications  vis-a-vis  the  concept  of 
God,  a  concept  which  Pannenberg  will  also  argue  is  implicit  in  the 
Biblical  tradition,  in  the  faith  of  Israel,  the  New  Testament  and  in 
historical  Christian  thought,  properly  interpreted.  Thus  are  the 
rational  and  the  Biblical  elements  of  his  thought  united  in  his 
eschatological  view  of  God,  each  leading  to,  supporting,  and 
enhancing  the  other.  That  this  union  of  the  rational  and  the 
Biblical  is  a  major  intellectual  and  theological  achievement  is 
obvious  —  but  still  it  should  be  clearly  and  appreciatively  stated. 
Let  us  turn,  therefore,  to  the  view  of  God  implied,  for  Pannen- 
berg, through  an  understanding  both  of  history  and  of  our 
Christian  tradition. 

First  of  all,  as  is  evident,  God  is  here  (on  both  Biblical  and 
natural  theological  grounds)  understood  in  relation  to  history. 
This  was  of  course  standard  also  in  neo-orthodoxy;  but  it  has  a 
more  radical  implication  here.  For  history,  to  Pannenberg,  is  "the 
whole  of  reality";  "the  whole  of  reality  ...  is  a  process  of  history 
moving  towards  a  still  open  future"  (I,  156-157).^  Understood 
then  in  terms  of  and  in  relation  to  historical  process,  God  for 
Pannenberg  is  in  his  "being"  certainly  not  unrelated,  changeless 
nor  atemporal.  Rather  (a)  he  is  continually  related  to  history  (I, 
158,  II,  103,  225);  (b)  he  knows  of  and  relates  differently  to 
different  periods  of  time;  (c)  in  some  sense  he  is  himself  dif- 
ferentiated temporally,  e.g.,  while  he  always  "has  been"  still  his 
(full)  being  is  future  and  not  yet;  (d)  he  is  continually  active  in 
relation  to  developing  history,  responding  (apparently)  differently 
to  different  situations;  and  (e)  his  actions  are  determinative  in 
some  sense  of  what  happens  in  history  (cf.  the  continually 
reiterated  definition  of  God  as  "the  all-determining  reality"  who 
"constitutes  history,"  I,  1,  156,  157,  158,  etc.).  Thus  whatever  the 
being  of  God  be  in  itself,  for  Pannenberg  God's  "reality"  for  us  is 
one  in  active  relation  to  finite  reality,  to  change,  to  process  and  to 
time;  surely  in  some  sense  a  dynamic  as  opposed  to  a  static  con- 
ception of  God.  Pannenberg  amply  supports  this  interpretation:  in 
fact  he  specifically  relates  the  concepts  of  historical  contingency, 
temporality,  change  and  so  the  openness  of  the  future  (basic  of 
course  to  his  view  of  history)  to  the  free  activity  of  God  as  the 
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direct  "effects"  of  that  activity  (I,  157). 

In  this  connection,  however,  we  should  note  that  Pannenberg 
repeatedly  defines  that  all-important  "openness"  of  history  and  of 
the  future  epistemologically  and  not  ontologically.  That  is,  in  an 
eschatological  faith,  he  says,  we  do  not  know  the  future  either 
through  scientific  prediction  or  through  philosophical  concep- 
tuality;  as  the  result  of  God's  free  and  unforeseeable  actions  to 
come,  the  future  is  unknown  to  us  and  so  open  (II,  169).  Thus  the 
future  is  not  closed  for  us  but  remains  for  us  full  of  possibility, 
e.g.  (I,  135),  if  the  end  of  history  is  provisionally  known,  "the 
horizon  of  the  future  could  be  called  open"  (I,  181,  II,  24-25). 
This  epistemological  as  opposed  to  an  ontological  definition  of 
openness  is,  as  we  shall  see,  a  not  unimportant  point.  In  all 
probability  it  stems  from  the  fact  that  Pannenberg's  thought  is 
primarily  related  to  historical  inquiry  rather  than  to  metaphysics, 
and  so  "the  future  as  open"  means  for  him  not  so  much  that 
future  events  are  as  yet  undecided  by  any  relevant  factors  (as,  e.g., 
in  Whitehead  and  Hartshome),  as  it  means  that  these  events  are  as 
yet  unknown  and  unknowable  by  any  possible  human  inquirer. 

As  is  evident,  God  is  here  also  defined  in  personal  rather  than 
impersonal  categories,  and  in  ontic  rather  than  ontological  terms. 
The  changelessness  of  God  is  not  an  immutability  of  his  being  but 
his  "faithfulness"  and  "constancy"  (II,  162)  which  result  in  the 
continuities  of  history.  Correspondingly  the  "new,"  the  con- 
tingent —  and  so  the  open  —  character  of  history  result  from  the 
"freedom"  of  God,  his  power  to  decide  and  enact  or  "produce" 
what  he  "wills"  (I,  157,  II,  162-165).  Pannenberg  thus  seeks  in  no 
way  to  develop  an  ontological  or  metaphysical  understanding  of 
God;  for  him  such  an  ontological  effort  (as  opposed  to  a  personal 
picture  of  God,  II,  168-171)  provides  no  real  "otherness,"  and,  of 
course,  he  feels  it  would  (and  has  in  the  past)  achieve  a  concept  of 
the  divine  being,  unity,  and  eternity  only  at  the  expense  of  either 
the  freedom  and  openness  of  history  or  of  the  relatedness  of  God 
and  history.  In  fact  Pannenberg  makes  this  explicit  by  stating  that 
the  otherness  of  God  (and  so  his  real  nature)  is  expressed  only  in 
the  insight  that  "there  is  no  adequate  cognitive  (i.e.,  metaphysical 
or  ontological)  model  of  God"  (II,  173)  —  except  (since  this  is  not 
a  negative  theology!)  the  model  of  a  historical  and  personal  agent 
("in  a  personal  mode")  freely  choosing,  willing,  acting  and  so 
producing  events  which  are  contingent  because  they  arise  not  from 
necessity  but  from  his  own  free  decisions  (cf.  especially  II,  176). 

This  personal  character  of  God,  central  to  Pannenberg's  con- 
ception, can,  he  feels,  be  objectively  established  by  an  historical 
inquiry  into  the  origin  of  some  of  our  leading  ideas.  For,  Pannen- 
berg argues,  the  concept  of  human  personality  —  as  of  history 
generally  —  has  not  so  much  been  projected  onto  God  by  a  man- 
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kind  already  conscious  of  its  own  personal  and  historical  being.  On 
the  contrary,  it  has  arisen  through  religion,  through,  that  is,  the 
experience  of  the  activity  of  God  in  and  through  the  events  of 
history  (II,  228  ff ).  In  his  religious  relation  to  God  man  has  found 
himself  encountering  a  reality  that  is  at  once  non-manipulatable 
by  man  and  yet  that  places  a  claim  on  man,  i.e.,  that  is  "personal," 
(one  is  reminded  of  Levinas'  description  of  the  Other  in  Totalite  et 
Infinite).  Although  this  is  an  interesting  and  to  a  theist  a  potent 
argument,  it  fails  (so  it  seems  to  me)  to  ansvi^er  Feuerbach  and  his 
many  follow^ers,  for  whom  it  is  no  surprise  that  man's  self-con- 
sciousness arose  in  relation  to  the  idea  of  God,  since  the  latter  idea 
represented  in  history  precisely  a  projection  of  man's  dawning 
awareness  of  his  own  nature. 

Pannenberg,  however,  is  no  ordinary  theist.  For  he  openly 
(and  vdth  good  reason)  accepts  much  of  the  atheist  criticism 
(especially  by  Fichte  and  by  Bloch)  of  God  as  an  omnipotent 
personal  being  existing  in  the  present  (cf.  II,  196-200,  234-242). 
Such  a  being  as  a  present  absolute  would,  agrees  Pannenberg,  deny 
all  real  openness  to  the  future,  i.e.,  that  everything  that  presently 
exists  is  questionable  and  can  be  surpassed  (II,  241-242);  and  such 
a  God  would  as  omnipotent,  and  so  the  "all-determining  reality," 
be  personally  responsible  for  the  evils  of  the  present  world  — 
points  against  classical  theism  reminiscent  of  process  thought.  In 
order  to  understand  what  Pannenberg  does  in  this  apparent 
impasse  (i.e.,  God  is  on  the  one  hand  the  "all  determining  reality" 
and  yet  as  the  present  absolute  he  is  "unthinkable")  we  must 
discuss  Pannenberg's  relation  to  another  of  his  major  mentors 
(Hegel  was  the  other),  namely  Ernst  Bloch,  a  relation  that  is 
immensely  clarified  in  the  final  chapter  of  Volume  II. 

Bloch,  as  we  noted,  is  an  atheist  because  to  him  an  almighty 
being  excludes  all  openness  for  the  future  and  is  responsible  for 
and  so  blesses  those  present  evils  that  history  must  overcome.^ 
Unlike  most  other  atheists,  however,  Bloch  revered  religion  on  two 
grounds:  (1)  it  represented  and  so  expressed  man's  Utopian  dreams 
for  the  future  and  thus  kept  existence  open  and  in  process  by 
making  sacred  the  not-yet;  and  (2)  its  sense  of  the  divine  mystery 
made  possible  reverence  for  the  sacrality  of  man:  "The  hidden 
God  keeps  open  the  legitimate  mystery  of  the  hidden  man"  (II, 
241).  Thus  Bloch  in  removing  God  retained  the  future  as 
"numinous,"  as  a  "projection  space"  for  not-yet  possibilities 
which  are  sacred;  or,  as  Bloch  put  it,  the  true  religion  is  that  of  a 
future  Kingdom  without  God.  Such  Utopian  future  possibilities, 
projected  in  the  past  onto  the  screen  of  deity  but  now  subsistent 
as  only  future  possibilities,  the  "daydreams"  of  men  in  need,  Bloch 
argued  further,  have  always  "mastered  the  present,"  since  changes 
in  history  come  through  the  enaction  by  men  of  future  possibili- 
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ties  they  consider  ideal  or  sacred.  Thus  the  basic  rule  of  thought  is 
not  to  conform  thought  to  present  reality  a  la  empiricism,  but  the 
reverse:  to  conform  reality  to  the  possibilities  that  are  envisioned; 
S  is  not  yet  P;  what  is  not  yet  is  more  important  and  valid  than 
what  is;  the  future  possibility  precedes  and  determines  the  present 
actuality.  In  relation  then  to  future  possibilities  to  be  yet  realized, 
the  present  is  a  place  characterized  primarily  by  hope  —  and  thus 
in  hoping  in  relation  to  unrealized  possibility,  man  is  man  and 
history  is  open. 

As  is  evident,  Pannenberg  accepts  a  great  deal  of  this,  criticizes 
a  portion,  and  then  "theologizes"  (or  re-theologizes)  the  whole. 
He  agrees  that  a  present  almighty  being  is  impossible;  he  agrees 
that  man  is  man  and  history  is  history  in  relation  to  future  possi- 
bilities; and  thus  he  agrees  that  in  history  understood  as  process 
the  future  determines  and  masters  the  present:  the  sacred  and  the 
effective  in  historical  change  alike  lie  in  the  future.  So  far  Bloch. 
But  Bloch,  Pannenberg  argues  (rightly,  I  think)  gives  no  secure  or 
rational  ground  for  the  real  hope  upon  which  he  centers  his 
thought.  To  rely  on  man's  strivings  alone  to  enact  possibilities  in 
future  history  is  unrealistic:  men  can  become  satisfied  (as  Marcuse 
has  pointed  out)  with  a  history  that  oppresses  them  (II,  239). 
Further,  Bloch's  meager  appeals  to  "latencies"  in  the  objective 
process  (Bloch  espouses  no  "scientifically  known"  historical 
dialectic  as  does  Marx)  are  vague  and  unex plicated  at  best  ("reality 
has  a  tendency  to  realize  its  possible  essence").  And  in  any  case 
such  latent  tendencies  would,  says  Pannenberg,  again  exclude  real 
novelty  and  openness  in  the  future  (II,  239-241).  Pannenberg, 
therefore,  re-hypostatizes  the  "numinous  space"  of  as  yet  un- 
realized possibility,  Bloch's  "power  of  the  future,"  into  the  "God 
of  the  future."  This  God  is  no  longer  a  mere  possibility;  rather  he 
is  a  reality  who  embodies  both  sacrality  and  effectiveness,  and  yet 
a  reality  whose  being  is  future.  Such  a  God  of  the  future,  as 
opposed  to  pure  possibility,  is,  says  Pannenberg,  the  sole  valid 
ground  for  hope  for  the  future:  (1)  God  can  from  the  future  deter- 
mine the  present  (which  pure  possibility  could  not  without  human 
action,  which  is  unreliable);  thus  every  future  up  to  the  end  is 
under  the  rule  of  a  meaningful  sovereignty.  (2)  As  the  constant 
determiner  of  all  presents  from  the  future,  God  establishes  a  rela- 
tion between  past  and  present  on  the  one  hand  and  future  possi- 
bility on  the  other,  and  thus  both  unifies  the  whole  of  history  and 
guarantees  its  culmination. 

It  is  out  of  this  re-theologizing  of  some  of  Bloch's  central 
notions  that  the  God  of  Pannenberg  appears:  an  all-determining, 
personal,  and  free  reality  whose  being  is  future,  who  is  "the  power 
of  the  future,"  and  who  from  the  future  "masters  and  determin'is 
the  present"  —  and  has  always  done  so  (hence  his  eternity  and  tl,  e 
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continuity  of  history)  —  and  so  who  is  a  legitimate  "object  of 
hope  and  trust."  This  notion  of  God,  Pannenberg  feels,  can  pro- 
vide all  that  his  previous  rational  arguments  had  called  for.  God 
unites  the  whole  of  history;  but  he  does  this  from  the  future  and 
in  the  future,  and  thus  he  neither  compromises  the  reality  of  the 
freedom  of  man  and  the  openness  of  history  nor  is  he  responsible 
for  the  evils  of  present  life.  The  "being"  of  this  God,  Pannenberg 
reiterates,  "is  future"  —  for  the  Biblical  God  is  God  only  as  Lord, 
and  that  Lordship  will  be  revealed  and  actualized  only  in  the 
future  Kingdom  (II,  240-242).  And  likewise  the  effectiveness  of 
this  God  is  from  the  future,  for  this  God  creates,  acts  and  pro- 
duces events  only  from  the  future.  In  each  present  event  God  as 
future  has  "pushed  this  away  from  himself  as  the  power  of  the 
ultimate  future"  (II,  244).  For  Pannenberg  this  is  precisely  the 
Biblical  God,  as  eschatology  is  the  central  theme  of  both  scrip- 
tures, the  God  of  promise  and  of  expectation  in  Old  and  New 
Testaments  alike,  the  God  whose  deity  and  whose  future  revela- 
tion of  that  deity  are  one,  and  so  who  is  "God  only  as  he  proves 
himself  God"  (II,  242),  i.e.,  in  the  establishment  in  the  future  of 
his  Kingdom  (cf.  especially  I,  174-181,  II,  242-249  —  but  see  also 
Pannenberg's  Theology  and  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  Jesus:  God 
and  Man). 

That  this  notion  of  God  is  vastly  original  need  hardly  be 
stressed,  and  that  it  unites  impressively  many  philosophical,  his- 
torical, anthropological  and  Biblical  themes  our  analysis  (I  hope) 
has  amply  validated.  This  notion  has,  however,  serious  problems  — 
at  least  for  me  —  as  has  any  notion  of  God  (even  the  White- 
headians  have  problems  with  their  idea  of  God!);  and  futuristic 
theology  has  a  good  deal  of  work  to  do  to  clarify  this  notion  so 
that  the  rest  of  us  can  better  appreciate  it. 

1.  The  first  problem  concerns  Pannenberg's  definition  of  the 
"being  of  God  as  Future,"  as  his  realized  and  so  visible  Lordship  at 
the  ultimate  end.  At  the  least  this  is  confusing  usage  because  the 
concept  "being"  is  ordinarily  associated  with  the  existence  or 
reality  of  whatever  is  talked  about,  and  hence  this  central  defining 
phrase  (God's  being  is  future)  seems  to  imply  that  like  Bloch's 
not-yet,  God  has  never  before  existed,  does  not  now  exist,  but  will 
come  into  being  only  in  the  future.  Clearly  Pannenberg  does  not 
mean  this:  God  is  for  him  the  creator  and  "all-determining  reality" 
of  all  times,  past,  present  and  future,  and  thus  in  some  sense  he 
has  always  been.  And,  since  he  vigorously  denies  development  in 
God's  "reality"  {Theology  and  the  Kingdom  of  God,  pp.  63ff.),  he 
cannot  mean  by  this  phrase  that  in  the  future  God  will  either 
come  to  be  for  the  first  time  or  come  to  be  more  than  he  was. 
Without  elaborate  explication,  it  is  surely  confusing  to  state  both 
that  God  is  "the  same"  and  "external,"  the  creator  and  determiner 
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of  all  events,  and  yet  that  "his  being  is  future." 

Apparently  there  are  two  quite  distinct  meanings  in  Pannen- 
berg's  usage  when  he  says  "God's  being  is  future";  let  us  try  to 
separate  them,  (a)  The  first  meaning  of  the  phrase  has  to  do  with 
the  character  of  God's  reality  and  activity  during  the  course  of 
history.  Although  Pannenberg  maintains  that  the  very  essence  of 
God  implies  time,  there  is  (versus  Whitehead)  no  development  in 
God;  he  remains  "the  same,'"*  for  "he  was  in  the  past  the  same 
one  as  he  will  manifest  himself  to  be  in  the  future"  (Theology  and 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  pp.  63f.).  In  usual  sense  of  the  word  "being" 
then,  God's  being  during  the  course  of  history  is  the  same  in  past, 
present  and  future.  What  here  (meaning  "a")  Pannenberg  means 
then  by  the  futurity  of  God's  being  is  that  during  the  course  of 
history  God  always  acts  from  the  future,  that  he  is  always  "ahead" 
of  every  present  as  its  future,  rather  than  the  present  ground  of 
events.  Thus  for  Pannenberg  God,  during  the  course  of  history, 
always  "is"  and  is  in  relation  to  every  present,  but  only  as  the 
future,  i.e.,  as  the  determiner  from  their  successive  futures  of  the 
changing  events  of  history,  (b)  The  second  meaning  of  "God's 
being  as  future"  has  to  do  not  with  the  way  God  acts  on  the 
present  nows  of  continuing  history,  but  how  he  will  be  at  the  end. 
Despite  this  continuing  "reality"  of  God  in  relation  to  each 
present,  for  Pannenberg  God  will  be  in  some  sense  a  different 
reality  in  the  future.  For  then  God's  deity  will  be  realized,  mani- 
fested and  so  recognized  —  he  will  really  be  God  as  ruler.  I  take  it 
that  Pannenberg  does  not  here  intend  to  say  that  God's  "reality" 
in  the  usual  sense  of  his  absoluteness,  aseity,  eternity,  etc.  will 
have  changed  in  the  important  transition  from  "a"  to  "b"  (from 
the  present  to  the  eschaton  —  though  see  below),  else  there  must 
be  "development"  in  God  over  time,  and  else  he  not  be  at  all  as 
above  "the  same."  Rather  Pannenberg  seems  to  mean  by  this 
second  meaning  of  "God's  being  as  future"  that  at  the  ultimate 
end  the  effectiveness  of  his  reality  and  power  and  so  the  relation 
of  his  reality  and  power  to  history  will  then  change.  For  then,  he 
tells  us,  God's  almighty  power  will  be  manifested  and  God  will 
"really"  rule.  His  being  as  future,  then,  means  (in  "b")  that  at  the 
end  his  sovereignty  will  be  visible  and  effective;  his  almightiness 
will  be  achieved. 

Now  clearly  "a"  and  "b"  represent  quite  different  meanings  or 
notions,  theologically,  linguistically  and  religiously.  In  "a",  and  so 
during  the  course  of  history,  the  future  God  exists  (is  real)  in  some 
important  and  basic  sense;  but  he  exists  as  hidden  or  absent,  since 
he  is  only  effective  on  history's  events  from  the  future  and  has,  for 
some  reason,  not  yet  achieved  full  control  of  these  events.  In 
meaning  "b"  the  hiddenness  obviously  drops  out,  the  effectiveness 
vastly  increases,  and  God  then  rules  completely  and  so  visibly. 
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Presumably,  moreover,  this  rule,  as  then  totally  realized  and 
visible,  is  in  that  future  then  present  and  so  not  only  from  the 
future;  that  is  to  say  meaning  "a"  (he  rules  from  the  future)  drops 
out  when  meaning  "b"  (he  rules  totally  in  the  eschatological 
present)  appears.  Now  if  these  meanings  ("a"  and  "b")  are  not 
thus  distinguished,  then  Pannenberg  is  left  with  an  almighty,  omni- 
potent, ruling,  present  God  dominating  all  events  and  so  closing 
history  —  a  notion  he  has  rejected.  If  they  are  thus  distinguished, 
it  is  hard  to  see,  granting  the  vast  difference  in  God's  manifesta- 
tion of  his  deity,  in  the  level  of  his  effectiveness,  in  the  relation  of 
his  power  to  time  (in  "b"  he  acts  in  the  present)  between  the  two 
notions,  how  there  is  no  development  in  God's  reality,  especially  if 
reality  or  being  are  defined  in  terms  of  God's  effective  rule.  Pan- 
nenberg sows  endless  confusion  even  among  his  own  admirers 
when  he  does  not  make  clear  (as  he  has  not)  that  there  are  these 
two  meanings,  distinguish  between  them,  and  then  delineate  them 
ontologically  —  for  without  that  clarity  of  usage,  he  is,  as  the 
above  shows,  teetering  constantly  on  the  edge  of  possibly  needless 
contradictions  and  also  avoiding  some  basic  issues  in  his  own 
thought. 

2.  An  even  deeper  problem  (for  me)  arises  in  relation  to  Pan- 
nenberg's  view  of  God's  activity  or  effectiveness  during  the  course 
of  history  (meaning  "a").  As  we  have  seen,  Pannenberg  makes 
utterly  central  for  his  view  of  God  the  category  "historical  agent" 
who  has  or  "produces"  effects  during  the  whole  course  of  history 
(see  especially  II,  170-171).  As  we  noted,  God  is  said  in  this  sense 
to  be  "the  power  of  the  future  which  is  master  of  the  present" 
(and  so  of  every  present),  "the  all-determining  reality,"  he  who 
"chooses"  the  form  events  will  take,  and  so  he  whose  freedom  is 
the  divine  side  of  what  are  to  us  contingent  events  —  all  this 
effected,  as  we  noted,  from  the  future.  Now  it  is  clear  that  in  this 
notion  the  conception  of  causality  in  history  has  been  temporally 
reversed,  as  Pannenberg  admits:  "This  is  based  on  a  reversal  of  the 
ordinary  time  sequence:  we  understand  each  present  as  resulting 
from  the  future"  {Theology  and  the  Kingdom  of  God,  p.  70).  This 
reversal  ("the  future  is  master  of  the  present")  has  been,  as  we 
again  noted,  borrowed  in  part  from  Bloch  for  whom  Utopian 
ideals,  the  not-yet  possibilities  (final  causes)  are  taken  to  be  the 
major  determinants  of  historical  change.  Now  the  point  is  that  in 
re-theologizing  this  conception  from  Bloch,  i.e.,  in  transforming 
ideals  as  final  causes  into  a  divine  reality  as  an  agent  or  efficient 
cause,  Pannenberg  has  drastically  altered  Bloch 's  understanding  of 
historical  causality  even  though  he  has  retained  much  of  Bloch 's 
language  —  and  in  the  process  (I  believe)  has  landed  himself  right 
back  into  the  dilemmas  concerning  "a  present  omnipotent  deity" 
which  both  he  and  Bloch  wished  to  avoid.  Let  us  in  concluding 
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this  essay  spell  this  criticism  out. 

For  Bloch,  although  ideals,  not-yet  possibilities,  "determine 
the  present"  (as  final  causes),  the  agents  in  historical  change  were 
presently  existing  men  plus  the  past  and  present  "tendencies"  and 
"latencies"  in  the  process  of  history  of  which  Bloch  vaguely 
spoke.  Despite  Bloch 's  language,  then,  his  thought  involves,  as  far 
as  the  efficient  causes  of  historical  change  are  concerned,  no 
reversal  of  ordinary  causality  vis-a-vis  time:  men  in  the  present, 
fired  by  future  possibilities,  act  to  bring  changes  into  the 
immediate  future.  Thus  in  his  philosophy  (since  he  left  "latencies" 
merely  latent)  history  could  be  said  to  be  generally  open  and  free 
since  not-yet  possibilities  remain  undecided  (merely  possible)  until 
human  freedom  chooses  and  enacts  them.  In  Pannenberg,  how- 
ever, these  not-yet  ideals  aire  "theologized"  into  an  agent  reality 
God,  who  is  "all-determining,"  "producing  events  which  are  the 
effects  of  his  choices,"  "so  that  everything  that  has  come  to  pass, 
even  in  times  long  gone  (and  a  fortiori  in  the  future  too)  has  come 
about  and  also  has  been  changed  once  again  through  this  same 
power  of  the  future  which  decides  over  the  present  just  as  it  has 
brought  it  forth."  (II,  243).  Surely  with  such  an  agent  reality 
determining  events  from  the  future,  the  freedom  Of  man  and  the 
openness  of  history  are  deeply  challenged.  And  let  us  recall,  the 
basis  for  Pannenberg's  criticism  of  Bloch  was  that  there  was  in  the 
latter 's  view  no  agent  acting  from  the  future  to  unify  history  and 
so  to  ground  the  validity  of  hope  —  the  agent  character  of  God  as 
effective  producer  of  events  is  central  to  Pannenberg's  "re theolo- 
gizing" of  Bloch's  atheism  and  to  his  whole  understanding  of 
God's  nature.  But,  it  will  be  countered  in  Pannenberg's  defense, 
this  God  —  as  opposed  to  the  God  of  Augustine,  Calvin  and  clas- 
sical theism  —  is  not  a  present  (or  past)  agent  and  so  can  be  no 
necessitating  cause  determining  events  and  closing  down  freedom 
and  openness.  While,  to  be  sure,  "a  being  presently  at  hand  and 
equipped  with  omnipotence  would  destroy  such  freedom"  (II, 
242),  God's  mastery  is  future;  as  future,  it  thus  "frees  man  from 
his  ties"  (i.e.,  from  necessitating  causes),  and  thus  history  remains 
open  (ibid).  This  reply  that  God  as  future  is  no  necessitating  cause, 
is,  however,  to  no  avail.  For  crucial  to  the  whole  new  conception 
of  God  as  "future"  has  been  the  important  change  in  the  temporal 
direction  of  causality  which  we  just  noted.  As  Pannenberg  has 
repeatedly  stated,  basic  (divine  and  human)  causes  in  history  run 
from  future  to  present,  not  from  past  to  present  to  future.  This  is 
perhaps  the  dominant  theme  in  Pannenberg's  whole  view.  If  God 
as  well  as  his  Kingdom  be  future,  and  yet  if  causes  run  from  past 
to  present  to  future  (the  old  view),  then  both  the  future  God  and 
of  course  his  Kingdom  will  be  produced  by  the  past  and  present 
forces  of  history  and  not  by  the  power  of  the  future  which  is  God. 
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Pannenberg's  whole  theology  depends  on  this  new  view  of 
causality.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  on  this  new  view,  man's  freedom 
from  necessitating  coercion  and  so  history's  openness  are  not 
fundamentally  challenged  by  past  or  present  causes  or  necessities 
(presumably  there  are  none  such,  or  at  least  only  relative  "ten- 
dencies"); rather  if  transhuman  causes,  especially  the  divine 
causality,  come  in  from  the  future,  it  is  from  that  direction,  and 
not  from  the  past,  that  human  freedom  and  the  openness  of  his- 
tory are  really  endangered.  For  a  God  determining  all  from  the 
future  —  and  the  only  relevant  determination  is  from  the  future  in 
this  view  —  is  precisely  the  omnipotent  ruler  on  this  view  of 
causality  that  the  God  of  theism,  present  at  hand  and  omnipotent, 
was  on  the  old  view  of  causality.  Evidently,  Pannenberg  is  able 
(for  a  time)  to  maintain  both  the  freedom  and  openness  of  history 
and  the  all-determining  agent  God  only  because  his  argument 
invokes  two  diverse  and  mutually  exclusive  views  of  causality: 
when  he  says  that  God  as  future  does  not  threaten  man's  freedom 
but  "liberates  him  from  the  ties  of  the  past,"  he  is  assuming  as 
valid  the  old  view  of  causality  from  past  to  present  to  future  in 
which  a  future  being  is  clearly  no  necessitating  cause.  But  when  he 
speaks  of  God  as  the  power  of  the  future  and  so  the  object  of 
hope,  he  presupposes  the  new  view  that  causality  runs  from  future 
to  present.  If  he  were  really  to  adopt  the  new  view  throughout  his 
discussion,  he  would  find  it  difficult  so  easily  to  claim  that  on  its 
basis  freedom,  openness  and  the  innocence  of  God  from  present 
evils  were  guaranteed  by  an  "all-determining"  divine  agent.  For,  if 
for  Pannenberg,  God  does  determine  all  events  from  the  future  (as 
the  new  view  states)  then,  that  being  the  way  causality  runs, 
contingency  is  only  our  ignorance  of  the  determining  divine  will, 
freedom  only  our  subjective  ignorance  of  God's  overwhelming 
influence  over  us,  openness  only  the  hiddenness  of  his  future 
choices  from  us,  and,  since  he  has  thereby  determined  all  past 
events,  history's  evil  is  as  much  God's  responsibility  as  in  any 
traditional  view  of  God's  omnipotence.  (Note  in  this  connection 
our  earlier  reference  to  Pannenberg's  epistemological  definition  of 
openness;  openness  to  us.)  Much  of  Pannenberg's  language  implies 
all  of  this  latter  summary,  a  kind  of  Calvinism  set  into  temporal 
reverse  gear.  If,  however,  God  does  not  determine  all  events  from 
the  future,  then  almost  all  of  Pannenberg's  language  about  God 
and  his  sovereignty  is  vastly  misleading,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  on 
what  theological  base  Pannenberg  grounds,  against  Bloch,  the 
realization  of  the  divine  promises  and  so  Christian  confidence  in 
the  culmination  of  history  in  the  Kingdom.  One  clear  lesson  seems 
to  be  that  the  thorny  problem  of  the  absoluteness  of  God  in 
relation  to  human  freedom,  historical  openness  and  past  and 
present  evil  is  not  resolved  by  a  mere  temporal  shift  of  an  absolute 
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God  from  past  and  present  into  the  future  (as  for  many  of  the 
same  reasons  17th  and  18th  Century  Deism  shifted  a  present  God 
entirely  into  the  past)  —  especially  if  to  get,  as  we  say,  "the 
theological  show  on  the  road"  one  shifts,  as  one  has  to,  one's  view 
of  historical  causality  so  that  it  runs  from  the  future  to  the  present 
into  the  past!  Only  an  ontological  and  so  theologically  conceptual 
limitation  on  the  divine  sovereignty  —  whether  from  eternity, 
from  the  present,  or  from  the  future  —  can  guarantee  the  openness 
of  history,  not  a  mere  change  in  the  temporal  locus  of  God's  being 
and  work. 

One  final  point.  Pannenberg  has  brilliantly  shown  that 
historical  inquiry  and  theological  hermeneutic  alike  depend  for 
their  consistency  and  intelligibility  on  a  general  view  of  history 
which  both  presuppose  but  both  vigorously  abjure,  and  he  has 
offered  an  eschatological  theology  in  that  role.  Our  analysis  in 
much  the  same  way  has  tried  to  show  that  in  turn  his  eschato- 
logical theology  remains  at  several  crucial  points  unintelligible  and 
inconsistent  without  the  ontological  understanding  which  likewise 
he  both  presupposes  and  vigorously  abjures.  The  problems  we  have 
delineated  concerning  God's  being  and  his  effectiveness  or  activity 
are  ontological  problems,  problems  of  understanding  God  in  terms 
of  the  structure  of  his  reality  and  of  his  action  —  in  relation  both 
to  time  and  to  history's  structure  and  modes  of  interaction.  These 
problems  involve,  therefore,  issues  concerning  the  nature  of  time, 
space,  causality  and  substance,  issues  of  the  reality  of  beings  and 
their  forms  of  interrelations,  and  so  of  God's  being  and  his  inter- 
relations. What  we  have  found  is  a  deep  unclarity  if  not  confusion 
on  these  issues.  This  is  not  at  all  to  say  that  the  concept  of  an 
eschatological  deity  whose  "being  is  future"  is  essentially  con- 
tradictory or  unthinkable;  it  is  to  say  that  until  it  is  in  some 
measure  ontologically  clarified,  this  writer  at  least  finds  that 
despite  its  power  and  originality  it  is  nearly  so.  And  let  us  note, 
this  is  not  because  I  have  imported  these  ontological  questions 
into  a  theology  itself  free  of  ontological  assertions  and  viewpoints. 
Everything  we  have  seen  Pannenberg  saying  in  these  connections 
about  God  is  ontological:  about  God's  being,  about  his  relation  to 
time,  to  reality,  to  change,  to  events,  and  especially  about  the  way 
he  is  effective  in  these  relations;  these  are  ontological  assertions.  It 
would  be  (for  me)  a  vast  help  if  Pannenberg,  who  has  freed  himself 
magnificently  from  continental  prejudice  against  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
likewise  freed  himself  from  the  continental  phobia  about  onto- 
logy, and  realized  in  fact  what  is  now  only  there  an  anticipation 
and  promise:  namely  a  really  original  but  consistently  and  so 
ontologically  delineated  view  of  God  that  unites,  as  his  now  does 
only  proleptically,  these  many  philosophical,  historical,  political 
and  biblical  themes.  Salvation  history,  he  has  argued,  can  subsist 
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only  proleptically.  But  theology  is  not  salvation  history;  a  theo- 
logical system,  to  fulfill  its  promise,  must  be  realized  in  some 
present  —  and  that  requires  ontological  as  well  as  historical  and 
Biblical  elucidation.  I  hope  he  does  this.  For,  as  I  said  at  the  start, 
his  is  by  far  the  best  mind,  most  original,  creative,  learned  and 
systematic,  presently  at  hand  in  protestant  theology. 
^  On  the  positive  side  the  translation  seems  to  be  excellent,  at 

least  in  the  sense  that  the  English  prose  is  clear  and  eminently 
readable.  On  the  negative  side  these  volumes  will  suffer  markedly 
from  the  lack  of  an  index.  In  a  book  to  be  used  primarily  for 
scholarly  purposes,  and  so  fcr  repeated  reference,  the  absence  of 
an  index  can  be  a  very  great  inconvenience. 
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NOTES 


'  Wolfhart  Pannenberg,  Basic  Questions  in  Theology,  Vols.  I  and  II,  Trans- 
lated by  George  H.  Kehm.  Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1970.  238  and  294 
pp.  $19.50 

^  One  may  comment  that  Pannenberg's  language  in  this  connection  (con- 
cerning "the  whole  of  reality")  —  as  it  is  whenever  he  has  to  get  ontological  — 
is  difficult:  clearly  (a)  he  distinguishes  God  from  the  "whole  of  reality"  so 
described;  for  God  is  said  to  determine  it  (p.  158),  act  on  it  and  in  it,  etc.  (I, 
200),  and  clearly  God  for  Pannenberg  is  not  himself  in  process.  And  yet 
(b)  he  calls  God  a  reality  (p.  157),  and  says  that  God  implies  "a  whole  of 
reality."  Evidently  the  concepts  "reality"  and  "whole  of  reality"  are  at  once 
denied  vis-a-vis  God  and  yet  understood  in  connection  with  him,  and  no 
attempt  is  made  to  state  what  the  relation  for  Pannenberg  between  the  cate- 
gory of  "reality"  and  the  notion  of  God  is. 

^  References  to  Ernst  Bloch's  view  of  religion  are  to  be  found  in  Das 
Primip  Hoffnung,  2:14-10  ff.,  or  in  English,  Man  on  His  Own  (Herder  and 
Herder,  1970),  p.  Ill  ff.,  147-240. 

'*  What  that  "sameness"  consists  of  has,  I  presume,  been  the  subject  of  our 
explication  of  this  notion  of  God:  personal,  free,  all-determining,  and  always 
future. 
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A  Concise  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  Lexicon  of  the  Old  Testament,  by 
William  L.  Holladay.  Grand  Rapids:  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans,  1971.  Pp. 
XV  +  425.  $15.00. 

At  last!  Here  is  the  lexicon  which  teachers  and  students  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment have  long  been  awaiting.  It  is  up-to-the-minute,  accurate,  easy  to  use, 
and  (as  books  go  these  days)  inexpensive. 

Professor  Holladay,  late  of  Beirut  and  now  at  Andover  Newton  Theo- 
logical School,  has  abridged  the  famous  Koehler-Baumgartner  Lexicon  in 
Veteris  Testamenti^  Libros,  which  in  its  third  edition  is  coming  out  as 
Hebraisches  und  aramaisches  Lexicon  zum  Alien  Testament,  and  is  therefore 
of  little  use  to  the  student  who  knows  no  German.  In  his  introduction, 
Holladay  says,  "The  first  fascicle  of  the  German  third  edition  was  of  course 
available  to  me  already  set  in  type,  and  beyond  this  I  have  been  able  to  make 
use  of  the  manuscript  of  the  German  third  edition  through  the  letter  samekh; 
for  'ayin  and  beyond  I  have  then  resorted  to  the  German  first/second  edi- 
tion." (vi)  In  order  to  reduce  the  enormous  mass  of  material  in  the  mother 
work  to  moderate  proportions,  he  has  had  to  eliminate  certain  things,  which 
he  believes  will  not  be  a  great  loss  to  the  beginning  student  for  which  his 
book  is  intended:  All  bibliographical  references  to  modern  discussions,  all 
etymological  material  (except  that  Hebrew  cognates  for  the  Aramaic  section 
are  given),  almost  all  conjectural  emendations,  all  hypothetical  roots,  all 
letters  of  the  alphabet  ("these  are  not  lexical  items"),  and  all  theoretical  parts 
of  proper  names  have  been  eliminated.  But  the  different  meanings  or  nuances 
of  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  words,  the  strength  of  any  good  lexicon,  have  been 
retained,  together  with  enough  examples  so  that  a  student  can  get  an  idea  of 
the  way  in  which  he  should  handle  the  passage  which  he  is  consulting.  This, 
together  with  the  fact  that  Holladay  follows  the  KB  system  of  a  strictly 
alphabetical  ordering,  avoiding  a  listing  of  words  under  the  roots  to  which  it 
is  presumed  they  belong,  should  insure  that  his  book  swiftly  becomes  a 
vademecum  for  all  students  in  theology,  and  remains  a  well-thumbed  tool  for 
years  to  come. 

In  the  several  months  during  which  I  have  used  the  work  with  students, 
the  response  has  been  very  good,  and  I  have  found  only  a  few  errors  (almost 
impossible  to  eliminate  in  a  book  of  this  sort),  which  I  mention  for  the  sake 
of  future  editions:  p.  88,  zyd  hif.:  zyzd  should  be  wyzd;  p.  116,  /zr^  should 
mention  Ex  32:4;  p.  146,  ysw'h  ref.  should  be  to  I  Sam  14:45;  p.  i52, 1  khh 
qal  example  should  be  tkhyn;  p.  268,  III  'wr  hitpolel,  ref.  should  be  to  Is 
64:6;  p.  296,  p'qt  should  be  pq't;  p.  336,  ro;'  has  also  Polal,  Is  16:10,  and 
Hithpo^l,  Pss  60:10,  65:14;  108:10;  p.  393,  tp'rt  4.  ref.  should  be  to  Is 
10:12.  These  are  small  points,  and  we  all  owe  a  great  debt  to  Holladay  and 
Eerdmans  Press  for  producing  such  a  valuable  aid  to  study  of  the  Bible. 

Jared  Judd  Jackson 


Paul,    Envoy   Extraordinary    by    Malcolm    Muggeridge    and    Alec 
Vidler.  New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1972.  Pp.  159.  $5.95. 

My  Brother  Paul  by  Richard  L.  Rubenstein.  New  York:  Harper 
and  Row,  1972.  Pp.  x  +  209.  $5.95. 
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The  first  volume  is  the  by-product  of  a  BBC  television  series  on  the 
Apostle  Paul  with  dialogue  by  journalist  Malcolm  Muggeridge  and  theologian 
Alec  Vidler.  The  initial  pages  are  devoted  to  a  compilation  of  pithy  opinions, 
both  positive  and  negative,  about  Paul.  The  hyperbole  of  some  of  these 
statements  evokes  indignation  or  laughter.  The  main  body  of  the  book  is 
dialogue,  as  Muggeridge,  the  inquirer,  and  Vidler,  the  scholar,  follow  the  path 
of  Paul  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome.  Discussion  of  the  epistles  are  fitted  into  the 
travel  narrative  of  Acts.  This  dialogue  ranges  from  the  argumentative  to  the 
comic.  While  some  of  the  material  has  been  subject  to  perennial  dispute,  the 
conversation  is  always  fresh  and  lively.  Muggeridge's  positive,  unconditional 
evaluation  of  Rom.  13:  If  and  his  emphasis  that  today's  liberations  are 
nothing  more  than  new  forms  of  servitude  are  quite  provocative.  The  book  is 
interspersed  with  maps  and  full  color  prints.  It  would  make  an  excellent 
presentation  volume  and/or  a  stimulating  introduction  for  those  who  do  not 
know  Paul. 

Rabbi  Richard  Rubenstein,  whom  some  will  remember  as  a  chaplain  at 
Pitt  or  others  as  court  theologian  to  Hugh  Hefner,  writes  from  an  unusual 
perspective;  for  Judaism  usually  regards  Paul  as  an  apostate  foe  rather  than 
brother.  Rubenstein  does  not  share  the  watchword  of  modern  Jewish  NT 
scholarship,  "Jesus,  yes;  Paul,  never!" 

Noting  the  confusion  which  has  resulted  from  the  subjective  character  of 
so-called  objective  interpretations  of  Paul,  Rubenstein  opts  for  a  hermeneutic 
of  personal  experience.  The  interpreter  must  begin  with  a  description  of  his 
own  involvement  and  then  proceed  to  describe  how  Paul  appears  to  him. 
Thus  Rubenstein  finds  Paul  to  be  a  mystic  who  understands  "that  reality  as 
apprehended  by  common  sense  offers  only  hints  of  the  deeper  and  truer 
meaning  of  the  human  world."  This  Paul  is  an  early  version  of  Sigmund 
Freud.  From  this  point  on  the  book  assumes  the  perspective  of  depth  psy- 
chology. There  is  a  haze  which  envelopes  this  vista  as  it  is  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain whether  Paul  is  being  interpreted  by  Freud  or  Freud  being  interpreted  by 
Paul.  The  view  becomes  more  diffuse  as  Rubenstein  at  times  offers  a  correc- 
tion to  Freud  or  Paul. 

The  bulk  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  theme  that  Paul  was  able  to 
express  some  of  the  deepest  and  most  archaic  emotional  strivings  of  mankind 
because  he  was  able  to  give  objectified  expression  to  his  own  mental  pro- 
cesses. The  tone  of  the  exposition  can  be  grasped  from  the  description  of  the 
Damascus  experience  as  "the  id  burst  forth  into  his  consciousness." 

By  far  the  best  chapter  in  this  work  is  on  Paul  and  the  Jews.  While  Paul 
wrrote  some  extremely  harsh  things,  he  could  not  have  anticipated  the 
development  of  anti-Semitism  nor  can  he  be  responsible  for  it.  The  Munck- 
Nickle  hypothesis  that  the  collection  for  Jerusalem  is  proof  to  all  of  Gentile 
salvation  is  accepted  as  extremely  plausible.  Rubenstein  notes  with  regret  that 
even  the  more  liberal  Christian  commentators  are  unable  to  view  Judaism  as  a 
distinctive  religion  but  look  at  it  as  an  apostate  form  of  Christianity. 

Such  a  positive  book  on  Paul  by  a  Jew  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  field 
of  Judeo-Christian  dialogue.  Rubenstein  is  to  be  commended  for  his  grasp  of 
the  secondary  Pauline  literature  and  for  exegetical  insights  into  Rom.  9-11;  1 
Cor.  10,  11;  and  Phil.  2.  The  exposition  of  identification  with  Christ  gives 
some  clarity  to  the  phrase  "in  Christ."  Another  contribution  to  Pauline 
research  is  the  supposition  that  Paul  often  by-passes  the  rabbinic  under- 
standing and  uses  earlier  traditions.  While  Rubenstein's  hermeneutic  is 
nothing  more  than  a  bottleneck  and  too  much  depth  psychology  prevails,  the 
book  does  present  some  insight  into  a  modern  Jew's  relationship  to  the 
Apostle  Paul. 

Howard  Eshbaugh 
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The  Life  and  Legal  Writings  of  Hugo  Grotius,  by  Edward  Dum- 
bauld.  Norman,  Oklahoma:  University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  1969. 
Pp.  206  and  Index.  $4.95. 


Edward  Dumbauld,  Federal  Judge  in  the  Western  District  of  Pennsylvania 
and  a  prolific  writer  in  the  history  of  law,  has  given  us  in  the  little  book  under 
review  a  collection  of  essays,  previously  published  as  separate  articles,  setting 
forth  in  outline  the  life  of  the  Father  of  modern  International  Law  and  an 
analysis  of  five  of  his  chief  legal  vn-itings.  One  is  immediately  struck  with  the 
profound  influence  early  seventeenth  century  Dutch  and  Western  European 
history  and  Grotius'  own  place  in  it  had  on  the  formation  of  his  legal 
thought.  An  Arminian  at  the  time  of  the  Orthodox  Calvinist  triumph  at  Dort 
(1619)  Grotius'  life  was  thereby  marked  by  imprisonment,  exile  and  the 
service  of  other  nations.  A  patriotic  young  Dutchman  at  the  time  of  the 
famous  Catharina  case  (1603),  in  which  a  Portuguese  merchant  vessel  was 
seized  off  Singapore  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  Grotius  wrote  his 
first  major  treatise.  On  the  Law  of  Prize  and  Booty,  to  justify  this  act, 
particularly  for  Mennonite  shareholders  of  the  East  Indian  Co.  who  ques- 
tioned it. 

Dumbauld  traces  the  development  of  Grotius'  thought  first  in  this 
treatise,  then  in  the  better  known  On  the  Law  of  War  and  Peace,  in  his 
Apology  (wherein  he  justifies  his  good  name  and  that  of  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment of  Holland)  against  false  charges  and  imprisonment  at  the  hands  of 
the  Calvinist  regime,  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Jurisprudence  of  Holland  (his 
textbook  on  Dutch  civil  law),  and  finally  in  his  Strewing  of  Flowers  on  the 
Law  of  Justinian. 

To  readers  with  a  theological  interest.  Judge  Dumbauld's  book  presents  a 
man  of  great  importance  also  in  the  development  of  Reformed  theology. 
Although  the  legal  side  is  emphasized,  the  author  cannot  separate  the  lav^er 
from  the  theologian;  and  at  many  points  the  interplay  between  Grotius'  faith 
and  his  legal  conceptions  is  strikingly  evidenced.  How  fragmented  both  theo- 
logical and  legal  education  are  today  is  evidenced  by  their  unity  in  the  career 
of  a  man  like  Grotius,  or  for  that  matter,  Calvin.  Readers  concerned  with  the 
legal  and  ethical  problems  of  the  Vietnam  War  or  with  contemporary  ques- 
tions of  revolution  will  find  that  Grotius  has  something  to  say. 

The  reviewer  can  here  offer  but  two  criticisms  of  Judge  Dumbauld's 
book.  First,  the  marks  of  the  publication  as  separate  essays  have  not  been 
sufficiently  edited  out;  secondly,  in  dealing  with  Grotius'  annotations  on 
Justinian,  Dumbauld  skips  over  the  Renaissance  commentators  who  suc- 
ceeded the  medieval  glossators  of  the  Roman  Law.  Men  like  Guillaume  Bude, 
v^rriting  a  century  earher,  provided  the  broad  humanistic  model  upon  which 
both  Grotius'  life  and  his  literary  efforts  were  formed.  The  Strewing  of 
Flowers  (Florum  Sparsio)  is  in  the  direct  tradition  of  Bude^s  Annotationes  in 
Pandectas,  a  free-wheeling,  wide-ranging,  gossipy  commentary  freighted  with 
allusions  to  poets,  philosophers,  ancient  seers  and  sages  of  the  classical  and 
biblical  traditions.  On  p.  162,  Dumbauld  states  that  in  his  Florum  Sparsio, 
Grotius  was  merely  gathering  data  to  demonstrate  the  usage  of  words  occur- 
ring in  the  Corpus  Juris.  A  century  earlier  Bude,  Alciati  and  others  would  not 
have  used  the  qualifier  "merely."  Consummate  classists  in  both  Latin  and 
Greek,  they  went  to  the  total  life  of  the  ancient  world  to  throw  light  upon 
the  law.  Grotius'  treatise  was,  thus,  a  late  effort  in  what  had  been  c.  1530  a 
revolution  in  the  study  of  law. 

Ford  L.  Battles 
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Theology  of  Play,  by  Jiirgen  Moltmann,  Sam  Keen,  David  L. 
Miller,  and  Robert  E,  Neale,  New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1972. 
Pp.  113.  $4.95. 

Moltmann  contributes  several  provocative  essays  to  this  slender  volume 
on  the  theology  of  play.  His  style  is  that  of  rather  heavy  theology  and  though 
he  talks  about  play  and  games,  he  does  not  really  describe  play  or  games.  As 
his  work  on  theology  of  revolution  does  not  bother  to  discuss  revolution  his 
work  on  games  does  not  talk  about  actual  games.  In  a  friend's  home  sitting 
beside  a  chess  board  which  had  only  momentarily  earlier  been  the  scene  of  an 
exciting  game  between  father  and  son  I  pondered  his  meaning  and  the  failure 
of  his  MTriting  on  games.  He  wrote:  "Games  always  presuppose  innocence. 
Only  the  innocent,  namely  children  or  those  liberated  from  guilt,  namely  the 
beloved  are  able  to  play."  We  tried  to  translate  those  sentences  into  relevance 
for  the  chess  board  and  failed.  Reflection  from  the  woman  of  the  house  on 
the  popular  discussion  of  "Games  people  play"  also  reminded  us  how  far 
removed  from  our  American  usage  of  the  term  game  Moltmann  seemed  to  be. 
Further  analysis  of  his  central  concepts  of  play  and  game  revealed  that  they 
were  used  equivocally.  His  ambiguous  use  of  central  terms  is  made  even  more 
confusing  by  his  almost  total  neglect  of  empirical  reference. 

The  failure  to  do  empirical  work  is  exposed  in  a  judgment  like  the  follow- 
ing. "The  subculture  of  political  humor  enjoys  its  greatest  popularity  in 
dictatorships."  The  intentionality  of  the  statement  is  clear  and  interesting.  I 
doubt  that  the  statement  is  true,  but  in  any  case  the  assertion  of  a  cross- 
cultural  comparison  requires  some  evidence  for  its  truth  or  falsity. 

Another  case  in  which  Moltmann  is  unclear  is  in  his  simultaneous  affirma- 
tion and  denial  of  the  role  of  aesthetic  categories  in  theology.  "Theology  does 
not  have  much  use  for  aesthetic  categories  .  .  .  Ethics  is  supposed  to  be  every- 
thing. Yet  the  theological  tradition  is  permeated  with  aesthetic  images  and 
categories"  (p.  15).  I  doubt  that  both  statements  can  as  expressed  be  true, 
and  I'm  perplexed  by  his  statement  "Ethics  is  supposed  to  be  everything." 

Many  of  Moltmann's  generalizations  about  the  church  in  society  reflect 
his  German  experience  and  are  not  helpful  to  the  American  reader  except  as 
cross-cultural  contrasts.  His  tendency  to  universalize  parochial  experience 
could  convey  confusion  to  the  reader  who  does  not  discount  many  of  his 
generalizations  as  reflecting  European  experience. 

Many  of  Moltmann's  intuitions  and  hopes  are  cheering  and  his  careful 
theological  analysis  of  some  concepts  and  movements  in  history  are  helpful. 
However,  just  as  his  theology  of  hope  is  misleading  in  an  American  culture 
largely  innocent  of  a  theology  of  the  cross  so  his  reflections  on  play  do  not 
seem  to  fit  American  experience  and  he  does  not  subject  himself  to  the  rigors 
of  empirical  observation  sufficiently  to  find  out  what  is  going  on. 

His  American  critics:  Sam  Keen,  David  Miller  and  Robert  Neale  do  not 
take  Moltmann's  theology,  particularly  the  social  aspects  of  his  theology, 
seriously  enough.  He  was  trying  to  write  a  theology  of  play  for  liberation; 
they,  presupposing  liberation,  play  with  theology.  The  result  is  a  disaster. 
Moltmann  answers  them  by  admitting  that  the  author  and  respondents  live  in 
"completely  different  spaces."  They  cannot  dialogue.  The  German  professor 
expands  some  rules  he  wishes  his  American  colleagues  would  follow.  Molt- 
mann also  places  the  blame  for  the  confusion  squarely  on  the  publisher. 

A  reviewer  must  suggest  that  the  game  Harper  and  Row  seem  to  be 
playing  is  known  colloquially  as  "Rip  Off."  In  a  working  city  like  Pittsburgh 
if  we  paid  $4.95  to  see  a  short  game  involving  not  only  the  Pirates  and 
Steelers,  but  the  Penguins,  we  would  still  suppose  that  they  had  agreed  upon 
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some  rules  for  the  game.  If  upon  viewing  the  game  we  discovered  that  all  were 
still  involved  exclusively  in  their  own  respective  games  with  one  team  asking: 
"Are  there  no  rules  of  the  game?"  we  would  demand  our  $4.95  returned. 

In  conclusion,  Moltmann  casts  light  on  obscure  regions  of  political  ethics. 
The  need  for  laughter  in  the  face  of  political  tasks  looming  larger  than  life  is 
well  put.  He  senses  deeply  the  pathos  of  our  time  when  he  describes  people 
who  are  really  working  as  saying:  "Unless  we  do  a  lot  of  joking,  we  have  to 
cry  and  cannot  get  anything  done." 

Ronald  H.  Stone 


Why  Conservative  Churches  are  Growing,  by  Dean  M.  Kelley.  New 
York:  Harper  and  Row,  1972.  Pp.  xiii  +  184.  $6.95. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  membership  in  many  of  the  major  Pro- 
testant denominations  in  the  United  States  has  declined  over  the  last  half 
decade.  However,  it  is  not  as  well  known  that  during  this  same  period  the 
rolls  of  more  conservative  and  less  established  churches  have  grown  at  a  pace 
equal  to  or  greater  than  the  population  increase.  Explanations  for  these  facts 
are  as  diverse  as  the  different  communions  involved,  but  now  Dean  M.  Kelley, 
Director  for  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
has  proposed  a  hypothesis  which  is  certain  to  find  acceptance  in  the  heart  of 
many  lay  people  across  this  land. 

Basically,  Kelley's  theory  is  that  religious  communities  thrive  or  die 
according  to  their  ability  to  make  life  meaningful  for  their  members.  This  is 
the  primary  function  of  religion,  according  to  the  author.  Older  Protestant 
groups  are  losing  members  not  because  they  are  too  irrelevant  or  radical,  but 
because  they  are  not  religious  enough.  Those  church  bodies  which  are  healthy 
and  growing  are,  conversely,  interpreting  the  meaning  of  life  to  their  members 
in  acceptable  terms  which  allow  them  to  come  to  grips  with  the  duty  and 
destiny  of  man,  the  nature  of  reality,  the  meaning  of  death,  etc.  Unfortu- 
nately these  latter  groups  are  characterized  by  absolutism,  conformity, 
intolerance,  and  fanaticism,  while  the  former  denominations  are  more 
restrained,  reasonable,  democratic  and  service-oriented.  However,  these  con- 
trasts don't  seem  to  worry  Kelley  overly  much.  He  merely  describes  them  and 
discusses  their  relationship  to  his  own  thinking. 

Support  for  the  author's  generalizations  comes  from  a  variety  of  sources: 
denominational  statistical  reports,  historical  studies,  his  own  intuitions,  and 
reflections  on  the  sociology  of  religion  from  respected  figures  such  as  Peter 
Berger.  One  is  inclined  to  accept  his  notions  because  in  his  present  position 
Kelley  has  nothing  to  gain  and  much  to  lose  if  he  is  correct.  Besides,  his  major 
hypothesis  has  a  common  sense  feeling  of  rightness  about  it.  However,  the 
information  he  presents  is  deceptive  on  a  number  of  counts. 

In  the  first  place,  the  graphs  which  report  church  growth  for  major 
denominations  in  the  period  from  1800-1960  cannot  readily  be  compared 
with  those  which  show  a  decline  from  1960-1970.  The  first  set  of  curves  was 
plotted  from  a  base  of  zero  while  those  from  the  later  period  were  predicated 
on  a  base  just  below  the  minimum  membership  figure  during  the  decade 
covered.  Furthermore,  the  scale  used  in  the  second  group  of  drawings  is  many 
times  larger  than  the  one  accompanying  the  earlier  data,  a  fact  which  max- 
imizes the  visibility  of  dips  and  swings  in  the  graphs  during  the  1960's  but 
minimizes  such  changes  in  the  earlier  years. 

Kelley  also  cites  declining  figures  for  church  construction  and  number  of 
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missionaries  sent  abroad  as  evidence  of  tlie  correctness  of  his  thesis.  However, 
no  mention  is  made  of  other  variables  which  might  account  for  these  shifts 
more  directly  than  membership  trends.  When  discussing  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  defections  from  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  the  author  does  bring 
in  an  additional  factor  by  asserting  that  this  change  is  the  result  of  the 
aggiornamento  initiated  by  the  Second  Vatican  Council.  One  suspects,  how- 
ever, that  an  equally  strong  case  could  be  made  that  the  defections  have 
resulted  from  the  Church's  inability  to  follow  through  on  the  updating  sug- 
gested by  that  momentous  gathering. 

In  addition  to  these  minor  flaws,  a  more  serious  defect  mars  the  volume. 
In  reporting  his  research  on  religious  groups,  past  and  present,  Kelley  declares 
that  "evidences  of  social  strength"  (a  high  level  of  commitment,  discipline, 
zeal,  etc.)  are  found  in  conjunction  with  "traits  of  strictness"  (absolutism, 
conformity,  etc.)  while  "evidences  of  social  weakness"  (lukewarmness  and 
individualism)  go  hand  in  hand  with  "traits  of  leniency"  (relativism,  diversity 
and  dialogue).  At  this  point,  however,  much  of  his  theory  is  based  on  conjec- 
ture. Admitting  that  indices  of  strictness/leniency  would  be  difficult  to 
quantify,  Kelley  proposes  a  list  of  questions  to  get  at  this  characteristic. 
Then,  presumably  because  of  lack  of  "time,  resources,  and  facilities,"  he 
never  actually  administers  the  questionnaire,  but  proceeds  to  rank  twenty- 
seven  religious  groups  along  an  exclusivist-ecumenical  gradient  according  to 
his  own  intuition.  While  the  order  of  the  list  corresponds  in  general  with  this 
reader's  perceptions  of  the  groups  involved,  such  a  ranking  doesn't  provide 
very  hard  data  on  which  to  build  concrete  theories  of  the  sociology  of 
religious  institutions. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties  the  volume  will  be  important  reading  for 
churchmen  for  two  reasons.  For  one  thing,  it  raises  significant  questions 
about  a  variety  of  important  issues  such  as  the  primary  function  of  religion, 
the  relationship  of  the  content  of  a  faith  to  its  manifestations  in  corporate 
life,  and  the  participation  of  church  groups  in  programs  of  social  action. 
These  questions  are  highly  relevant  because  they  come  at  a  time  when  the 
major  Protestant  denominations  are,  in  fact,  undergoing  a  decline  in  member- 
ship, and  when  the  ecumenical  movement  in  this  country  has  just  suffered  a 
serious  setback  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  United  Presbyterians  from  the  Con- 
sultation on  Church  Union. 

Furthermore,  Kelley  offers  some  helpful  suggestions  as  to  how  religious 
bodies  might  conserve  their  strength  in  an  era  of  adversity.  It  will  probably 
come  as  a  surprise  to  many  to  hear  a  national  church  bureaucrat  advocating 
strict  membership  standards,  increased  discipline,  and  minimal  accom- 
modation to  outside  opinion.  However,  these  ideas  and  the  material  preceding 
them  should  convince  readers  that  in  Kelley's  thinking  religion  is  not  merely  a 
polite  parlor  game  but  an  activity  of  ultimate  significance. 

John  E.  Mehl 


The  Wild  Prayer  of  Longing:  Poetry  and  the  Sacred,  by  Nathan  A. 
Scott,  Jr.  New  Haven  and  London:  Yale  University  Press,  1971. 
Pp.  124.  $6.75. 

Joy  is  yet  deeper  than  agony,  Nietzsche  wrote;  and  in  all  times  and  all 
places  a  few  have  gone  about  proving  it,  flinging  their  personal  experience  in 
the  face  of  overwhelming  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Theodore  Roethke  was 
such  a  man,  affirming  his  faith  in  the  sacramental  possibilities  of  earth  in  a 
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body  of  poetry  that  forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  mystical  works  in 
contemporary  literature.  Roethke,  justly  famed  in  the  literary  community, 
has  gone  neglected  by  theologians;  Nathan  Scott's  new  book,  The  Wild  Prayer 
of  Longing,  should  do  much  to  remedy  that  deficiency. 

In  many  ways,  Dr.  Scott's  new  book  is  the  logical  successor  to  his  two 
preceding  major  studies  of  the  contemporary  spirit.  The  Broken  Center  dealt 
with  the  classic  forms  of  anguished  responses  to  meaninglessness;  Negative 
Capability  treated  the  new  responses  which  revel  in  meaninglessness;  The  Wild 
Prayer  of  Longing  presents  a  response  which  finds  a  new  locus  for  meaning. 

The  book  consists  of  three  related  essays,  in  somewhat  differing  styles. 
The  first,  "The  Decline  of  the  Figural  Imagination,"  is  based  upon  Erich 
Auerbach's  contention  that  the  concept  of  figura  gave  the  old  Christian  cul- 
ture an  artistic  means  of  interweaving  past  and  present  in  a  metaphysical 
tapestry  of  hnked  events.  With  the  decline  of  the  notion  that  historical 
existence  is  unified  by  an  underlying  web  of  spiritual  significance,  the  world 
appears  as  a  complex  but  neutral  system  of  fact,  which  art  either  confronts  in 
its  bare  facticity  or  rejects  in  favor  of  human  interiority.  Dr.  Scott  suggests 
that  while  figuralism  had  to  die,  its  demise  need  not  have  led  to  this  unfortu- 
nate dichotomy  of  fact  and  thought.  The  alternative,  a  unified  field  of  parti- 
cipation between  man  and  world,  is  discussed  in  the  second  essay  under  the 
title  "The  Sacramental  Vision."  By  this.  Dr.  Scott  means  simply  the  proposi- 
tion that  certain  ordinary  objects,  actions,  words,  or  places  may  convey  to  us 
an  illumination  of  the  mystery  of  our  existence  through  the  indwelling  of  the 
Holy  in  them.  Since  the  numinosity  once  interpreted  by  traditional  notions 
of  God  has  today  dropped  out  of  our  history.  Dr.  Scott  proposes  the  rele- 
vance of  the  panentheistic  line  of  thought  stretching  from  Boehme  and 
Eckhart  to  Berdyaev  and  Tillich.  Significantly,  it  is  precisely  to  this  line  of 
thought  that  the  poets  have  already  gone  —  not  only  Roethke,  but  Robert 
Bly  and  others  not  mentioned  by  Dr.  Scott. 

The  chapter  on  "The  Example  of  Roethke,"  then,  is  a  study  at  some 
length  of  a  figure  who  is  the  greatest,  but  by  no  means  the  only,  contempo- 
rary poet  whose  work  recaptures  the  sacramental  dimension.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  chapter.  Dr.  Scott  describes  Roethke  as  a  model  of  Heideggerian  Gelas- 
senheit;  he  then  wisely  chooses  to  present  Roethke  in  terms  that  are 
Roethke's  own.  Whatever  other  figures  seem  relevant  are  placed  alongside 
rather  than  superimposed  upon  Roethke's  vision.  (Husserl  is  one  such  figure; 
and  though  Dr.  Scott  refrains  from  saying  so,  it  is  evident  that  Roethke  could 
be  termed  a  phenomenological  poet,  giving  us  in  concrete  terms  the  full 
hneaments  of  minimal  segments  of  pure  experience.) 

Roethke's  stance  is  deeply  oriented  towards  contemplation  of  the 
unexpected  numinosity  of  the  natural  world  or  of  the  human  beloved.  His 
communion  with  a  transmuted  Nature  sprang  from  his  own  selfhood;  hence 
Dr.  Scott  faults  him  for  having  one-sidedly  recovered  an  individualistic  sacra- 
mentalism,  without  an  adequate  regard  for  the  social  dimension  of  sacra- 
mental reality.  In  so  doing,  he  raises  a  contrasting  example  which  is  rather 
puzzhng.  In  saying  that  Yeats  had  a  political  dimension  altogether  beyond 
Roethke,  Dr.  Scott  quotes  all  but  the  last  two  lines  of  Yeats'  poem  "Politics." 
The  last  two  lines,  however,  make  it  clear  that  the  persona  of  the  poem  is 
unable  to  concentrate  on  politics  because  of  erotic  desire:  a  position  which  is 
curiously  similar  to  Roethke's.  The  minor  ambiguity  Dr.  Scott  thus  intro- 
duces is  all  the  more  puzzling  in  view  of  his  choosing  to  omit  all  reference  to 
those  contemporaries  of  Roethke  who  have  been  consistently  both  sacra- 
mental and  socially  concerned,  such  as  Denise  Levertov  or  Robert  Duncan. 

We  may  be  grateful  to  Dr.  Scott  for  having  introduced  Roethke  to  a  wider 
community;  his  analysis  provides  a  clear,  coherent  guide  to  a  large  and  some- 
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times  obscure  body  of  poetry,  and  supplies  a  theological  context  which  has 
long  needed  to  be  made  explicit.  One  hopes  that  his  book  will  impel  other 
theologians  to  investigate  the  other  facets  of  sacramental  vision  in  the  poets 
of  our  time;  thanks  to  a  long  overemphasis  on  secularity,  the  field  has  gone 
too  long  unexamined. 


Jerry  CuUum 
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Lee  W.  Gibbs 

MYTH  AND  THE  EXPERIENCE 
OF  TRANSCENDENT  MYSTERY 

Contemporary  western  man  lives  in  an  age  and  culture  which 
are  characterized  by  the  loss  of  any  viable  experience  of  trans- 
cendence^ and  by  the  erosion  of  any  lively  sense  of  religious 
mystery.'^  Furthermore,  the  long  process  of  secularization  which 
began  toward  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  has  now  almost  entirely 
rendered  meaningless  the  traditional  religious  rituals,  sacraments, 
symbols,  and  myths. 

This  contemporary  loss  of  the  experience  of  transcendence,  of 
the  wonder  caused  by  awe-inspiring  mystery,  and  of  the  meaning- 
fulness  of  religious  rites  and  beliefs  has  made  human  existence 
disgusting  and  pointlessly  absurd  for  many  sensitive  persons.  For 
others,  this  loss  is  recognized  and  lamented  only  in  moments  of 
crisis;  the  rest  of  the  time  they  get  along  comfortably  well  with 
their  practical  atheism,  content  with  their  routine  lives  which  are 
devoid  of  all  bright  exhilarating  heights  and  all  dark  terrifying 
depths. 

This  paper  attempts  to  speak  to  this  religious  plight  of  contem- 
porary western  man.  The  basic  argument  of  the  essay  can  be 
broken  down  into  two  different  but  intimately  related  theses.  (1) 
There  is  a  direct  correlation  between,  on  the  one  hand,  the  present 
loss  of  the  experience  of  transcendence  and  the  erosion  of  reli- 
gious mystery  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  popular  and  scientific 
debunking  of  myth  as  a  meaningful  and  valid  mode  of  expression 
and  communication  for  modern  man.  And  (2)  the  experience  of 
transcendent  mystery  is  an  enduring  and  essential  element  of  vital 
religious  experience  and  can  be  adequately  expressed  and  com- 
municated only  by  the  symbolic  imagery  incorporated  by  myth. 

I.  The  Contemporary   Loss  of  the  Experience  of  Transcendent 
Mystery 

Many  explanations  have  been  contrived  for  making  compre- 
hensible the  contemporary  "eclipse"  or  "death  of  God,"  this  dis- 
solution of  any  sense  of  transcendent  mystery.  The  primary 
explanation  —  which  is  the  presupposition  and  the  context  for  all 
others  —  is  the  impact  upon  modern  culture  of  science  in  both  its 
theoretical  and  applied  senses.  Science  has  revolutionized  the 
world  and  re-created  the  mind  of  modern  man  by  its  methods  and 
technological  results.  The  following  changes  in  the  thinking  and 
attitudes  of  modern  man  —  all  of  which  have  been  begotten  and/ or 
fostered  by  science  —  have  had  deleterious  consequences  for  any 
meaningful  and  relevant  experience  of  transcendence. 

1.  Modern  man  has  come  to  believe  that  knowledge  and  truth 
are  to  be  defined  as  that  which  can  either  be  demonstrated  (as  in 
mathematics)   or  be  shown  inductively  to  be  reasonably  certain 
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through  the  application  of  scientific  method  (as  in  the  empirical 
sciences).  The  rapid  growth  of  the  empirical  descriptive  sciences 
and  the  results  of  their  application  are  presented  as  evidence  for 
this  restriction  in  the  meaning  of  knowledge  and  truth.  The  nar- 
rowly empirical  understanding  of  knowledge  and  truth  has  led 
linguistic  analysts  to  doubt  whether  such  words  as  "God,"  "tran- 
scendence," and  "ultimate  mystery"  have  any  genuinely  specifi- 
able meaning  and  has  encouraged  many  theologians  to  dispense 
entirely  with  the  word  and  even  the  idea  of  "God." 

2.  The  ever-increasing  secularization  of  life  has  made  modern 
man  feel  more  and  more  at  home  in  this  world,  which  has  become 
for  him  the  exclusive  locus  of  meaning  and  value.  Secularized  man 
understands  himself,  his  environment,  and  all  events  solely  in 
terms  of  the  nexus  of  finite  physical  and  historical  causes  which 
are  accessible  to  scientific  and  historical  inquiry.  The  symbolic 
image  of  transcendence  has  lost  both  its  intelligibility  and  also  its 
meaning  for  human  existence;  therefore,  all  notions  of  any  mean- 
ingful mystery  which  transcends  the  finite  realm  have  been  relin- 
quished. Any  appeal  to  an  experience  of  transcendence  today  is 
regarded  by  modern  man  as  a  residual  or  vestigial  survival  of  emo- 
tional needs  which  must  now  be  maturely  and  responsibly  dealt 
with  and  satisfied  in  terms  of  this  world.  The  mysterious  has  come 
to  be  either  a  puzzle  to  be  solved  or  a  guilty  secret  to  be  exposed, 
either  an  intolerable  barrier  to  reason  or  the  mask  of  superstition 
used  by  scoundrels  and  frauds. 

3.  Scientific,  philosophical,  and  historical  applications  of  the 
theories  of  relativity  and  evolution,  where  both  truth  and  reality 
are  perceived  as  perspectival,  have  led  to  the  rejection  of  almost  all 
traditional  absolutes.  The  idea  of  a  transcendent,  unconditioned, 
absolute  Reality  beyond  all  relativities  is  itself  understood  in  the 
categories  of  its  datable  origin  and  developments.  Such  a  notion  is 
no  longer  regarded  as  the  expression  of  a  primordial  Reality  which 
is  a  necessary  correlative  to  the  psychological  demands  of  a  restless 
human  spirit. 

4.  The  modern  stress  upon  the  primacy  and  ultimacy  of  be- 
coming has  made  dynamic  events  and  forms  of  energy  the  basic 
realities  rather  than  some  transcendent,  static,  archetypal  realm  of 
unchanging  being.  Modern  man  emphasizes  the  spontaneity  and 
creativity  of  human  freedom,  the  constant  emergence  of  the  new 
and  unexpected  in  historical  existence,  and  the  open  historical 
future  which  man's  freedom  may  create.  Many  philosophers  and 
theologians  have  rejected  any  form  of  metaphysics  because  of 
their  understanding  of  metaphysics  as  inevitably  preoccupied  with 
the  transcendent  dimension  of  the  static  and  unchanging. 
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II.  The  "Debunking"  of  Myth  as  a  Meaningful  and  Vahd  Mode  of 
Expression  and  Communication 

The  same  radical  changes  in  modern  thinking  which  have  almost 
completely  exorcised  the  possibility  for  any  meaningful  contem- 
porary experience  of  transcended  mystery  have  also  been  at  work 
to  undermine  the  intelligibility  and  recognition  of  myth  as  a  mean- 
ingful mode  of  expression  and  communication  for  modern  man. 
Three  related  but  different  positions  which  have  contributed  to 
the  demise  of  respect  for  myth  can  be  distinguished:  (1)  the  pop- 
ular understanding  of  myth;  (2)  the  historical-evolutionary  under- 
standing of  myth;  and  (3)  the  existentialist-hermeneutical  interpre- 
tation of  myth. 

1.  The  Popular  Understanding  of  Myth.  In  an  age  dominated  by 
the  language  and  thought  patterns  of  science,  where  discursive 
reasoning  and  empirical  description  have  been  taken  to  be  the  ex- 
clusive language  of  meaning  and  truth,  myth  has  been  rejected  as 
an  illusion  and  fantasy,  the  opposite  of  "factual  scientific  truth." 
Thus,  in  popular  usage,  "myth"  is  that  which  is  not  true  and  yet 
still  believed;  "myth"  refers  to  a  body  of  facts  proven  to  be  inac- 
curate or  to  a  theory  that  should  be  abandoned  because  it  is  no 
longer  sound  in  the  light  of  new  data.  The  negative  attitudes 
toward  and  connotations  of  "myth"  result  in  the  use  of  the  word 
to  discredit  ideas  that  are  not  believed  in  and/or  liked.  Hence, 
"myth"  is  often  conceived  of  today  as  an  old  wives'  tale,  a  super- 
stition, or  a  blind  prejudice  which  ought  to  be  "exploded."^ 

2.  The  Historical-Evolutionary  Understanding  of  Myth.  The 
representatives  of  the  histohcal-evolutioneiry  approach  to  myth 
make  a  sharp  distinction  between  "primitive,"  "early,"  or  "ar- 
chaic" man  and  contemporary,  modern,  western  man.  The  premise 
is  assumed  that  modern  western  culture  with  its  scientific  outlook 
is  the  "latest"  in  time  and  therefore  represents  the  highest  stage  of 
evolutionary  development.  Earlier  cultures  must  be  regarded  as 
elementary  forms  of  modern  culture,  and  their  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion and  intelligence  has  to  be  estimated  by  the  degree  to  which 
their  thought  and  values  approximate  to  modern  thought  and 
values.  Therefore,  the  creation  of  myth  is  assigned  exclusively  to 
particular  early  periods  in  the  development  of  human  reason  or 
culture.  According  to  this  view,  myth  might  indeed  survive  into 
later  and  more  sophisticated  periods;  but  these  later  periods  would 
not  be  capable  of  producing  new  myths  and  would  increasingly 
cease  to  understand  the  traditional  myths.  Human  intellectual  de- 
velopment moves  irreversibly  away  from  myth  to  logical,  philo- 
sophical, and/or  scientific  modes  of  thought.  The  conclusion  is 
that  myth  represents  a  primitive  form  of  thought  and  discourse 
which  is  irrelevant,  at  least  in  that  form,  to  mature  society.  The 
contemporary    period    of    history    is    thus    designated    "a   post- 
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mythical  age."  Modern  man,  it  is  argued,  now  recognizes  myth  as 
myth;  the  concept  of  myth  does  not  even  exist  for  a  mythical  age 
but  emerges  only  when  the  myth  has  been  called  in  question."^ 

For  the  sake  of  clarity,  a  distinction  may  be  drawn  between 
scientific,  philosophical,  and  theological  variations  of  the  histori- 
cal-evolutionary interpretation  of  myth.  The  scientific  version 
attempts  to  rationalize  myths  by  making  them  all  aetiological,  that 
is,  faulty  causal  explanations  of  natural  phenomena.^  Primitive 
man  is  said  to  possess  a  "pre-scientific,"  "pre-rational,"  and/or 
"pre-logical"  mentality.  Myth  is  defined  as  a  particular  primitive 
mode  of  knowledge  or  science  which  tries  to  explain  the  mysteries 
of  natural  phenomena.  Presupposing  that  rational  thought  began 
with  pre-Socratic  Greek  philosophy  and  reached  its  fulfilment  in 
the  scientific  method  and  thinking  of  western  Europe,  the  mythi- 
cal knowledge  of  primitive  man  is  understood  to  be  the  rudimen- 
tary fumblings  toward  the  kind  of  scientific  knowledge  which  is 
now  dominant  in  modern  western  culture.  Primitive  consciousness, 
which  can  still  be  studied  in  living  primitive  populations,  is  judged 
to  be  intellectually  deficient  because  it  is  like  that  of  children  or 
of  the  mentally  deranged.  Archaic  man,  it  is  concluded,  arrived  at 
totally  erroneous  conclusions  regcirding  natural  cause  and  effect 
because  of  his  "primal  stupidity"  (Urdummheit),  which  is  the  true 
origin  of  all  myth. 

The  philosophical  variation  of  the  historical-evolutionary  ap- 
proach to  myth  understands  myth  to  be  a  kind  of  speculative 
philosophy,  metaphysics,  or  ontology  which  tries  to  construct  an 
all-embracing  world-view.^  Here  also,  as  in  the  scientific  version, 
great  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  evolution  of  rational,  critical 
thought  from  mythopoeic  (that  is,  "myth-making")  thought. 
Again,  the  decisive  step  which  marks  the  emancipation  of  rational 
thought  from  myth  was  that  taken  by  the  pre-Socratic  Greek  phi- 
losophers. Nevertheless,  rather  than  stressing  a  sudden  and  com- 
plete breach  with  older  ways  of  thought,  the  continuity  between 
the  earlist  rational  speculation  and  the  mythical  representation 
which  lay  behind  it  is  stressed.  The  differences  between  mytho- 
poeic and  pre-Socratic  thought  are  said  to  be  due  to  a  change  in 
man's  emotional  attitude  toward  the  world  or  "the  nature  of 
things"  rather  than  to  the  existence  of  a  distinctive,  primitive, 
pre-logical  mentality.  Mythical  thought  is  depicted  as  distorted  by 
subjective  projections,  wrapped  in  imagination,  tainted  with  fan- 
tasy, and  restricted  to  concrete  imagery  (as  opposed  to  the  ab- 
stractions of  abstract  thought).  Myth  therefore  lacks  the  univer- 
sality and  the  lucidity  of  theoretical  statement.  But  the  outward 
difference  really  disguises  an  inward  and  substantial  affinity  be- 
tween these  two  successive  phases  or  modes  of  expression  of  the 
same  consciousness.  Myths  are  disguised  philosophy;  the  imagery 
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of  myth  is  "the  carefully  chosen  cloak  for  abstract  thought."  The 
modes  of  thought  which  attain  to  clear  definition  and  explicit 
statement  in  philosophy  were  already  implicit  in  the  unreasoned 
intuitions  of  mythology.  The  implication  is  that  when  the  clear 
definition  and  explicit  statement  of  abstract  philosophical  con- 
cepts have  been  attained,  the  then  useless  and  inferior  symbolic 
imagery  of  myth  can  be  discarded. 

The  theological  version  of  the  historical-evolutionary  theory  of 
myth,  presupposing  a  very  sharp  distinction  between  nature  and 
history,  can  be  discerned  in  the  thought  of  such  Old  Testament 
scholars  as  Herman  Gunkel  and  Walther  Eichrodt  and  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Karl  Barth.^  Gunkel  distinguishes  between  "myths,"  which 
are  stories  about  the  gods,  and  "sagas,"  where  the  active  persons 
are  humans.  Myths  locate  man  in  society  and  place  society  in  the 
cyclical  and  therefore  repeatable  processes  of  nature.  The  emer- 
gence of  monotheism,  a  moral  view  of  religion,  and  an  historical 
view  of  reality  mark  the  demise  of  myth.  Mythical  thought  experi- 
ences the  divine  as  immanent  in  nature,  whereas  the  dominant 
tenet  of  Hebrew  thought,  according  to  this  interpretation,  is  the 
absolute  transcendence  of  God.  The  God  of  the  Hebrews  is  holy, 
sui  generis;  He  is  thus  not  to  be  identified  with  nature.  Yahweh 
transcends  nature  and,  thereby,  transcends  the  realm  of  mythical 
thought.  The  distinctiveness  of  Judaism  and  Christianity  is  found 
in  the  overcoming  or  supersession  of  mythic  thought  because  God 
is  made  transcendent  to  nature,  time  becomes  linear  and  purposive 
rather  than  cyclic,  and  historical  events  rather  than  nature  become 
infused  with  ultimate  meaning  and  significance.^ 

3.  The  Existentialist-Hermeneutical  Interpretation  of  Myth. 
The  existentialist-hermeneutical  theory  of  myth,  while  sharing 
many  of  the  presuppositions  and  views  of  the  historical-evolu- 
tionary approach,  has  several  chsiracteristics  which  differentiate  it 
from  other  interpretations  of  myth.  Dependent  upon  the  philo- 
sophical presuppositions  and  framework  of  Martin  Heidegger,  this 
school  defines  and  interprets  myth  as  the  expression  of  a  parti- 
cular understanding  of  human  existence  (Dasein,  Sein)  by  means 
of  an  objectifying  mode  of  thought.  Myth,  according  to  this  view, 
is  "objectifying  thinking"  (objectivierendes  Denkweise),  that  is, 
language  which  speaks  about  inward,  subjective  reality  by  making 
use  of  objective,  naturalistic  terms  and  categories  that  in  principle 
misrepresent  that  reality.  The  element  of  contradiction  is  essential 
to  this  existentialist-hermeneutical  definition  of  myth;  the  ap- 
parent cosmological,  worldly,  objectifying  meaning  of  mythical 
discourse  is  in  conflict  with  its  real  existential,  anthropological, 
non-objectifying  meaning.  This  understanding  of  myth  lies  behind 
the  "demythologizing  program"  (entmythologisierung)  of  Rudolf 
Bultmann.^   Bultmann,  unlike  older  liberal  theologians,  does  not 
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want  to  eliminate  myth  altogether;  rather,  he  wishes  to  translate 
mythical  discourse  into  a  non-mythical  language  which  is  consis- 
tent with  the  modern,  scientific  world  view.  The  modern  language 
in  which  Bultmann  has  chosen  to  re-interpret  myth  is  drawm  from 
existentialist  categories  of  man's  self -understanding  of  his  exi- 
stence in  the  world.  Bultmann  presupposes  that  there  is  valid  in- 
sight hidden  away  in  the  outmoded  and  undifferentiated  form  of 
mythical  discourse;  hence,  myth  is  recognized  as  the  vehicle  for 
meanings  which  must  now  be  expressed  in  other  ways  in  order 
that  it  may  be  meaningful  and  relevant  to  modern  man. 


III.  The  Indispensability  of  Myth  for  the  Experience   of  Tran- 
scendent Mystery 

All  attempts  to  dismiss  myth  as  ancient  untrue  fables  and  as 
primitive  science  or  philosophy  are  dangerously  misconceived;  so, 
likewise,  is  the  program  of  "demythologizing"  religious  and/or 
biblical  language.  These  attempts  are  misconceived  because  they 
misrepresent  the  true  nature  and  function  of  myth;  they  are  dan- 
gerous because  the  external  rejection  and  the  internal  repression  of 
myth  leaves  modern  man  impotent  either  to  tap  the  creative 
powers  and  resources  of  myth  or  to  become  aware  of  and  thereby 
defend  himself  against  the  demonic  perversions  and  applications  of 
myth  in  the  world  today. 

Throughout  the  remaining  parts  of  this  paper,  myth  will  be 
understood  to  be  an  imaginative,  numinous  story  which  utilizes 
multivalent  symbolic  images  to  relate  an  act  or  series. of  events  of 
ultimate  cosmic  significance.  The  definition  of  myth  as  "an  im- 
aginative story"  means  that  it  is  a  dramatic  narrative  which  may  or 
may  not  be  based  upon  historical  fact  but  which,  nevertheless,  has 
a  structure  of  temporality,  that  is,  it  has  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and 
an  end.  The  designation  of  myth  as  "a  numinous  story"  means 
that  the  narrative  has  grown  out  of  some  experience  of  tran- 
scendent mystery,  that  is,  of  some  immediate  feeling-perception  of 
an  all-encompassing  Whole  from  which  man  is  not  separated.  By 
"an  act  or  series  of  events  of  ultimate  cosmic  significance"  is 
meant  some  paradigmatic  act  or  series  of  events  which  open  up 
and  disclose  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  human  existence  and 
historical  destiny. 

Understood  in  this  way,  myth  —  far  from  misrepresenting  or 
falsifying  reality  —  speaks  quite  properly  with  respect  to  its  own 
dimension  of  meaning  and  truth.  And  furthermore,  since  myth  is 
the  appropriate  and  only  possible  way  of  expressing  and  communi- 
cating man's  experience  of  ultimate  transcendent  mystery,  mythi- 
cal discourse  cannot  be  translated  into  other  non-mythical  cate- 
gories. The  primary  language  of  religion  has  been  and  remains  the 
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language  of  myth  and  poetic  metaphor  and  not  the  referential 
discursive  prose  of  science.  A  closer  analysis  of  the  religious  ex- 
perience of  transcendence  and  the  linguistic  form  by  which  such 
experience  is  given  conscious  expression  and  communicated  to 
others  should  help  to  clarify  these  affirmations  about  the  nature 
and  function  of  myth. 

The  experience  of  transcendence  is  a  primary  and  irreducible  — 
though  by  no  means  exclusive  —  element  in  all  "true  religion";  it  is 
the  most  powerful  factor  in  keeping  religious  consciousness  alive. 
Without  the  experience  of  transcendence,  religion  loses  its  emo- 
tional vitality  and  degenerates  either  into  mere  intellectual  assent 
to  traditional,  orthodox  faith-propositions  or  into  shallow  moral 
activism  which  is  drastically  cut  off  from  the  deepest  sources  and 
motivations  for  action.  The  experience  of  transcendence  is  the 
intuitive  apprehension  of  the  numinous,  the  holy,  the  ultimate 
awe-inspiring  mystery.  The  principal  constituent  in  this  experience 
of  the  holy  is  a  certain  kind  of  feeling  or  mood  (Stimmung).  The 
holy  is  intuitively  "felt"  to  possess  both  positive  and  negative 
attributes  and  groups  of  attributes.  In  the  immediate  emotional 
apprehension  of  the  holy,  conscious  conceptualization  has  not  yet 
differentiated  the  primordial  unity  of  opposites  in  ultimate  Real- 
ity into  polarities.  The  ambivalent,  paradoxical  simultaneity  of 
good  and  evil,  friendly  and  terrible,  divine  and  demonic,  are  ex- 
perienced in  the  holy  as  an  undifferentiated  unity.  Because  the 
holy  combines  so  many  contradictory  attributes,  its  nature  can 
neither  be  visualized  nor  represented  in  a  clear  conceptual  manner. 

Moreover,  the  specific  feeling  involved  in  such  an  experience 
also  defies  description  by  the  ordinary  usage  of  words.  The  feeling 
or  mood  which  predominates  in  the  experience  of  the  holy  is  a 
higher  unity  holding  in  tension  contradictory  feelings  of  pain  and 
pleasure,  fear  and  fascination.  Such  ambivalent  feeling  experiences 
are  perfectly  real  experiences;  yet  the  ordinary  usage  of  words 
cannot  describe  them  literally  and  accurately  with  any  adequacy 
whatsoever.  Therefore,  there  can  be  no  direct  linguistic  expression 
or  communication  of  the  complex  feeling-state  which  is  the  pri- 
mary constituent  of  the  experience  of  transcendence. 

Nevertheless,  the  experience  of  transcendence  is  not  thereby  to 
be  dismissed  as  merely  private,  subjective,  and,  therefore,  com- 
pletely incommunicable.  For  feelings  can  be  and  are  expressed  and 
communicated  through  the  most  elementary  of  all  forms  of 
human  symbolism,  namely,  the  portrayal  of  feelings  through  facial 
expressions,  vocal  inflections,  and  instinctive  and  deliberate  bodily 
gestures.  Furthermore,  feelings  are  perceived  by  consciousness  and 
therefore  do  possess  a  cognitive  dimension.  Thus,  even  though 
words  cannot  describe  feeling  experiences  literally  and  directly, 
they  can  be  used  metaphorically  and  indirectly  to  depict  the  un- 
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derlying  feeling  or  mood  through  the  imaginative  intuition  of 
symbolic  images. 

Symbolic  images  are  specific,  pictorial,  psychic  images  which 
"bring  together"  or  join  rational  and  irrational,  positive  and  nega- 
tive, conscious  and  unconscious  elements  —  elements  from  both 
inner  and  outer  worlds.  Symbolic  images  are  "multivalent"  or 
"polysemous"  because  the  diverse  and  contradictory  elements 
united  in  them  are  so  great  and  multifarious.  This  capacity  of 
symbolic  images  to  bring  together  in  dramatic  unity  the  most 
incongruous,  contradictory  elements  explains  why  their  meaning  is 
ultimately  inexhaustible  and  ineradicable.  Only  discursive  reason 
finds  difficulty  in  turning  from  one  level  of  meaning  to  another. 
Imaginative  intuition  is  not  disturbed  or  discomforted  to  find  that 
the  same  symbolic  image  bears  meanings  which  if  taken  separately 
would  appear  to  be  incompatible.  Imaginative  intuition  does  not 
take  them  separately.  The  complex  and  varied  meanings  of  a 
symbolic  image  are  imaginatively  intuited  as  an  original  and  in- 
separable unity. 

The  origin  of  symbolic  images  at  the  creative  end  of  the  process 
and  their  recognition  at  the  receiving  end  are  both  primarily  im- 
aginative and  intuitive  affairs.  This  is  why  symbolic  images  are 
distinguished  from  conventional  (and  therefore  replaceable)  signs 
which  refer  or  point  to  individual  objects.^  ^  Symbolic  images  are 
not  arbitrary  contrivances  which  may  be  intentionally  produced 
and  then  consciously  and  willfully  manipulated.  Rather,  like  living 
organisms,  they  are  born  through  an  intuitive  insight  of  imagina- 
tion, grow  and  flourish  when  their  meaning  is  immediately  trans- 
parent, and  die  when  they  no  longer  evoke  a  lively  response  in  the 
group  where  they  originally  found  expression. 

Symbolic  images  are  given  linguistic  expression  in  verbal  utter- 
ances which  are  not  direct  descriptions  of  the  feeling-state. 
Symbolic  images  are,  instead,  descriptions  of  concrete  particular 
objects,  scenes,  or  actions  which  express  or  call  up  feelings  by  the 
indirect  but  powerful  workings  of  association.^  ^  All  meaningful 
and  true  symbolic  images  evoke  or  suggest  their  meaning.  The 
same  kind  of  feelings  tend  to  call  up  the  same  kind  of  symbolic 
images,  and  the  same  kind  of  symbolic  images  meet  with  the  same 
kind  of  recognition  by  evoking  the  same  kind  of  feelings. 

Throughout  the  entire  history  of  the  human  race,  man  has 
demonstrated  the  capacity  for  producing  and  recognizing  symbolic 
images.  In  all  times  and  places,  the  same  recurring  symbolic  images 
are  to  be  found  throughout  myths,  folklore,  rituals,  doctrines,  all 
the  arts,  dreams,  fantasies,  and  waking  visions  of  both  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  people.  There  are  indeed  differences  introduced 
by  cultural  contingency,  but  such  differences  are  more  matters  of 
idiom  than  of  substance  or  theme.  Although  rational  and  scientific 
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explanations  differ  and  conflict  as  to  how  this  unmistakable  simi- 
larity came  to  exist,  traditional  symbolic  images  have  always  made 
their  own  immensely  powerful  impression  upon  human  imagina- 
tion and  intuition  because  they  continue  to  preserve  and  to  evoke 
determinate  feeling  experiences.  They  can  evoke  determinate  feel- 
ing experiences  because  they  are  the  expressive  forms  of  those 
experiences,  that  is,  the  symbolic  images  are  the  form  in  which  the 
feeling  experiences  have  been  brought  to  conscious  awareness. 
Without  such  symbolic  images,  feeling  experiences  and  the  realities 
apprehended  by  feeling  would  be  both  incommunicable  and  lost 
forever.  Since  symbolic  images  contain  the  reality  which  they  ex- 
press and  evoke  within  themselves,  they  cannot  be  translated  or  re- 
duced into  language  which  is  directly  descriptive  and  functions  only 
at  the  referential  sign  level  of  signification. 

The  determinate  feeling-state  (Stimmung)  which  is  predominant 
in  the  experience  of  transcendence  is  a  feeling  of  all-encompassing, 
all-embracing  Wholeness.  ^  ■^  In  the  experience  of  transcendence, 
the  self  is  affected  by  a  whole  or  totality  which  transcends  and  at 
the  same  time  encloses  the  person  having  the  experience.  The 
mode  of  perception  characteristic  of  the  feeling  of  the  Whole  is 
participation,  for  the  person  perceiving  the  Whole  is  a  part  within 
the  Whole  and  cannot,  therefore,  take  a  position  outside  the 
Whole  where  he  can  observe  and  describe  it  directly  and  literally. 

This  feeling  of  all-encompassing,  all-embracing  Wholeness  has 
been  described  phenomenologically  by  Rudolf  Otto  as  "the  awful 
and  fascinating  mystery"  (mysterium  tremendum  et  fascinans). 
The  experience  of  the  Holy  (das  Heilige,  das  Numinose)  is  charac- 
terized on  the  one  hand  by  a  daunting  religious  dread  which  pre- 
cipitates an  overwhelming  perception  of  "creature  feeling,"  that  is, 
an  immediate  intuition  of  one's  finitude  and  absolute  dependence 
upon  an  ultimate  and  unconditioned  Reality  which  infinitely  tran- 
scends the  finite  self.  The  experience  of  the  Holy  is  characterized 
on  the  other  hand  by  an  irresistible,  bewitching  attraction  to  pos- 
sess, be  identified  with,  or  participate  in  the  demonic-divine  Re- 
ality. These  two  emotional  qualities  of  the  experience  of  the 
numinous,  namely,  the  daunting  and  the  fascinating,  unite  in  a 
dramatic  tension  of  contrasts  to  produce  the  ambivalent  —  and 
therefore  non-visual  and  non-conceptual  —  character  of  the  aware- 
ness of  consciousness  of  the  numinous.  Both  the  ambiguous  feel- 
ing-state which  predominates  in  the  experience  of  transcendence 
and  also  the  reality  of  the  all-encompassing  Whole  which  evokes 
that  feeling-state  become  conscious,  are  expressed,  and  are  com- 
municated to  others  only  through  symbolic  images. 

A  myth  incorporates  in  dramatic  story  form  various  symbolic 
images  which  figuratively  suggest  and  evoke  experiences  of  the 
numinous.    Moreover,    just    as   an   individual   myth   embodies   a 
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"system"  or  "cluster"  of  symbolic  images  to  suggest  a  complex 
unity  or  whole,  so  myths  have  a  strong  tendency  to  stick  together 
and  form  encyclopaedic  aggregates.  What  may  be  called  "a  com- 
plete myth"  is  a  complex  unity  of  mythic  stories  which  sets  forth 
a  drama  of  universal  significance  in  which  the  individual  person 
may  participate,  thereby  giving  meaning,  purpose,  and  structure  to 
human  life  with  all  of  its  fluctuating  pleasure  and  pain,  joy  and 
despair,  happiness  and  misery.  All  of  human  life,  from  birth  to 
death  and  to  whatever  lies  beyond  death,  is  given  meaning  and 
expression  in  a  complete  myth. 

IV.   Conclusion 

This  paper  has  argued  that  the  experience  of  transcendence  is  an 
irreducible  and  persistent  element  of  all  genuine  religious  experi- 
ence, and  that  the  religious  experience  of  transcendent  mystery 
can  only  be  given  expression  and  communicated  through  the 
symbolic  images  incorporated  by  myth.  This  argument  should  not 
be  construed  either  as  an  attack  against  science  and  its  technologi- 
cal application  or  as  a  revolt  against  human  rationality  as  such. 
The  attack  and  revolt  are  directed  toward  the  popular  positivism 
or  scientism  and  the  philosophical  rationalism  which  claim  that 
scientific  knowledge  and  logical  conceptualization  are  the  only 
kind  of  knowledge  and  truth  that  now  exist  or  ever  should  have 
existed.  The  argument  of  this  paper  is  instead  an  attempt  to  vindi- 
cate myth  as  the  expression  of  an  intuitive  form  of  knowledge  and 
truth  distinct  from  science  and  discursive  reason  and  yet  valid  in 
its  own  right.  For  with  respect  to  its  story  level  of  meaning  and 
truth,  myth  speaks  properly  and  adequately;  it  cannot  be  reduced 
to  or  reexpressed  in  some  other  form  of  language.  Myth,  just  as 
the  symbolic  images  which  it  embodies,  contains  the  reality  it 
expresses  and  evokes  within  itself.  Myth  defies  paraphrase,  transla- 
tion, and  allegorization  because  the  reality  which  it  symbolizes  is 
suggested  or  evoked  by  the  myth  itself  and  cannot  be  experienced 
apart  from  it.  The  truth  of  mythical  discourse  consists  primarily  in 
its  ability  to  create  a  feeling  of  Wholeness  which  gives  a  new  sense 
of  personal  integrity  and  of  an  over-all  meaningfulness  to  human 
existence.  Thus,  myths  are  to  be  verified  by  experience  (both 
private  and  public)  just  as  surely  as  scientific  descriptions  are  vali- 
dated by  experience;  but  both  are  verified  by  qualitatively  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  experience. 

Furthermore,  the  argument  of  this  paper  for  the  indispensa- 
bility  and  irreplaceability  of  myth  should  not  be  dismissed  simply 
as  another  example  of  what  has  somewhat  facetiously  been  called 
"mythomania"^  ^  or  another  romantic  protest  advocating  some 
kind  of  neo-primitivism.  There  is  indeed  a  very  real  sense  in  which 
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modern  man  with  his  newly  acquired  scientific  knowledge  and 
historical  self-consciousness  has  lost  the  innocence  of  imagination 
out  of  which  spontaneous  myth-making  can  come.  Modern  man's 
myths  are  sophisticated  and  self-conscious,  often  being  manipu- 
lated to  support  an  ideology  for  political,  social,  or  therapeutic 
purposes.  The  modern  era  is  the  first  to  have  understood  the  re- 
ality and  dynamics  of  myth  sufficiently  well  to  employ  it  con- 
sciously in  order  to  manipulate  entire  nations  into  courses  of 
action  which  they  rationally  and  morally  abhor.  Whenever  some- 
thing emerges  into  self-conscious  awareness,  it  is  no  longer  alto- 
gether unknown,  although  it  may  not  be  possible  to  give  an 
exhaustive  explanation  of  it  in  terms  of  rational  and  scientific 
categories.  The  power  and  meaning  of  myth  are  known  primarily 
and  predominantly  in  terms  of  intuition.  As  this  intuitive  knowl- 
edge rises  nearer  to  the  surface,  it  becomes  more  and  more  acces- 
sible to  rational  and  scientific  consideration.  This  rational  and 
scientific  consideration  in  its  turn  has  a  profound  impact  on  the 
deeper  levels  of  the  human  psyche. 

Modern  man's  self-conscious  recognition  of  the  reality  and  func- 
tion of  myth  has  rendered  impossible  the  return  to  any  archaic 
primitive  naivite.  Therefore,  myth  is  inevitably  for  modern  man 
"broken  myth,"  that  is,  myth  which  is  understood  as  myth  and 
yet  not  replaceable.^'*  This  means  that  myth  can  no  longer  be 
taken  to  be  true  in  a  direct,  literal,  scientific,  descriptive  sense.  Yet 
the  figurative,  metaphorical,  symbolic  meaning  and  truth  of  myth 
not  only  remain  but  are  actually  liberated  and  increased  by  being 
distinguished  from  scientific  and  discursive  modes  of  meaning  and 
truth. 

For  contemporary  western  man,  secularized  though  he  may  be, 
does  continue  to  manifest  a  profound  need  for  myth.^  ^  The  art  of 
myth-making  is  not  dead.  The  age-old  mythical  themes  and 
symbols  appear  under  some  new  guises  in  the  rituals,  dreams,  and 
fantasies  of  modern  men,  in  the  plots  of  stage,  cinema,  science 
fiction,  and  detective  stories  of  our  time;  but  they  are  there.  Inso- 
far as  modern  man  remains  unaware  of  the  reality  and  power  of 
myths  in  today's  world,  or  insofar  as  he  inwardly  represses  mythic 
themes  and  symbolic  images  into  the  unconscious  levels  of  his 
psyche  while  outwardly  suppressing  miythic  language,  he  will  find 
himself  impotent  to  deal  with  either  the  potentially  creative 
and/or  the  perverse  and  demonic  power  of  current  religious,  politi- 
cal, and  social  myths.  Far  from  dangerously  denying  the  reality 
and  power  of  myth,  contemporary  man  needs  to  utilize  and 
synthesize  the  vast  accumulation  of  factual  data  on  myth  gathered 
by  modern  scholarship  so  that  he  may  understand  its  nature  and 
its  function  more  clearly.  The  methodology  for  approaching  the 
study  of  myth  today  must  definitely  be  metacritical  and  interdisci- 
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plinary,  that  is,  it  must  attempt  to  justify  and  yet  integrate  in- 
sights into  the  nature  and  function  of  myth  attained  by  the  vari- 
ous methods  of  investigation  used  by  the  specialized  sciences  of 
philology,  literary  criticism,  history  and  phenomenology  of  reli- 
gion and  art,  psychoanalysis,  sociology,  anthropology,  philosophy, 
and  theology. 

And  while  pursuing  the  rational  understanding  of  the  meaning 
of  traditional  and  contemporary  myths,  contemporary  man  will  at 
the  same  time  be  exposing  himself  to  their  unconscious,  non- 
rational  impact  upon  his  feeling,  imagination,  and  intuition.  For 
contemporary  man  to  rediscover  the  reality  and  power  of  myth 
would  thus  imply  a  potential  rediscovery  of  the  experience  of 
transcendent  mystery.  This  is  so  because  the  symbolic  images  and 
mythical  stories  which  give  expression  to  past  experiences  of  tran- 
scendent mystery  still  retain  their  innate  power  to  evoke  such 
experiences  in  others.  The  symbolic  images  and  mythical  stories 
united  into  a  complete  myth  which  embraces  the  creation,  fall, 
redemption,  and  consummation  of  all  things  still  possess  the 
power  —  if  only  they  be  allowed  to  make  their  own  direct  and 
non-rational  impact  upon  the  imagination  —  to  render  "the  omi- 
nous, hollow  noun,  God"  a  living  intuition.  This  living  intuition 
alone  can  overcome  the  alienation,  emptiness,  and  absurdity  of  a 
contemporary  secularized  existence. 


NOTES 

^  "Transcendence"  is  a  symbolic  image  which  depicts  the  relation  of  God 
and  the  world.  Derived  from  the  Latin  trans,  "over,"  and  scandere,  "to 
climb,"  the  word  suggests  God's  apartness  from  or  elevation  above  the  world. 
The  "height"  image,  when  applied  to  God  as  "high  up,"  also  embraces  associ- 
ated notions  of  all  that  height  means  for  human  existence  —  power,  vision, 
value,  and  so  on.  The  polar  opposite  of  "transcendence"  is  "immanence," 
which  is  used  to  point  to  God's  presence  or  indwelling  in  the  world.  The  polar 
terms  of  transcendence  and  immanence  may  be  taken  together:  God  is  at  the 
same  time  above  the  world  and  in  the  world;  they  may  also  be  mutually 
exclusive:  God  is  wholly  apart  from  the  world  or  wholly  in  it.  Traditional 
Judaeo-Christian  theology  has  consistently  asserted  that  God  is  paradoxically 
both  above  the  world  and  also  in  it,  that  is,  he  is  transcendent,  existing 
independently  of  men  and  things,  but  he  is  also  immanent  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word. 

^  "Mystery"  is  also  a  symbolic  image  based  upon  that  which  is  hidden  or 
secret  in  the  sense  of  that  which  is  alien,  uncomprehended,  or  unexplained. 
The  inconceivable  and  inexpressible  nature  of  the  Reality  encountered  in  the 
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experience  of  transcendence  has  been  perceptively  related  by  Paul  Tillich  to 
the  etymology  of  the  word  "mystery":  "'Mystery,'  in  this  proper  sense,  is 
derived  from  muein,  'closing  the  eyes'  or  'closing  the  mouth.'  In  gaining 
ordinary  knowledge  it  is  necessary  to  open  one's  eyes  in  order  to  grasp  the 
object  and  to  open  one's  mouth  in  order  to  communicate  with  other  persons 
and  to  have  one's  insights  tested.  A  genuine  mystery,  however,  is  experienced 
in  an  attitude  which  contradicts  the  attitude  of  ordinary  cognition.  The  eyes 
are  'closed'  because  the  genuine  mystery  transcends  the  act  of  seeing,  of 
confronting  objects  whose  structures  and  relations  present  themselves  to  a 
subject  for  his  knowledge.  Mystery  characterizes  a  dimension  which  'pre- 
cedes' the  subject-object  relationship.  The  same  dimension  is  indicated  in  the 
'closing  of  the  mouth.'  It  is  impossible  to  express  the  experience  of  mystery 
in  ordinary  language,  because  this  language  has  grown  out  of,  and  is  bound  to, 
the  subject-object  scheme.  If  mystery  is  expressed  in  ordinary  language,  it 
necessarily  is  misunderstood,  reduced  to  another  dimension,  desecrated" 
(Systematic  Theology  [Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1951],  1:108- 
09). 

^  The  following  definition  of  myth  used  by  Robert  Graves  presupposes  this 
popular  usage  of  the  word:  "Myth  is  the  study  of  whatever  religious  or  heroic 
legends  are  so  foreign  to  a  student's  experience  that  he  cannot  believe  them 
to  be  true.  Hence  the  English  adjective  'mythical,'  'incredible' ..."  (Larousse 
Encyclopaedia  of  Mythology  [London:  Paul  Hamlyn,  1959],  p.v.). 

^  Thomas  J.  J.  Altizer  reflects  this  view  in  a  recent  essay:  "Indeed,  it  should 
be  emphasized  that  the  very  word  'myth'  indicates  a  loss  of  the  meaning  —  or 
reality  —  to  which  myth  points.  For  a  conscious  awareness  of  the  mythical  as 
a  distinct  language  arises  only  when  man  has  established  a  gulf  between 
himself  and  the  sacred.  The  'mythical'  appears  only  when  the  reality  to  which 
it  refers  can  no  longer  immediately  be  grasped  .  .  .  This  means  that  the  reality 
to  which  myth  refers  can  never  be  sensed  as  'real'  by  the  modern  conscious- 
ness .  .  .  Myth  can  in  no  authentic  sense  embody  what  the  modern  conscious- 
ness recognizes  as  truth  .  .  .  Consequently  modem  man  is  doomed  to  hve  in 
an  a-mythical  world"  ("The  Rehgious  Meaning  of  Myth  and  Symbol,"  in 
Truth,  Myth,  and  Symbol,  ed.  Thomas  J.  J.  Altizer,  William  A.  Beardslee,  and 
J.  Harvey  Young  [Englewood  Chffs,  N.  J.:  Prentice  Hall,  1962] ,  p.  91). 

^  Edith  Hamilton  echoes  the  wide-spread  notion  that  mythology  is  primi- 
tive science:  "According  to  the  most  modem  idea,  a  real  myth  has  nothing  to 
do  with  religion.  It  is  an  explanation  of  something  in  nature  .  .  .  Myths  are 
early  science,  the  result  of  men's  first  trying  to  explain  what  they  saw  around 
them"  (Mythology;  Timeless  Tales  of  Gods  and  Heroes  [New  York:  The 
New  American  Library,  1940],  p.  19).  Although  Rudolf  Bultmann  generally 
defines  mythology  as  "the  use  of  imagery  to  express  the  otherworldly  in 
terms  of  this  world  and  the  divine  in  terms  of  human  life,  the  other  side  in 
terms  of  this  side,"  he  and  many  of  his  followers  ambiguously  and  inconsis- 
tently include  primitive  science  or  cosmology  (that  is,  the  biblical  view  of  the 
three-storied  universe)  under  the  heading  of  "myth."  See,  for  example,  Bult- 
mann's  key  essay  in  Kerygma  and  Myth,  ed.  H.  W.  Bartsch  (New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers,  1961),  pp.  18-21. 
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^  The  theory  that  myth  is  is  a  primitive  form  of  philosophy  or  metaphysical 
speculation  can  be  found  in  such  important  and  influential  works  as  the 
following:  F.  M.  Cornford,  From  Religion  to  Philosophy;  A  Study  in  the 
Origins  of  Western  Speculation  (Harper  &  Brothers,  1957);  H.  and  H.  A. 
Frankfort,  John  A.  Wilson,  Thorkild  Jacobsen,  Before  Philosophy;  The  Intel- 
leclural  Adventure  of  Ancient  Man  (Baltimore:  Penguin,  1963),  esp.  pp.  7 
and  15;  and  Karl  Barth,  Church  Dogmatics  (Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark,  1958), 
I  pt.  1:84-85. 

^  Karl  Barth,  in  his  comparison  of  "the  biblical  creation  saga"  with  "the 
genuinely  mythical  texts"  of  the  Babylonian  epic  Enuma  elish,  writes  as 
follows:  "In  relation  to  the  other  biblical  passages  which  touch  on  creation,  it 
has  been  said  that  in  Israel  myth  has  been  'historicised'  and  rendered  'impo- 
tent' as  myth;  that  it  has  no  autonomy  but  remains  only  in  individual  cases  as 
a  'poetic  ornament'  (W.  Eichrodt,  Theol.  d.  A.  T.,  Vol.  II,  1935,  p.  56).  But 
'historicised'  myth  is  not  myth  but  a  saga  which,  although  it  may  work  with 
mythical  materials,  differs  sharply  from  myth  in  fact  that  it  does  seriously 
and  without  any  afterthought  try  to  say  how  things  actually  were"  (Church 
Dogmatics,  III,  pt.  1:87). 

^  There  is  a  far  more  adequate  and  satisfactory  historical-evolutionary' 
theory  of  man's  intellectual  development  which  preserves  the  values  of 
modern  science  and  its  technology  and  yet  differentiates  between  different 
modes  of  meaning  and  truth  without  rejecting  all  intuitive  knowledge  and 
truth  embodied  by  symbolic  images,  myths,  and  actions.  Rather  than  con- 
ceiving of  the  evolution  of  human  consciousness  as  an  irreversible,  linear 
process  from  a  mythical  mode  of  thought  to  speculative  philosophy  and 
ultimately  to  modern  scientific  knowledge,  the  evolution  of  human  con- 
sciousness is  understood  to  be  a  "complexifying"  process,  that  is,  a  multipli- 
cation of  levels  of  awareness,  knowledge,  and  truth.  This  theory  affirms  that 
man's  intellectual  development  has  moved  from  an  undifferentiated  to  a  dif- 
ferentiated kind  of  thinking.  According  to  this  view,  "primitive"  or  "archaic" 
thinking  is  not  wholly  mythical;  on  the  contrary,  myths,  speculative  hypothe- 
ses, and  empirical  descriptions  all  interpenetrate  each  other  in  an  undifferenti- 
ated way.  They  are  all  equally  "primordial."  No  mode  of  primitive  under- 
standing is  superseded  or  eliminated  during  the  development  of  human 
understanding;  they  all  persist.  Man  first  distinguishes  them,  then  orders 
them,  and  finally  in  the  modem  period  separates  them  into  independent 
realms.  This  evolutionary  scheme  is  expounded  by  Herbert  W.  Richardson  in 
Toward  an  American  Theology  (New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  1967),  esp.  pp. 
50-51,  and  in  Nun,  Witch,  and  Playmate;  The  Americanization  of  Sex  (New 
York:  Harper  &  Row,  1971),  esp.  p.  16  et  passim.  Richardson's  evolutionary 
scheme  bears  much  similarity  to  the  "neoevolutionary"  theory  of  Robert  N. 
Bellah  in  "Religious  Evolution,"  American  Sociological  Review  29  (1964) 
358-74. 

^  Bultmann  is  followed  in  this  understanding  of  myth  by  such  prominent 
contemporary  theologians  as  Gerhard  Ebeling,  Ernst  Fuchs,  Fritz  Buri,  and 
Schubert  Ogden. 
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^  ^  For  the  distinction  between  signs  and  symbols,  see  Paul  Tillich,  Dynamics 
of  Faith  (New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  1958),  pp.  41-43;  "The  Religious 
Symbol,"  Daedalus  87  (1958)  3-5;  and  Theology  of  Culture  (New  York: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1959),  pp.  54-60. 

^  ^  The  proper  criterion  for  evaluating  the  meaning  and  truth  of  the  "free 
association"  of  feelings  and  symbolic  images  should  be  the  immediate,  spon- 
taneous, intuitive  recognition  of  the  "rightness,"  "fittingness,"  and  "inevita- 
bility" of  the  symbolic  images  themselves.  Only  a  certain  intrinsic  similarity 
and  correspondence  between  the  objects,  scenes,  or  actions  on  the  one  side 
and  the  inner  experiences  of  feelings  on  the  other  side  can  give  rise  to  sym- 
bolic images.  A  very  concise  compendium  of  associated  symbolic  images  as 
they  have  emerged  in  literature  may  be  found  in  Northrop  Frye,  Fables  of 
Identity;  Studies  in  Poetic  Mythology  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  &  World, 
1963),  pp.  15-16  and  19-20. 

^  ^  This  discussion  of  "wholes"  being  the  proper  object  of  feeling  is  indebted 
to  Herbert  W.  Richardson's  suggestive  interpretation  of  a  whole  being  "a 
complex,  unified  system  of  individual  entities  and  the  nexus  of  internal  rela- 
tions existing  between  those  entities."  See  Toward  an  American  Theology, 
pp.  56  ff. 

^  ^  Philip  Rahv  has  recently  caricatured  the  victim  of  "mythomania"  as  a 
sheer  enthusiast  "who  blows  up  myth  into  a  universal  panacea,  proclaiming 
that  the  'reintegration  of  the  myth'  will  not  only  save  the  arts  but  will  lend  to 
no  less  than  the  cure  of  modem  ills  and  ultimate  salvation."  See  "The  Myth 
and  the  Powerhouse,"  Partisan  Review  20  (1953)  635. 

^^  For  an  exposition  of  the  notion  and  ramifications  of  "broken  myth,"  see 
Tillich,  Dynamics  of  Faith,  pp.  50-53.  There  are  similarities  between  what 
Tillich  means  by  "broken  myth"  and  what  I  understand  Paul  Ricoeur  to 
mean  by  myth  which  has  been  "demythologized"  but  not  "demythicized." 
See  Ricoeur's  The  Symbolism  of  Evil,  trans.  Emerson  Buchanan  (New  York: 
Harper  &  Row,  1967),  pp.  350-53. 

^  ^  Jacques  EUul  has  called  attention  to  the  reality  and  function  of  several  of 
the  most  important  myths  of  modern  man  —  including  the  myths  of  science 
and  history  -  in  "Modem  Myths,"  Diogenes  23  (1958),  23-40.  Mircea  Eliade 
has  also  called  attention  to  mythic  "survivals"  in  the  modern  world,  although 
he  argues  that  myth  has  to  a  great  extent  been  repressed  by  modern  man  into 
the  obscurer  levels  of  the  psyche;  see  Myths,  Dreams,  and  Mysteries  (New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1960),  pp.  24-38. 
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Charles  M.  Olsen 

COMMUNITY  EUROPA: 
NEW  FORMS  OF  THE  CHURCH 

The  parish  congregation  for  years  has  been  the  basic  form  of 
Christian  community  on  the  American  scene.  Strategies  for  church 
growth  have  centered  on  the  estabhshment  and  expansion  of  the 
congregation.  But  new  influences  on  the  horizon  are  forcing  the 
church  to  take  a  new  look  at  itself  —  to  open  the  door  to  new 
patterns  of  congregational  life  and  to  optional  forms  of  Christian 
community  outside  the  traditional  congregation.  The  COCU  plan 
of  union,  for  instance,  suggested  a  parish  plan  which  would  legiti- 
mate and  include  a  variety  of  community  forms.  The  proliferation 
of  house  church  groups  and  religious  communes  further  fuels  the 
inquiry.  The  report  which  follows  is  a  brief  analysis  of  a  summer 
of  inquiry  in  Europe  which  was  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Na- 
tional Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  as 
a  means  of  gathering  information  which  might  contribute  to  the 
development  of  new  and  alternate  forms  of  Christian  community 
in  America.  The  study  focused  around  the  theme,  "Effective 
Forms  of  Christian  Community  —  With  Special  Emphasis  on  the 
House  Church." 

EXTENT 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it  —  the  "in"  word  for  the  church 
in  Europe  is  "community."  It  is  used  freely  by  the  Jesus  People 
types  who  are  meeting  to  pray  and  evangelize;  by  renewal  groups 
that  are  attempting  to  buUd  new  models  of  communities  (from 
contract  groups  to  communes);  by  the  more  radical  political  ac- 
tion groups  who  are  focusing  upon  the  necessity  for  the  world  to 
become  "community." 

One  way  to  document  this  is  to  point  to  the  number  of  con- 
ferences that  were  held  in  1972.  They  were: 

(1)  A  house  church  consultation  in  Glasgow,  Scotland  in  May; 

(2)  A  conference  for  new  "communities"  in  Jugon,  France  on 
Pentecost; 

(3)  A  conference  with  50  participants  of  new  communities 
from  all  over  Europe  in  Brussels,  Belgium  in  July.  The  special 
consultant  for  this  group  was  Arnold  Nesti,  an  Italian  who  au- 
thored the  book,  An  Alter  Church; 

(4)  A  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  in  Utrecht,  Netherlands  in  August.  The  theme  of  this 
conference  was  "community"  and  over  70  persons  came  two  days 
early  to  live  in  a  variety  of  new-form  communities  in  the  Nether- 
lands area.  This  was  coordinated  by  Rex  Davis  of  the  World  Coun- 
cil of  Churches'  staff. 

In  addition  to  these  conferences,  a  variety  of  conference  centers 
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around  Europe  featured  "community."  They  were: 

(1)  The  lona  Community  of  Scotland  which  used  "communi- 
ty" as  its  theme  for  all  of  its  summer  conferences; 

(2)  The  Center  for  Christian  Unity  at  Wetzhausen,  Germany 
which  oriented  all  of  its  conferences  around  the  community  which 
is  possible  for  Catholics,  Lutherans  and  Free  Church  participants; 

(3)  The  L'bri  Fellowship  of  Switzerland  which  receives  thou- 
sands of  young  people  per  year.  The  very  orthodox  leadership  has 
been  talking  about  the  necessity  of  orthodoxy  of  doctrine.  They 
are  now  putting  "orthodoxy  of  community"  on  a  par  with  that; 

(4)  The  Taize  Community  in  France  which  attempts  to  model 
community  for  the  conferees.  This  is  central  to  the  discussion  of 
the  thousands  of  people  who  visit  there  (16,000  young  people- 
worshiped  there  at  Easter  and  thousands  flood  to  Taize  during  the 
summer). 

Periodicals  and  news  articles  also  confirm  the  presence  of  newly 
developing  communities.  In  nearly  every  language  someone  had 
published  a  "directory  of  new  communities."  Hans-Rudi  Weber  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  had  edited  a  special  booklet  on  the 
house  church  in  1960.  When  asked  what  had  taken  place  which 
"dated"  that  booklet  he  responded,  "The  emergence  of  new  reli- 
gious communities."  The  World  Council  of  Churches  featured  new 
communities  in  their  summer  edition  of  Risk  Magazine.  The 
Church  Times  in  England  ran  an  article  in  May  which  talked  about 
the  growing  phenomenon  of  house  churches.  In  nearly  every  inter- 
view I  raised  a  question,  "Are  there  more,  less,  or  the  same  num- 
ber of  small  groups  as  there  were  three  years  ago?"  With  only  a 
few  exceptions  the  response  was  a  firm  "more." 

ENVIRONMENT 

The  new  communities  are  not  formed  in  a  vacuum.  Some  under- 
standing of  both  the  sociological  and  the  ecclesiastical  environ- 
ment is  necessary  to  understand  the  groups. 

1.  The  Social  Environment.  Many  of  the  same  American  social 
phenomena  are  present  in  Europe.  One  would  be  mobility.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  Switzerland  where  the  population  of  most 
major  cities  has  doubled  in  the  last  15  years.  With  the  rapid 
growth  and  movement  of  people,  immediate  families  are  miles 
away.  One  small  group  near  Zurich  consisted  of  members  from 
four  different  countries!  Paul  Toumier  pointed  out  that  basically 
people  need  to  belong  and  to  be  loved.  The  movement  away  from 
families  intensifies  the  need  to  discover  new  forms  of  extended 
family  life.  Much  of  the  mobility  outside  of  Switzerland  is  not 
only  within  the  country  but  involves  the  migration  of  workers 
from  the  Mediterranean  and  eastern  countries.  A  commune  in  Am- 
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sterdam  discovered  that  one  of  its  ministries  was  in  providing 
housing  and  education  for  "temporary"  Moroccan  workers. 

AUenation  and  restlessness  among  the  young  is  an  additional 
factor.  Brother  Leonard  from  Taize  said  that  many  point  to  Vati- 
can II  as  the  occasion  which  "opened  up"  the  church  for  new 
forms.  He  observed,  however,  that  it  was  not  Vatican  II,  but  the 
student  uprising  in  May  of  1968  which  turned  the  trick.  Students 
were  demanding  participation  in  the  structures  which  affected 
their  lives.  They  were  not  content  in  the  church  to  allow  the  priest 
to  call  the  shots  for  their  community.  The  formation  of  many  of 
the  small  groups  among  the  young  was  an  attempt  to  actively 
participate  in  Christian  community  —  even  of  their  own  making. 

Frustration  over  the  "human  dilemma"  was  expressed  in  a  vari- 
ety of  ways.  The  British  were  burdened  with  this  ever  present 
dilemma  as  it  was  expressed  in  the  Irish  Protestant-Catholic  "war." 
There  seemed  to  be  no  sense  to  the  dilemma  and  no  easy  way  out. 

A  new  community  group  in  Boudevilliers,  Switzerland  which 
shared  20%  of  their  income  with  each  other  said  they  entered  into 
"community"  in  order  to  protest.  I  asked  what  the  focus  of  their 
protest  was  and  they  responded: 

(a)  to  protest  society's  value  of  "rugged  individualism;" 

(b)  to  protest  the  production-consumption  syndrome  and  the 
accumulation  of  things.  They  observed  that  one  really  does  not 
have  to  have  much  money  to  live  on  if  one's  support  and  affirma- 
tion is  found  in  community; 

(c)  to  protest  the  fact  that  the  State  Church  does  not  reveal 
expressions  of  authentic  community.  They  wanted  to  build  a 
model  to  show  the  church.  This  latter  concern  leads  up  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  ecclesiastical  environment. 

2.  Ecclesiastical  Environment.  There  is,  of  course,  a  great  deal 
of  dissatisfaction  among  the  new  communities  with  the  state  of 
the  church.  For  them  it  seems  "dead."  Many  in  England  were 
discouraged  about  the  inability  of  the  church  structures  to  be 
renewed.  The  recent  defeat  of  the  Anglican-Methodist  merger  pro- 
posal put  them  back  on  first  base.  They  did  not  talk  about  renew- 
ing the  church  through  small  groups.  They  talked  about  recon- 
structing the  church  —  i.e.,  starting  over  again  with  the  use  of 
small  groups. 

Dr.  Pat  DeMestral  of  the  Academy  at  Boldern,  Switzerland  said 
that  six  years  ago  he  came  into  renewal  work  with  the  conviction 
that  the  church  could  be  renewed  from  the  inside.  He  has  since 
changed  his  mind  and  feels  that  the  only  way  for  the  church  to  be 
renewed  is  through  groups  which  operate  on  the  fringe  of  the 
church  (i.e.,  within  but  not  controlled  by). 

One  of  the  most  frequently  referred  to  restraints  for  church 
renewal  was  identified  as  the  secure,  authoritarian  leadership  style 
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of  the  clergy.  In  spite  of  their  discouragement  with  the  church  as 
it  is  and  the  clergy  as  they  function,  most  house  group  participants 
were  very  quick  to  say,  "We  are  not  sectarian!"  They  consider 
themselves,  in  fact,  the  "real  expression  of  the  State  Church." 
Communities  in  Belgium  and  Switzerland  which  had  not  partici- 
pated in  the  life  of  the  local  parish  for  years  still  considered  them- 
selves to  be  inside  the  church. 

Groups  on  the  fringe  of  the  church  are  also  having  their  effect 
on  the  formation  of  new  communities.  Most  notable  among  these 
would  be  the  Jesus  People  and  Pentecostals.  Dr.  DeMestral  ob- 
served that  the  two  "fringe"  groups  having  the  most  influence  in 
the  church  are  the  Jesus  People  and  the  radical  action  people,  but 
that  even  these  have  difficulty  speaking  to  each  other.  There  was  a 
very  active  interest  in  Neopentecostalism  all  over  Europe.  The 
Vatican  had  convened  a  conference  of  charismatics  in  Zurich  in 
June  to  "speak  to"  the  Vatican  in  this  regard.  Many  of  the  Pente- 
costal groups  consist  of  representatives  from  the  total  ecumenical 
spectrum. 

BEHAVIORAL  FUNCTIONS 

One  way  to  analyze  groups  is  to  look  at  their  behavior.  One 
might  ask  the  question,  "What  do  you  do?"  This  varies  across 
groups.  Some  groups  were  very  intentional  in  attempting  to  cover 
a  wide  spectrum  of  activities.  The  Taize  Community,  for  instance, 
suggests  that  any  cell  group  which  forms  should  do  the  following 
three  things:  (1)  pray  together,  (2)  share  (to  some  degree)  material 
possessions  and  (3)  engage  in  outreach.  Francis  Schaeffer  from  the 
L'bri  Community  would  insist  that  an  "orthodox  community" 
have  what  he  identifies  as  eight  marks  of  the  New  Testament 
Church.  The  lona  Community  and  others  would  suggest  that  the 
only  rule  for  coming  into  a  group  is  to  "know  Jesus  and  his  way," 
and  let  the  functions  emerge  as  the  group  work  out  its  basic  com- 
mitment under  that  umbrella.  Overall,  nine  functional  elements 
were  identified,  although  the  groups  varied  widely  in  their  degree 
of  engagement  in  the  various  elements. 

1.  Pray.  Most  groups  saw  this  as  a  minimal  requirement  of  their 
life  together.  The  Foyer  of  Notre  Dame  is  a  cluster  of  groups  in 
Paris  that  meets  simply  to  pray. 

2.  Study.  Bible  study  become  the  occasion  for  most  of  the 
small  groups  in  Germany  to  gather.  One  theologian  remarked, 
"When  you  understand  the  attention  that  the  Germans  have  given 
to  the  Bible,  you  will  understand  why  this  becomes  the  predomi- 
nant occasion  for  the  gathering  of  a  small  group  of  people."  Rev. 
Werner  Ullrich,  who  is  on  the  staff  of  Swabian  area  of  the  German 
Evangelical  Church,  has  been  working  on  a  joint  Bible  study  series 
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with  Roman  Catholics.  This  next  year  they  expect  over  300,000 
participants  to  share  in  small  study  groups. 

Outside  of  Germany  many  groups  not  only  study  the  Bible  but 
do  some  serious  reading  of  theological  works.  A  Roman  Catholic 
community  in  Brussels  which  has  been  meeting  for  20  years  reads 
and  studies  the  works  of  Hans  Kiing.  Other  groups  made  reference 
to  some  of  the  theologically  oriented  articles  in  the  secular  press. 

3.  Worship.  When  Brother  Frank  of  the  Taize  Community  was 
asked,  "Why  do  so  many  young  people  come  to  Taize?"  he  re- 
plied, "Because  we  worship!"  And  that  they  do!  Three  times  a  day 
the  community  gathers  for  a  corporate  worship  experience.  One 
can  understand  why  worship  is  so  important  for  small  group  cells 
occasioned  by  Taize. 

I  asked  the  community  at  Boudevilliers,  Switzerland  what  the 
"glue"  was  which  held  them  together.  Their  response  was,  "Jesus 
Christ."  Their  worship  pattern  involves  gathering  for  "offices" 
three  evenings  per  week.  The  Friday  evening  session  is  one  where 
they  invite  in  their  friends  and  neighbors  to  discuss  issues  £ind 
worship  in  the  context  of  a  love  feast. 

But  worship .  is  not  simply  confined  to  the  inner  life  of  the 
community.  A  network  of  communities  in  Switzerland  called 
Community  De  Base  are  political  action  groups.  One  of  their  pri- 
mary tasks  is  to  prepare  worship  for  the  church.  They  meet  in 
homes  to  prepare  the  worship  services  —  usually  around  one  topic, 
such  as  prison  reform,  Third  World,  peace,  education,  etc.  They 
then  request  churches'  permission  to  "put  on"  their  worship  serv- 
ice. Their  services  follow  the  outline  of  (a)  information  giving,  (b) 
dialogue  on  the  information,  (c)  meditation  on  the  information 
and  dialogue,  and  (d)  action.  Since  much  of  their  "worship"  is 
controversial  they  are  not  overwhelmed  with  invitations  from 
churches! 

4.  Tend  —  i.e.,  listen  to,  affirm,  care  for  each  other.  I  detected 
a  strong  negative  reaction  to  the  old  individualistic  mold.  Much 
attention  was  given  to  the  person  in  community.  Paul  Tournier's 
writings  would  certainly  suggest  this  emphasis.  One  group  which 
worked  hard  at  it  was  the  Center  for  Christian  Unity  in  Wetz- 
hausen,  Germany.  Their  conferences  for  pastors  and  laymen  in- 
cluded content  and  explorations  in  small  groups  of  eight.  The 
purpose  of  the  small  groups  was  to  create  "openness"  to  each 
other.  Listening  to  the  other  person  and  affirming  that  person  in 
his  uniqueness  and  giftedness  became  a  very  intentional  discipline. 

5.  Disclose—  personal  feelings,  hopes,  fears,  etc.  Self  Disclosure 
is  a  difficult  skill  to  master  —  particularly  for  the  Europeans. 
There  was  in  general  a  suspicion  of  sensitivity  training.  The  Acade- 
my at  Bad  Boll,  Germany  did  import  some  sensitivity  trainers  and 
at  first  there  was  much  controversy  in  the  church  over  this  move- 
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ment.  Many  of  the  younger  pastors,  however,  were  open  to  it  and 
are  beginning  to  incorporate  some  of  its  dynamics  into  the  church. 
Many  groups  move  in  the  direction  of  self  disclosure,  but  do  not 
consciously  follow  the  rules  and  methodology  of  the  human  po- 
tential movement.  There  is  still  considerable  negative  reaction  in 
Switzerland  and  England  to  the  Oxford  Movement.  (This  move- 
ment suggested  that  the  authentic  life  was  to  be  found  in  "telling 
it  all."  The  confessional  aspect  was  overdone.) 

6.  Share.  A  feature  of  the  European  scene  which  differs  signifi- 
cantly from  the  small  group  movement  in  America  is  the  concern 
which  the  communities  place  upon  sharing  —  either  money,  ma- 
terial possession  or  work.  Some  of  the  groups  lived  communally. 
These  would  be  called  "full  living"  groups.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
broad  spectrum  of  understanding  as  to  the  degree  of  sharing  neces- 
sary but  most  insisted  that  sharing  was  significant  to  the  life  of  the 
group.  One  group  in  Switzerland  shared  20%  of  their  income. 
Some  of  this  money  was  used  to  pay  utilities  but  most  of  it  was 
given  away  to  causes  decided  by  the  community.  Another  group  in 
Brussels  determined  that  the  possessions  of  one  family  could  be 
used  freely  by  the  others.  The  autos,  for  instance,  were  used  by 
those  who  had  need.  This  group  purchased  a  large  house  in  a  small 
village  one  and  a  half  hours  from  Brussels,  and  spent  every  week- 
end together  as  a  working  community.  The  emphasis  was  initially 
on  fixing  up  the  house  but  involved  study  and  worship  as  well. 
They  now  are  into  gardening  and  other  projects  for  their  weekend 
labor  together.  In  Lausanne,  Switzerland  many  of  the  "half  living" 
groups  take  advantage  of  the  long  lunch  hour  to  meet  together  for 
prayer  and  worship.  The  Taize  Community  in  France  insists  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  affluent  Christians  to  enter  into  fellowship  with  the 
poor.  Their  strategy  is  one  of  opening  up  new  relationships 
through  which  some  kind  of  meaningful  sharing  might  take  place. 

7.  Explore  issues.  The  groups  that  were  more  politically  action 
oriented  would  focus  on  issues  such  as  war,  prison  reform,  educa- 
tion. Third  World,  etc.  The  Community  De  Base  network  in  Swit- 
zerland was  one  such  group.  The  best  example  of  the  formation  of 
groups  in  a  congregational  setting  is  the  Community  Church  at 
Bo'ness,  Scotland.  The  pastor,  Norman  Swann,  has  his  ears  open  to 
any  particular  concerns  that  the  people  will  articulate.  Anyone 
who  has  a  particular  concern  will  be  helped  to  gather  a  group  to 
explore  the  particular  concern.  The  six  or  seven  small  groups  initi- 
ated by  the  congregation  are  ecumenical.  These  groups  meet  at 
least  monthly  to  explore  the  issue  and  to  see  what  possible  action 
might  be  taken.  When  the  action  is  complete  the  group  disbands. 

Dr.  Walter  Hollenweger,  formerly  of  the  staff  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  reported  on  the  extensiveness  and  influence 
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of  house  churches  in  Eastern  Europe.  He  said  that  the  "hberahz- 
ing"  movement  in  Czechoslovakia  a  few  years  ago  is  traceable  to 
conversations  between  Christian  house  groups  and  communist 
leaders  —  Dubchek  and  others. 

8.  Strategize.  Some  of  the  groups  were  simply  concerned  to 
"know  Jesus  and  his  way."  The  expression  of  ministry  would  take 
place  as  individuals  within  the  group  exhibited  Jesus'  way  in  the 
world.  Other  groups,  however,  were  much  more  intentional  about 
their  life  together.  One  network  of  20  groups  in  the  Netherlands 
(called  Shalom)  followed  the  latter  course.  Pete  Reckman,  the 
director  of  Shalom,  reported  what  a  typical  meeting  would  look 
like.  He  said  that  the  groups  come  together  to  analyze,  evaluate, 
review,  make  plans,  train  and  report.  He  feels  that  many  of  the 
renewal  weekend  retreat  type  approaches  get  people  steamed  up 
and  then  only  turn  them  loose  "in  general"  back  home.  They 
accomplish  little  to  nothing  in  the  world.  In  contrast  he  suggests 
that  the  Shalom  groups  have  more  solidarity  and  function  with 
much  more  accountability  —  effecting  much  more  concrete  action. 

9.  Act.  The  form  and  focus  of  the  ministries  of  the  groups  go  in 
different  directions.  One  example  of  an  effective  expression  of 
ministry  can  be  found  in  the  Community  L'Arche  in  Trosley, 
France.  Jean  Vanier,  the  dirctor  of  L'Arche,  suggests  that  the 
purpose  of  the  community  is  to  receive  the  gifts  of  the  mentally 
handicapped.  The  world  generally  functions  to  receive  the  gifts  of 
the  competent  and  able.  We  therefore  miss  the  gifts  of  simplicity 
and  beauty  which  the  mentally  handicapped  offer.  The  Com- 
munity L'Arche  contains  200  members  —  about  half  are  volun- 
teers and  the  other  half  are  mentally  handicapped.  They  are 
divided  into  house  communities  of  20  persons.  The  mentally  hand- 
icapped are  aided  in  securing  simple  employment  and  are  able  to 
live  in  a  home  atmosphere  of  laughter,  care  and  concern.  These 
groups  are  also  worshipping  communities. 

The  examples  mentioned  in  the  nine  functions  above  are  not 
exhaustive  but  are  rather  suggestive  of  the  spectrum  and  style  of 
behavior  of  a  variety  of  communities. 

SYSTEMIC  RELATIONS 

But  how  do  these  varieties  of  communities  relate  to  other  ec- 
clesiastical structures?  Three  relationships  are  most  apparent: 

1.  Intra  Church  Relationships.  These  groups  would  function 
within  the  context  of  official  church  structures.  In  Germany,  for 
instance,  they  would  represent  the  home  Bible  study  groups.  In 
Switzerland  they  would  represent  attempts  to  initiate  small  groups 
within  the  life  of  the  parish  church.  One  attempt  in  this  area  is 
being  made  by  Hans  Burgi,  the  director  of  the  Zurich  area  YMCA. 
Hans  Burgi  has  copied  the  American  oriented  Methodist  Lay  Wit- 
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ness  Mission  approach.  His  conferences  are  called  "strengthening 
conferences."  At  first  the  Free  Churches  were  most  open  to  his 
program  but  more  recently  the  State  Churches  have  been  inviting 
teams  of  laymen  to  visit  for  a  weekend.  A  number  of  small  groups 
are  initiated  in  the  aftermath  of  these  conferences.  They  are  not 
called  house  churches  —  for  that  would  tend  to  set  them  over 
against  the  parish  church  as  sectarian.  They  are  rather  called 
"house  circles."  In  England  the  church  renewal  vehicle  as  seen 
primarily  through  the  house  church  approach  is  typified  by 
Earnest  Southcott  in  Rishton.  He  serves  communion  to  approxi- 
mately 80  house  groups  in  the  parish.  These  groups  include  partici- 
pants from  outside  the  Church  of  England.  The  communal  move- 
ment per  se  has  little  to  no  relationship  with  the  established 
church  —  although  one  church  in  Scunthorpe  is  exploring  the 
possibility  of  establishing  a  "living  community." 

2.  Inter  Church  Relationships.  Many  of  the  groups  are  not  re- 
lated to  a  particular  structure  but  do  function  within  some  type  of 
ecumenical  network.  Some  groups  function  as  a  part  of  a  cluster 
of  spontaneous  groups.  Near  Neuchatel,  Switzerland,  for  instance, 
four  or  five  similar  type  groups  get  together  on  occasion  to  report 
what  they  are  doing.  They  are  of  like  mind  and  build  on  each 
other's  ideas.  The  strategy  for  extension  through  the  communities 
is  not  necessarily  one  of  adding  more  people  to  their  membership. 
They  encourage  people  who  are  interested  in  communities  to  form 
their  own,  rather  than  engaging  in  active  recruitment. 

Another  facilitation  for  the  network  is  the  periodical  oriented 
to  each  language  —  usually  listing  a  directory  of  communities.  This 
informal  information  exchange  in  some  way  reinforces  the  cluster. 
The  paper  may  have  grown  out  of  a  conference  of  a  cluster  of 
communities. 

The  most  obvious  identifiable  inter  church  relationship  func- 
tions around  renewal  and  conference  centers.  People  attending  the 
conference  centers  go  home  to  form  informal  and  spontaneous 
small  groups.  They  may  meet  with  as  few  as  three  persons  and  as 
few  as  three  times,  or  they  may  meet  with  greater  regularity  or 
even  form  a  "full  living"  community.  The  groups  tend  to  be  ecu- 
menical and  are  oriented  to  a  network  of  like  minded  groups 
which  have  also  been  spawned  by  the  conference  center.  These 
ecumenical  centers  have  some  tie  to  a  larger  system.  Examples  of 
these  would  be: 

(1)  The  Taize  Community  in  France,  which  is  ecumenical  in 
nature  and  is  related  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches; 

(2)  The  lona  Community,  which  functions  in  relation  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland; 

(3)  The  Lay  Academy  at  Boldern,  Switzerland,  which  functions 
in  a  "cousin"  type  of  relationship  to  the  Zurich  area  church; 
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(4)  The  Center  for  Christian  Unity  in  Germany,  in  which  the 
primary  leaders  from  the  Cathohc,  Lutheran  Church  and  Free 
Church  are  members  in  good  standing  of  their  own  communions; 

(5)  The  Shalom  Group  in  the  Netherlands,  whose  director  sits 
on  one  of  the  Bishop's  councils.  He  helps  in  planning  and  gives 
advice.  The  council,  however,  does  not  control  the  work  of  the 
Shailom  communities. 

3.  Extra  Church  Relationship.  Many  of  the  spontaneous  com- 
munities function  in  an  underground  type  of  operation,  with  no 
connection  to  the  church  as  an  institution.  Many  of  these  groups 
contain  ex-priests  and  nuns  who,  having  left  the  church  and 
formed  communities,  are  reluctant  to  allow  the  institution  to  ex- 
ert any  kind  of  control.  An  example  of  this  can  be  seen  in  a 
conference  which  was  called  last  Pentecost  at  Jugon,  France. 
There  was  considerable  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  communities 
even  to  attend  the  conference,  for  they  feared  that  someone 
would  organize  them! 

Seeking  some  kind  of  relationship  with  these  spontaneous  com- 
munities is  a  big  challenge  for  the  church.  Steven  Verney,  author 
of  Fire  in  Coventry,  was  exploring  with  a  group  of  40  young 
clergymen  the  future  form  of  the  church.  They  identified  one  of 
the  roles  of  the  church  as  "servicing"  the  new  spontaneous  groups. 
Whether  these  groups  will  ask  for  that  "service"  is  a  big  question. 
The  new  Secretary  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  Philip  Pot- 
ter, was  asked  in  a  television  interview  in  August  how  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  was  going  to  attempt  to  relate  to  the  multi- 
tude of  "spontaneous  groups."  He  indicated  active  interest  in  the 
concern  but  also  noted  that  this  was  a  matter  which  needed  to  be 
worked  out!  One  thing  appears  clear  —  the  existing  structures  have 
difficulty  incorporating  the  newer  ecumenical  and  spontaneous 
groups  into  their  structure. 

LEADERSHIP 

The  new  community  phenomenon  calls  for  a  new  and  different 
style  of  leadership  from  what  the  church  has  been  accustomed  to 
providing.  Calls  for  facilitating  rather  than  authoritarian,  for  in- 
digenous rather  than  elevated  leadership  are  being  sounded.  At 
present  the  leadership  supply  can  be  seen  in  three  areas: 

1.  Professional  church  leadership.  Attempts  are  being  made  in 
many  areas  to  provide  new  training  for  clergy.  The  directors  of  the 
Lay  Academy  at  Gwatt,  Switzerland  indicated  that  of  the  300 
ministers  in  the  Bern  area  only  6  have  an  openness  to  group  dy- 
namics. They  see  one  of  their  roles  as  enabling  this  transition  to 
take  place.  Dr.  Buri,  a  member  of  the  staff,  indicates  that  pastors 
who  have  gone  through  some  kind  of  small  group  relationship 
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continue  in  training  for  a  period  of  one  year.  They  then  have  more 
openness  to  lead  small  groups  in  the  church.  The  staff  is  presently 
advocating  in  Bern  that  three  hours  of  sensitivity  training  become 
part  of  the  education  for  theologians  training  for  ministry! 

In  summary  it  could  be  said  that  where  pastors  have  had  some 
orientation  to  group  dynamics  there  is  more  openness  to  relation- 
ships with  new  communities.  Where  there  is  a  strong  authoritarian 
leadership  model  operative  new  groups  are  highly  suspect. 

2.  Ex-Church  and  Fringe  Church  Leadership.  Many  of  the  Cath- 
olic priests  who  have  lived  in  community  have  formed  new  com- 
munities as  they  move  into  secular  work.  Many  times  their 
unresolved  anger  toward  the  church  limits  their  openness  to  relate 
their  communities  to  others. 

3.  Indigenous  Leadership.  Most  of  the  communities  have  a 
natural  type  of  leader  or  a  core  group  of  leaders.  John  Tanburn,  an 
Anglican,  recently  wrote  a  book,  Open  House,  in  which  he  sug- 
gests that  the  Church  of  England  take  a  new  look  at  what  it  means 
to  be  a  "pastor."  He  suggests  that  the  more  we  remove  and  edu- 
cate leaders  the  more  distant  they  are  from  the  realities  of  effec- 
tive ministry  within  the  group.  He  advocates  the  ordination  of 
indigenous  pastors  who  are  the  natural  leaders  of  the  groups.  Fol- 
lowing upon  this  train  of  thought,  Norman  Swann  of  Bo'ness, 
Scotland  writes: 

I  feel  sure  that  relatively  soon  the  main  emphasis  of  ministry 
will  be  on  neighborhood  groups,  i.e.,  groupings  of  families  who 
live/work  near  each  other  and  who  might  be  expected  to  share 
their  interests  to  some  extent,  not  least  with  reference  to  human 
needs  around  them.  This  presupposes  neighborhood  leaders  as  key 
figures  —  not  merely  the  traditional  minister.  He  obviously,  how- 
ever, has  an  important  role  as  trainer  and  co-ordinator.  I  do  not 
even  see,  however,  that  it  is  healthy  that  he  should  usually  con- 
duct the  services  of  worship.  He  is  probably  best  qualified  to 
co-ordinate  and  arrange  them  but  he  need  not  conduct  them.  Simi- 
larly, to  me,  it  smacks  of  superstition  and  magic  that  only  an 
ordained  minister  may  conduct  the  sacraments.  If  I  am  ill,  we  have 
to  find  another  ordained  minister  who  may  know  nothing  of  Carri- 
den  and  may  care  less.  How  much  more  meaningful  it  would  be 
for  a  senior  and  respected  elder  of  the  congregation  to  carry  out 
this  function. 

A  similar  phenomenon  is  evident  in  India.  While  in  London  I 
met  a  Betty  Sheldon  from  India  who  is  working  to  train  lay  lead- 
ers of  groups  on  a  tutorial  basis.  Some  pastors  have  as  many  as  150 
villages  with  churches  in  them  to  oversee.  They  could  not  pastor 
the  groups  so  they  attempted  to  train  the  indigenous  leader  of 
each  of  the  groups.  The  seminaries  were  actively  involved  in  this 
effective  training  program. 
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CONCLUSION 

One  cannot  say  for  sure  at  this  point  in  history  whether  the 
emphasis  on  community  in  Europe  is  a  passing  fad  or  a  seed  which 
will  produce  great  things  in  the  future.  Neither  can  the  European 
scene  be  imposed  on  the  American  scene.  There  are,  however, 
some  clues  to  the  future  shape  of  Christian  community  which  can 
be  seen  both  in  Europe  and  which  do  have  implications  for  Ameri- 
ca. They  are: 

1.  The  future  form  of  the  church  will  incorporate  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  communities.  Within  this  variety  most  certainly  will  be 
small  house  groups.  Their  ecumenical  composition  will  push  for  a 
reconstruction  of  a  new  style  of  ecumenical  church,  not  just  re- 
newal of  existing  forms.  In  a  "nation  of  strangers"  people  search 
for  the  intimate,  extended  family  support  group.  Congregational 
programming  must  be  overhauled  to  meet  the  need.  Judicatory 
strategy  must  also  become  intentional  in  including  and  relating  to 
the  spontaneous  forms,  so  that  their  life  and  dynamic  can  be 
drawn  upon  by  the  church  and  so  the  communities  can  draw  upon 
the  richness  of  the  tradition  of  the  church. 

2.  The  character  of  the  new  communities  will  be  spontaneous 
—  with  a  high  birth  and  death  rate.  The  participants  will  maintain 
high  mobility.  The  particular  form  will  not  be  imposed  from  the 
outside,  but  will  grow  from  the  life  of  the  group.  The  self  test  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  group  will  not  be  found  in  its  systematic 
relations  to  the  church  but  in  the  health  and  signs  of  life  within 
the  group.  The  institutional  church  must  see  its  own  legitimacy  in 
terms  of  a  credible  life  style  as  well  as  in  historicity,  social  stand- 
ing, and  power.  Only  then  can  bridges  of  communication  be  built 
to  the  spontaneous  groups. 

3.  The  leadership  will  be  indigenous  —  with  more  theologically 
aware  laymen  and  more  worker-priest  professionals  serving  the 
new  communities.  Leadership  which  grows  out  of  the  groups  can 
be  provided  with  training  in  small  group  dynamics  and  processes. 
In  addition,  professional  clergy  must  be  retrained  in  new  relational 
leadership  styles.  Past  training  and  practice  has  followed  the  au- 
thoritarian model. 

4.  The  crucial  issue  for  the  emerging  spontaneous  groups  fo- 
cuses upon  the  issue  of  authority.  What  does  it  mean  to  be  subject 
to  the  brothers  —  both  within  and  beyond  the  group?  How  is  the 
unity  and  connectional  nature  of  the  church  to  be  expressed? 
These  questions  cannot  be  faced  alone,  but  alongside  sensitive 
people  within  the  institutional  church.  Lines  of  acceptance  and 
trust  can  foster  the  much  needed  communications  process. 
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David  T.  Shannon 

METHODOLOGY  IN  THE 
THOUGHT  OF  BERNARD  LONERGAN 

Walter  J.  Burghardt  has  set  the  perspective  of  our  paper  when 
he  writes:  "As  I  see  it,  Bernard  Lonergan's  distinctive  contribution 
on  broad  Unes  is  that  for  a  quarter  century  he  has  consistently 
confronted  the  theologian  with  a  profound  reappraisal  of  theologi- 
cal method:  what  does  the  theologian  do,  and  how  ought  he  to  do 
it?"'  It  is  this  methodological  consideration  that  leads  me  to  write 
this  paper. 

There  are  two  factors  that  one  has  to  consider  before  one  can 
understand  Lonergan's  methodology.  First,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
see  the  context  in  which  this  method  is  found  in  neo-scholastic 
thought.  I  will  discuss  briefly  the  transcendental  method  which 
furnished  the  broad  background  for  his  thought.  Secondly,  I  will 
show  where  these  methodological  considerations  stand  in  relation- 
ship to  Lonergan's  total  thought.  Let  us  look  at  these  factors. 

I.  THE  TRANSCENDENTAL  METHOD 

There  are  at  least  two  factors  that  have  been  operative  in  the 
movement  of  neo-scholasticism  into  the  transcendental  stance. 
First,  there  is  the  awareness  that  relationship  with  the  scholastic 
tradition  demands  more  than  a  mechanical  reproduction  of  it. 

The  second  factor  is  that  contemporary  philosophical  positions 
which  have  been  developed  since  post  scholastic  times  are  non- 
scholastic  philosophies.  We  have  on  the  one  hand  classical  scholas- 
ticism and  on  the  other  the  contemporary  problematic.  These 
factors  lead  Mauk  to  state : 

"...  the  catholic  is  interested  in  a  philosophy  which  is  truly 

philosophical  but  in  a  way  that  does  not  bypass  tradition  but 

grows  from  it  and  attempts  to  redevelop  it  in  terms  of  the 

contemporary  problematic."^ 

This  constitutes  the  heart  of  the  movement  to  the  transcen- 
dental methods.  This  has  been  the  underlying  motif  which  has  led 
catholic  scholars  during  the  last  forty  years  to  make  scholastic 
tradition  relevant  to  the  contemporary  philosophical  problematic. 

The  grounds  for  this  movement  can  be  seen  in  the  transcend- 
ental position  of  Immanuel  Kant,  the  first  of  the  modern  philoso- 
phers. During  his  day  there  was  much  accent  on  methodical 
specialization  and  classification  of  the  sciences.  However,  since 
there  was  no  direct  universal  relation  to  reality,  the  question  arose 
concerning  the  unity  between  these  concepts  and  modes  of  knowl- 
edge. This  questioning  thus  led  to  the  awareness  of  a  need  for  a 
method  which  could  disclose  and  clarify  this  order.  A  method  was 
needed  which  would  reflect  on  the  various  modes  of  knowledge 
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and  their  interrelationship,  determine  their  properties,  demon- 
strate the  validity  of  their  limits,  and  define  them  in  relation  to 
the  total  order.  Kant  tried  to  do  this  for  his  day.  Mauk  calls  this 
the  transcendental  stance.  Although  Marechal  and  his  followers 
accept  Kant's  work  as  a  beginning,  they  have  moved  beyond  the 
Kantian  starting  point.  They  combine  philosophy  and  the  modern 
problematic. 

"The  exponents  of  the  transcendental  method  in  neo-scho- 
lasticism  can  therefore  expect  that  this  approach  to  philoso- 
phy directly  promotes  the  task  of  developing  philosophy 
through  the  contemporary  problematic  and  thereby  achieving 
the  required  clarification.  This  philosophy  is  at  one  and  the 
same  time  redevelopment  and  yet  a  fresh  advancement  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  scholastic  tradition,  such  that  it  attains  the 
fulfillment  of  the  basic  problems  of  scholasticism  with  regard 
to  theology."^ 

What  is  the  transcendental  method?  Dr.  Tracy  has  defined  the 
method  as  "the  question  of  God  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  critical 
philosophy,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  entry  via  subject.'"*  The 
main  exponents  of  this  school  of  thought  following  the  Joseph 
Marechal  School  are  Andre  Marc,  Emerich  Coreth,  Karl  Rahner 
and  Bernard  Lonergan. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  fundamentals  of  this  method.  First,  the 
underlying  motif  for  the  use  of  this  method  is  to  establish  relation- 
ships between  "object  oriented  acts."  It  is  concerned  with  the 
relationship  between  modes  of  knowledge.  The  starting  point,  the 
transcendental  turn,  is  an  awareness  of  a  reciprocal  relationship 
between  the  domain  of  objects  and  the  object  oriented  acts.  This 
involves  correlation  between  act  and  object  and  transcendental 
reflection.  Transcendental  reflection  involves:  (1)  principle  of  ob- 
jectification,  (2)  principle  of  mediation.  The  principles  are  applied 
in  different  ways,  (1)  systematically,  (2)  analytically. 
Mauk  has  given  a  concise  summary  of  this  method. 
"The  transcendental  method  begins  with  a  reflection  on  the 
intentional  human  act.  It  seeks  ultimately  to  understand  the 
various  modes  of  the  human  act  of  existence  and  its  objective 
domains  in  terms  of  the  comprehensive  order  of  being. 

II.   LONERGAN 'S  FIVE  STAGES 

Frederick  E.  Crowe  has  divided  Lonergan 's  expansion  and  de- 
velopment into  five  stages:  (1)  his  doctoral  dissertation,  (2)  the 
Verbum  articles,  (3)  Insight,  (4)  his  concern  with  method,  (5)  the 
present  phase  which  centers  on  historical  consciousness  and  mean- 
ing as  constitutive  of  reality  for  the  race  of  men. 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  these  five  stages. 
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(1)  His  doctoral  dissertation  was  on  the  question  of  operative 
grace  in  the  thought  of  Thomas  Acquinas,  (Gratia,  A  Study  of 
Speculative  Development  in  the  Writings  of  St.  Thomas  Acquinas). 
He  became  involved  in  the  Molinest-Banezian  controversy  (vi^heth- 
er  the  praedeterminato  physica  (Banez)  or  the  divine  scientia 
media  (Molia)  was  the  key  explanatory  concept  in  understanding 
St.  Thomas).  Lonergan  did  not  agree  with  either  one  but  con- 
cluded: "praedeterminato  physica  solves  the  question  at  the  ex- 
pense of  human  freedom,  but  scientia  media  does  not  even  touch 
the  real  problem."^  In  his  dissertation  he  went  beyond  this  debate 
to  consider  many  other  ideas  such  as  habits,  psychological  contin- 
uity, moral  impotence,  operation  freedom,  the  transcendence  of 
God  and  many  other  ideas  which  he  would  develop  in  subsequent 
years.  During  this  period  Lonergan  was  concerned  with  historical 
perspective  in  which  he  was  influenced  by  scholars  like  Landgrof 
and  Latten  who  had  worked  in  the  area  of  the  history  of  medieval 
theology. 

(2)  The  second  stage  in  his  development  consisted  of  the  period 
of  his  Verbum  articles.  In  these  five  articles  entitled,  "The  Con- 
cept of  Verbum  in  the  Writings  of  St.  Thomas  Acquinas,"  he  was 
concerned  with  cognitional  theory.  He  sought  to  ascertain  the 
relationship  between  the  act  of  insight  and  the  consequent  act  by 
which  men  are  able  to  express  the  object  of  thought  in  their  own 
minds.  "Insight  is  the  connecting  link  between  image  and  concept, 
the  pivot  on  which  man  turns  from  the  particular  instance  to  a 
universal  formula  detached  from  the  instance."^ 

He  made  two  points  of  differentiation:  (a)  The  difference  be- 
tween insight  and  conception  and  (b)  the  process  by  which  con- 
cept derives  from  insight  and  so  is  linked  by  it  to  the  image. 

(3)  The  third  stage  was  the  period  of  insight.  The  book  was 
entitled,  'Insight/''  A  Study  of  Human  Understanding.  Here  this 
author  seeks  to  give  one  "an  essay  in  one's  own  rational  self- 
consciousness." 

"(a)  not  the  fact  of  knowledge  but  a  discrimination  between 
two  facts  of  knowledge, 

(b)  not  the  details  of  the  known  but  the  structure  of  the  knowing 

(c)  not  the  knowing  as  an  object  characterized  by  catalogues  of 
abstract  properties  but  the  appropriation  of  one's  own  intellec- 
tual and  rational  self-consciousness. 

(d)  not  a  sudden  leap  to  appropriation  but  a  slow  and  pain- 
staking development,  and 

(e)  not  a  development  indicated  by  appealing  either  to  the  logic 
of  the  as  yet  unknown  goal  or  to  a  presupposed  and  as  yet 
unexplained  ontologically  structured  metaphysics,  but  a  de- 
velopment that  can  begin  in  any  sufficiently  cultured  con- 
sciousness, that  expands  in  virtue  of  the  dynamic  tendencies  of 
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that  consciousness  itself,  and  that  heads  through  an  under- 
standing of  all  understanding  to  a  basic  understanding  of  all  that 
can  be  understood."^ 

He  also  gives  us  guidelines  as  to  how  he  plans  to  develop  his 
discussion  "...  the  present  work  falls  into  two  parts.  In  the  first 
part,  insight  is  studied  as  an  activity,  as  an  event  that  occurs  within 
various  patterns  of  other  related  events.  In  the  second  part,  insight 
is  studied  as  knowledge,  as  an  event  that,  under  determinate  condi- 
tions, reveals  a  universe  of  being.  The  first  part  deals  with  the 
question,  "what  is  happening  when  we  are  knowing?"  The  second 
part  moves  to  the  question,  "what  is  known  when  that  is  hap- 
pening?"^ 

Crowe  points  out  two  significant  advances  in  Insight  over  the 
Verbum  articles  (a)  First,  Lonergan  shows  that  there  is  a  sharp 
delineation  of  the  structure  of  cognitional  activity  with  its  three 
levels  of  experience,  understanding,  and  reflection.  At  each  level 
there  are  two  basic  questions  at  each  advance  from  the  first  to  the 
second  to  the  third.  These  elements  were  present  in  the  Verbum 
articles,  but  were  subordinated  to  the  doctrine  of  intelligible 
emanation  of  an  inner  word  within  the  second  level  or  within  the 
third  level. 

The  second  advance  is  his  appropriation  of  cognitional  structure 
as  a  basis  for  his  emphasis  on  methodical  activity.  Crowe  sees  this 
second  advance  as  a  key  transitional  idea  in  Lonergan 's  career.  "It 
is  not  the  hope  of  contribution  directly  to  empirical  science  that 
leads  him  into  that  field,  but  the  need  for  an  analysis  of  scientific 
method,  since  that  method  is  the  floodlight  on  the  human  mind 
and  will  promote  methodical  cognitional  activity  in  general;  it  is 
not  the  mere  affirmation  common  to  all  Thomists  of  the  potency- 
form-act  composition  and  material  objects  that  seems  to  interest 
him,  but  the  methodical  correlation  of  this  structure  with  that  of 
cognitional  activity,  not  just  proof  of  God's  existence  but  method- 
ical proof."'  ° 

(4)  The  fourth  stage,  which  is  the  concern  of  this  paper,  will  be 
considered  in  detail  in  a  special  section  with  methodology. 

(5)  The  present  stage  of  Lonergan's  development  includes  sev- 
eral categories,  (a)  Horizon,  the  limits  within  which  one  moves, 
thinks  and  is  at  home.  Dr.  Tracy  has  defined  this  as  "maximum 
field  of  vision  from  a  determinate  standpoint."'  '  These  include 
two  poles:  the  objective  (the  object  known)  and  the  subjective 
(the  subject  knowing);  (b)  Mediation  —  the  movement  in  which 
community  communicates  or  mediates  theory,  theory  mediates 
criticism,  criticism  mediates  method.  From  development  anywhere 
there  is  mediation  elsewhere.  There  is  mediation  from  the  spheres 
of  the  profane  to  the  world  of  the  sacred.  This  is  the  application 
of  the  critical  method  by  the  way  of  critical  analysis  of  operations. 
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This  critical  analysis  involves  systematic  critical  methodological 
exigencies;  (c)  Constitutive  meaning  is  the  belief  that  meaning  has 
a  constitutive  function,  e.g.  a  law  court  is  only  noise  without 
proceedings  which  give  it  meaning.  Lonergan  states: 

"For  meaning  is  an  act  that  does  not  merely  repeat  but  goes 
beyond  experiencing.  What  is  meant  is  not  only  experienced 
but  also  somehow  understood  and  commonly,  also  af- 
firmed."^ ^ 

He  points  out  that  there  are  two  levels  of  meaning,  a)  primary  — 
spontaneous  level  at  which  level  we  employ  everyday  languages,  b) 
reflexive  level  —  on  which  we  employ  and  say  what  we  mean  by 
everyday  language,  (d)  Historical  consciousness  —  this  is  his  con- 
cern with  the  particular  and  contingent,  the  changing  and  the 
developing,  rather  than  the  classical  consciousness  of  Acquinas 
which  emphasized  respect  for  the  universal  and  necessary  and  un- 
changing. "The  transition  is  from  substance  to  subject,  from  men 
conceived  with  a  remote  universality  to  man  conceived  as  he  is, 
empirically,  intelligently,  rationally,  morally  conscious,  tossed 
about  in  history  by  influences  that  bear  on  one  aspect  or  another 
of  his  polymorphic  consciousness."^  ^ 

Thus  we  have  seen  the  stages  of  this  "exigent  mind."  Here  we 
have  observed  the  working  of  the  intellect  in  many  categories  of 
being.  We  feel  that  the  underlying  motif  for  all  of  this  is  his 
ultimate  concern.  "To  know  what  is  and  by  knowing  to  become 
what  we  can  be."^  '^  Thus,  we  can  see  why  methodology  is  impor- 
tant for  him.  He  states: 

"You  attain  being  so  much  more  effectively  if  you  seek 
methodically,  if  you  discover  and  implement  the  only  pro- 
gram open  to  man,  the  way  of  intelligent  grasp  and  reason- 
able affirmation  with  the  consequent  flow  of  love  in  the 
human  heart.  "^  ^ 
Let  us  now  consider  this  aspect  of  his  thought. 


m.   HIS  METHODOLOGY 

Lonergan  has  defined  method  as  a  set  of  directives  that  serve  to 
guide  a  process  towards  a  result.  It  is  now  necessary  to  look  at 
these  directives.  He  begins  with  cognitional  structive  as  key  to  his 
methodology.  He  argues  that  human  knowing  is  a  "materially 
dynamic  structure." 

This  implies  for  him  at  least  three  things:  (a)  First,  on  the  verbal 
level  it  implies  a  distinction  between  knowing  in  a  loose  or  generic 
sense,  and  knowing  in  a  specific  sense;  (b)  Secondly,  it  implies  that 
knowing  is  not  a  single  operation  but  a  whole  whose  parts  are 
cognitional  activities;  (c)  Thirdly,  this  concept  of  knowing  implies 
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that  the  parts  are  related  to  one  another,  not  by  similarity  but 
functionally. 

This  brings  him  to  his  second  consideration.  Knowing  knowing 
must  then  be  a  reduplication  of  the  structure.  Thus  he  argues: 
"...  if  knowing  is  a  conjunction  of  experience,  under- 
standing, and  judging  then  knowing  knowing  has  to  be  a 
conjunction  of  (a)  experiencing  experience,  understanding 
and  judging,  (b)  understanding  one's  experience  of  experi- 
ence, understanding,  and  judging,  and  (c)  judging  one's  un- 
derstanding of  experience,  understanding,  and  judgment  to 
be  correct."'  ^ 

On  this  basis  we  can  see  his  methodology.  This  is  anticipated  in 
Insight  because  here  he  moved  from  the  analysis  of  knowledge  in 
science  and  common  sense,  as  related  to  the  dynamic  structures  of 
the  act  of  knowledge,  to  the  answer  to  the  philosophical  problems 
which  he  had  introduced.  The  basic  thrust  of  his  method  comes 
from  his  concern  with  knowing,  rather  than  with  what  is  known; 
the  operation  of  the  knower  rather  than  the  content  of  his  know- 
ing. 

This  method  includes  several  notions  which  we  shall  now  dis- 
cuss: (A)  Noetic  Striving,  (B)  Levels  of  knowledge,  (C)  The  Func- 
tion of  the  A  Priori,  (D)  Explicit  knowledge,  (E)  The  Universal 
Viewpoint,  (F)  The  self  affirmation  of  the  knower. 

A.  NOETIC  STRIVING 

Lonergan  argues  that  each  one  of  us  has  the  drive  to  know,  to 
understand.  "Deep  within  us  all,  emergent  when  the  noise  of  other 
appetites  is  stilled,  there  is  a  drive  to  know,  to  understand,  to  see 
why,  to  discover  the  reason,  to  find  the  cause,  to  explain."'  ^  This 
noetic  striving  gives  birth  to  insight,  for  insight  is  the  release  of  the 
tension  of  inquiry;  e.g.  Archimedes. 

B.  LEVELS  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

This  striving  of  knowledge  leads  to  the  analysis  of  levels  of 
knowledge.  In  response  to  this  inner  experience,  he  distinguished 
three  levels:  (1)  level  of  presentations,  (2)  level  of  intelligence,  and 
(3)  a  level  of  reflection.  The  levels  are  presented  in  the  following 
diagram : 

"I.  Data.  Perceptual  Images.  Free  Images.        Utterances. 

II.   Questions  for  Intelligence.  Insights.  Formulations. 

III.   Questions  for  Reflection.  Reflection.  Judgment"'^ 

In  this  analysis  he  distinguishes  different  kinds  of  operations; 
each  is  related  to  the  other.  The  significance  of  this  analysis  is  that 
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it  provides  the  way  to  synthesis.  "Questions  for  intelligence  pre- 
suppose something  to  be  understood  and  that  something  is  sup- 
plied at  the  initial  level.  Understanding  grasps  in  given  or  imagined 
presentations  an  intelligible  form  emergent  in  the  presentations. 
Conception  formulates  the  grasped  idea  along  with  what  is  essen- 
tial to  the  idea  in  the  presentations.  Reflection  asks  whether  such 
understanding  and  formulation  are  correct.  Judgment  answers  that 
they  are  or  are  not."^  "^ 

C.  THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  A  PRIORI 

Lonergan  accepts  the  role  of  the  A  Priori.  This  is  the  awareness 
that  insight  involves  that  which  goes  beyond  empirical  conscious- 
ness. Here  Lonergan  introduces  the  concept  of  heuristic  structure. 
This  involves  naming  the  known,  working  out  its  property  and 
using  the  properties  to  direct,  order  and  guide  the  inquiry.  This  is 
the  way  which  the  scientific  method  seeks  to  achieve  under- 
standing. "It  is  named  heuristic  because  it  anticipates  insights  of 
that  type  identified  with  (Galileo,  Newton,  Einstein,  etc.)  and 
while  prescinding  from  their  as  yet  unknown  contents  works  out 
their  general  properties  to  give  methodical  guidance  to  in- 
vestigations."^ ° 

D.  FORMS  OF  EXPLICIT  KNOWLEDGE 

The  emphasis  here  is  upon  the  way  in  which  different  forms  of 
knowledge  relate  to  others.  In  this  interrelationship  the  three 
levels  of  presentation,  intelligence  and  reflection  are  operative.  In 
this  context  new  knowledge  appears  but  it  is  structured  by  the 
self-corrective  process  of  learning. 

This  brings  him  to  the  discussion  of  concepts,  i.e.  dog.  Only  as 
in  reflection  can  a  concept  be  judged  right.  Reflection  brings  us  to 
judgment.  Here  Lonergan  introduces  the  idea  of  the  virtually  un- 
conditioned. Such  a  judgment  meets  the  following  considerations: 

"(1)   it  is  the  conditioned, 

(2)  its  conditions  are  known,  and 

(3)  the  conditions  are  fulfilled."^  ^ 

Judgment  takes  place  in  a  context  of  logic  and  dialectic.  These 
are  related  in  three  ways:  (a)  the  relation  of  present  to  the  past; 
(b)  the  relations  within  the  present;  (c)  relations  of  present  to  the 
future.  Here  we  have  what  Lonergan  decribes  as  the  cyclic  and 
cumulative  aspects  of  human  knowledge. 

"Human  knowing  is  cyclic  and  cumulative.  It  is  cyclic  inas- 
much as  cognitional  process  advances  from  experience 
through  inquiry  and  reflection  to  judgment  only  to  revert  to 
experience  and  recommence  its  ascent  to  another  judgment. 
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It  is  cumulative,  not  only  in  memory's  store  of  experiences 
and  understanding's  clustering  of  insights,  but  also  in  the 
coalescence  of  judgments  into  the  context  named  knowledge 
of  mentality."^  ^ 

E.  THE  UNIVERSAL  VIEWPOINT 

We  come  to  the  notion  of  a  universal  point  of  view.  However, 
(a)  it  is  only  potential  because  it  contains  the  heuristic  structure  of 
totality,  (b)  it  is  a  totality  of  viewpoints  in  that  it  opens  the 
possibility  of  understanding  other  points  of  view,  (c)  it  is  ordered 
because  it  is  grounded  in  complete  self  knowledge  of  the  knower 
and  (d)  it  possesses  potential  completeness  because  it  specifies  the 
necessary  relationship  of  the  subject. 

Here  we  have  the  movement  from  experience  through  under- 
standing through  judgment  to  decision. 

F.  THE  SELF  AFFIRMATION  OF  THE  KNOWER 

The  second  part  of  Insight  begins  with  the  notion  of  the  self- 
affirmation  of  the  knower.  Here  the  question  arises  as  to  the  legiti- 
macy of  judgments  as  actual  value.  Each  has  to  ask  himself  the 
question:  "Am  I  a  knower?"  To  say  "yes"  utterly  excludes  "no!" 
To  say  "no"  utterly  excludes  "yes!"  Thus  he  states  the  require- 
ment for  any  possible  judgment.  First,  (1)  a  conditioned,  (2)  a  link 
between  the  conditioned  and  its  conditions,  and  (3)  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  conditions.  Secondly,  there  must  be  the  level  of  intel- 
lectual activity  that  posits  systematic  unities  and  relations:  (a) 
with  some  independence  of  a  field  of  fulfilling  conditions,  and  (b) 
with  reference  to  such  a  field.  The  third  requirement  is  a  field  of 
fulfilling  conditions.  There  is  necessity  for  a  prior  field  containing 
what  could  become  fulfilling  conditions.  The  final  requirement  is 
concrete  possibility.  Here  we  have  the  concrete  unity  —  identity 
whole  as  a  thing  in  itself.  This  includes: 

(i)   movement  of  inquiry  from  given  to  insight 
(ii)   from  insight  to  formulation 

(iii)   from  formulation  to  grasp  of  the  unconditioned 
(iv)   that  grasp  leading  to  affirmation  (yes)  or  negation  (no) 
On  the  basis  of  the  preceding  discussion,  we  can  see  how  his 
methodology  is  anticipated  in  Insight.  Here  we  see  the  emphasis 
on  the  structure  of  the  intellect. 

Experience     —     Understanding 
Judgment       —     Decision 
The  chief  concern  of  Lonergan  is  what  one  is  doing  when  he  is 
thinking  and  his  methodology  is  based  on  this  concern. 

Lonergan  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  analyze  the  experiences 
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of  the  intellect  via  mathematics  and  science  before  he  could  raise 
the  questions  of  cognitional  theory,  epistemology,  metaphysics, 
theology  or  ontology. 

As  one  moves  from  experience  through  understanding,  through 
judgment,  through  decision,  one  is  able  to  make  the  transcen- 
dental turn;  one  is  ready  to  move  into  cognitional  theory.  It  is  at 
this  point  that  one  can  ask:  "What  am  I  doing  when  I  am  know- 
ing?" Then  the  epistemological  question  one  can  ask:  "Why  is 
doing  that  knowing?"  From  this  standpoint  one  can  ask  the  meta- 
physical question,  "What  do  I  know  when  I  do  it?"  All  of  these 
questions  revert  to  the  ultimate  question  of  Being  Itself.  This  is 
seen  clearly  when  he  states:  "The  dynamic  structure  of  human 
knowing  intends  being  .  .  .  This  intrinsic  relation  of  the  dynamic 
structure  of  human  knowing  to  being  and  so  to  reality  primarily  is 
not  pensee  pensee  but  pensee  pensante,  not  intentio  intentia  but 
intention  intendends,  not  noema  but  noesis."^  ^ 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  how  Lonergan  applies  this  to  theology.  He 
argues  that  the  theologian  needs  a  Begrifflichkeit  (a  fundamental 
set  of  systematic  concepts  that  characterize  his  science).  He  is 
concerned  with  the  theologian  and  his  operation.  He  is  concerned 
with  the  operation  of  the  subject  rather  than  the  object.  This 
involves  (1)  the  horizon  of  the  subject,  (2)  the  necessity  and  con- 
ditions for  his  conversion,  and  (3)  his  authenticity  or  in- 
authenticity. 

This  approach  involves  confrontation  with  the  three  antitheses: 
(a)  sacred  and  profane,  (b)  interior  and  exterior  world,  and  (c) 
visible  and  intelligible  worlds.  However,  on  the  basis  of  the  forms 
of  meaning  and  his  belief  in  constitutive  meaning,  one  can  move 
from  systematic  exigence  through  the  critical  exigence  to  the 
methodological  exigence. 

This  methodological  approach  therefore  emphasizes  the  inter- 
relationship of  discipline.  This  is  referred  to  as  functional  speciali- 
zations. On  the  basis  of  Experience,  Understanding,  Judgment  and 
Decision,  one  can  see  how  this  applies  to  the  eight  functional 
specializations.  The  following  diagram  illustrates  this. 

First,  we  have  the  traditional  divisions  in  Lonergan's  analysis  of 
the  intellect:  (1)  Experience,  (2)  Understanding,  (3)  Judgment, 
and  (4)  Decision.  Second,  we  have  those  disciplines  which  relate  to 
history  as  representation  of  fact.  It  forms  the  basis  for  Her- 
meneutics:  (1)  Research  is  parallel  to  Experience  and  involves  the 
critical  examination  of  the  text;  (2)  next,  we  move  into  Hermen- 
eutics,  .which  is  correct  interpretation  of  the  text.  Hermeneutics  is 
parallel  to  Understanding  and  provides  the  basis  of  Critical  His- 
tory; (3)  Critical  History  is  parallel  to  Judgment  and  seeks  to 
arrive  at  whether  judgment  "is"  or  "is  not."  It  leads  into  Dialectic; 
(4)  Dialectic,  which  involves  conversion  and  personal  decision,  is 
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p£irallel  to  Decision.  It  seeks  to  answer  the  question,  "What  do  I 
think  about  these  facts  in  terms  of  my  rational  self-consciousness?" 

The  Dialectic  brings  us  to  the  disciplines  which  relate  to  history 
as  the  interpretation  of  human  existence:  (1)  the  self  appropri- 
ation which  takes  place  at  the  level  of  Dialectic  leads  one  into  the 
Foundation  of  one's  theology;  (2)  one  moves  into  thematization 
at  this  point.  This  is  also  parallel  to  Decision  and  Dialectic;  (3) 
Foundation  becomes  the  basis  for  Doctrinal  Theology.  It  is  paral- 
lel to  the  Judgment-Critical  History  levels  and  is  a  minimal  judg- 
ment of  the  "it  is  —  is  not"  syndrome;  (4)  Elaboration  takes  place 
and  develops  into  Systematic  Theology  —  the  attempt  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  doctrinal  decision.  This  corresponds  to  the 
levels  of  Hermeneutics  and  Understanding;  (5)  this  brings  us  back 
to  the  level  of  Experience  —  Communication,  the  attempt  to  medi- 
ate reality  and  integrate  understanding  on  the  level  of  experience. 

On  this  basis  the  individual  is  prepared  to  relate  his  experience 
to  the  problems  he  faces.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand  he  has  an  aware- 
ness of  the  problem  and  on  the  other  hand  he  has  theological 
methodology  which  undergirds  his  work.  This  approach  to  theol- 
ogy bases  its  foundations  upon  man's  situation  and  is  allied  to  the 
phenomenological  method  and  to  the  philosophy  of  existence.  It 
rejects  the  type  of  theology  that  is  called  Konklusionstheologie 
and  seeks  to  relate  theology  to  life. 
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NOTES 

'    Frederick  E.  Crowe  (ed.),  Spirit  as  Inquiry,  p.  8 
^    Otto  Mauk,  The  Transcendental  Method,  pp.  17f. 
^  Ibid.,  p.  20. 

^    David  Tracy,  God  One  and  Three  (Notes  prepared  by  the  Theological 
College,  The  Catholic  University  of  America  School  of  Theology,  Washington, 
D.  C,  1968),  p.  197. 
^   Ibid.,  p.  335. 
^   Crowe,  op.  cit,  p.  18. 
■^  Ibid.,  p.  20 

*    Bernard  Lonergan,  Insight,  p.  xxviii. 
^  Ibid.,  p.  9. 
^°  Crowe,  op.  cit.,  p.  23. 

^  ^  David  Tracy,  Christian  Eschatology  (Notes  prepared  by  Theological  Col- 
lege, The  Catholic  University  of  America  School  of  Theology,  Washington,  D. 
C,  1968),  p.  3. 

^^  Bernard  Lonergan,  Collection,  p.  52. 
^  ^  Crowe,  op.  cit.,  pp.  25f. 
^"^  Ibid.,  p.  296. 
Ibid.,  p.  30. 

Lonergan,  Collection,  p.  224. 
Lonergan,  Insight,  p.  4. 
/6/d.,  p.  274. 
Ibid.,  p.  275. 
/6/d.,  p.  45. 
Ibid.,  p.  280. 
Ibid.,  p.  375. 
Lonergan,  Collection,  p.  229. 
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Donald  E.  Gowan 
"ECOTHEOLOGY"  -  A  REVIEW  ARTICLE 

The  identification  of  any  new  problem  in  American  life  immediately  pro- 
duces an  explosion  of  information  and  opinion  in  all  the  media,  and  the 
environmental  crisis  provides  one  of  our  most  recent  examples  of  that  typical 
response.  It  is  clear  that  so  far  concern  for  ecology  has  not  led  to  economy  in 
the  publication  business,  for  in  the  usual  way  each  publisher  has  rushed  into 
print  with  something  on  the  subject  even  though  it  may  virtually  repeat  what 
has  been  published  somewhere  else.  Within  the  past  three  years  a  tremendous 
amount  of  material  has  appeared  in  print,  analyzing  the  ecological  crisis, 
attempting  to  predict  the  future  of  man  on  earth,  if  he  has  one,  and  offering 
suggestions  as  to  how  we  may  effectively  deal  with  our  environmental  prob- 
lems. I  have  not  made  an  effort  to  survey  all  of  this  literature,  but  I  have 
become  familiar  with  nearly  everything  that  has  been  published  representing  a 
theological  point  of  view.  For,  without  question,  another  characteristic  of 
American  life  is  that  whenever  a  new  problem  is  identified,  the  theological 
implications  of  that  problem  are  soon  discussed  and  a  new  sub-discipline: 
"Theology  and  .  .  ."  or  "The  Theology  of  .  .  ."  appears.  This  time  it  is  Theol- 
ogy and  Ecology  or  the  Theology  of  Ecology,  which  I  have  abbreviated  in  this 
article  as  (you'll  pardon  the  expression)  "ecotheology." 

The  literature  which  has  appeared  thus  far,  written  from  a  theological 
point  of  view,  may  be  classified  under  three  main  headings:  (1)  periodicals 
literature,  much  of  which  tends  to  be  of  a  rather  popular  or  tractarian  nature; 
(2)  anthologies;  collections  of  articles  by  experts  from  a  variety  of  fields  who 
have  been  asked  to  contribute  with  the  hope  that  the  book  will  then  provide 
a  comprehensive  overview  of  the  problem;  and  (3)  efforts  by  a  single  author 
to  provide  a  theological  approach  to  the  ecological  crisis.  A  fourth  category, 
which  so  far  contains  only  a  few  items,  could  be  the  anti-ecological  literature. 

In  this  article  I  shall  not  attempt  to  say  anything  about  the  material  in 
periodicals.  There  is  too  much  of  it  and  most  of  it  is  of  such  an  ephemeral 
nature  that  there  would  be  little  value  in  discussing  it  in  detail.  I  shall, 
however,  attempt  to  describe  the  contributions  which  have  been  made  by  the 
anthologies,  by  the  books  produced  by  single  authors,  and  finally  to  say 
something  about  one  book  which  might  be  called  anti-ecological. 


I.  ANTHOLOGIES 

Ian  G.  Barbour  (ed.),  Earth  Might  Be  Fair:  Reflections  on  Ethics,  ReUgion, 
and  Ecology.  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.:  Prentice-Hall,  1972.  Pp.  168.  $6^95 
cloth,  $3.95  paperback. 

Michael  Hamilton  (ed.),  This  Little  Planet,  with  an  introduction  by  Edmund 
S.  Muskie.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1970.  Pp.  241.  $6.95  cloth, 
$2.45  paperback. 

Glenn  C.  Stone  (ed.),  A  New  Ethic  for  a  New  Earth.  "F/M/N  Papers  No.  2"; 
New  York:  Friendship  Press,  1971.  Pp.  172,  $1.95  paperback. 

Kenneth  Vaux  (ed.),  To  Create  a  Different  Future:  Religious  Hope  and  Tech- 
nological Planning.  New  York:  Friendship  Press,  1972.  Pp.  144.  $2.45. 

Paul  E.  Lutz  and  H.  Paul  Santmire,  Ecological  Renewal.  "Confrontation 
Books";  Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1972.  Pp.  153  $3.95. 

When  a  subject  is  as  broad  and  manifold  as  the  environmental  problem,  to 
get  a  group  of  authors  to  produce  a  chapter  apiece,  each  on  his  specialty, 
might  seem  to  be  the  best  way  to  produce  a  book,  since  it  is  scarcely  possible 
for  one  man  to  be  an  expert  in  every  pertinent  field.  My  impression  of  the 
works  which  are  being  surveyed  in  this  article,  however,  is  that  the  antholo- 
gies are  rather  less  successful  than  the  books  produced  by  a  single  author. 
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They  suffer  from  the  usual  faults  of  such  works:  repetition  and  a  lack  of 
integration.  We  are  offered  articles  on  the  facts  of  the  problem  with  evalua- 
tion of  possible  solutions,  discussions  of  questions  which  properly  fall  under 
the  heading  "Science  and  Theology,"  attempts  to  begin  working  out  a  new 
theology  of  nature,  and  considerations  of  the  ethical  problems  produced  by 
technology.  Within  some  of  the  articles  we  may  find  an  initial  attempt  at  an 
integrated  approach  to  the  problem,  but  across  the  collection  there  is  no 
evident  meeting  of  minds.  One  cannot  evaluate  the  anthologies  as  books, 
then,  but  can  only  note  the  varieties  of  views  to  be  found  in  their  articles  and 
single  out  a  few  which  are  especially  successful. 

The  most  impressive  collection  on  the  whole  is  Earth  Might  Be  Fair.  It 
contains  an  introduction  and  an  article,  "Attitudes  Toward  Nature  and  Tech- 
nology," by  the  editor,  I.  G.  Barbour.  He  suggests  that  three  components 
must  appear  in  a  theology  of  ecology:  1)  the  unity  of  man  and  nature,  2)  the 
immanence  of  God,  and  3)  the  responsible  control  of  technology.  Two  arti- 
cles belong  to  the  "Science  and  Theology"  category:  "Explanations  in 
Science  and  Theology,"  in  which  F.  Ferre  takes  the  approach  of  linguistic 
analysis  to  show  that  the  functions  of  religious  language  are  mostly  unUke 
those  of  scientific  language,  and  J.  J.  Compton's  article,  "Science  and  God's 
Action  in  Nature,"  which  uses  linguistic  philosophy  to  explain  how  events 
that  can  be  described  by  scientific  laws  can  also  be  thought  of  as  God's 
action.  An  unusual  contribution  to  these  anthologies  is  H.  Smith's  "Tao 
Now,"  which,  while  not  claiming  that  the  Far  Eastern  religions  are  the  answer 
to  the  whole  ecological  crisis,  does  suggest  that  they  offer  a  helpful  challenge 
to  Western  man's  separation  from  an  objectified,  external  world  which  he 
analyzes  and  controls.  D.  D.  Williams  offers  a  revised  version  of  a  paper  which 
also  appears  in  another  of  our  collections,  A  New  Ethic  for  a  New  Earth.  Here 
it  is  entitled,  "Changing  Concepts  of  Nature,"  and  its  most  interesting  con- 
ception is  that  of  the  necessity,  from  the  Christian  standpoint,  of  "politi- 
cizing man's  relation  to  nature."  By  this  he  means:  1)  the  quality  of  human 
life  and  the  possibility  of  survival  involve  political  solutions  to  the  problems 
of  use  of  the  environment,  2)  it  must  be  the  community  as  a  whole  which 
makes  value  judgments  about  its  environment  and  the  use  of  nature,  and  3) 
the  issue  of  justice:  who  shall  enjoy  what? 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  of  all  the  articles  in  these  collections  is  W.  G. 
Pollard's  "The  Uniqueness  of  the  Earth."  He  moves  from  an  excellent  descrip- 
tion of  how  the  solar  system  originated  and  of  the  conditions  for  the  develop- 
ment of  life  on  earth,  with  an  emphasis  all  along  on  the  uniqueness  of  the 
earth,  to  a  declaration  that  by  the  end  of  this  century  a  radical  change  must 
occur  which  he  calls  the  end  of  civilization.  He  believes  that  there  will  emerge 
a  completely  new  form  of  life  for  man  which  he  denotes  "postcivilization." 
H.  K.  Schilling  is  also  a  scientist  who  can  move  with  ease  into  theology.  In 
"The  Whole  Earth  is  the  Lord's:  Toward  a  Holistic  Ethic"  he  suggests  that  a 
better  symbol  for  environmental  consciousness  than  "spaceship  earth"  would 
be  earth  as  garden  and  man  as  its  gardener.  We  are  here  not  merely  to 
consume  and  conserve  the  earth's  resources,  he  says,  but  to  make  the  earth  a 
better  place  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  A  responsible  ethic  with  respect 
toward  nature  would  involve  transformation  and  creation  in  addition  to  con- 
servation. Finally,  R.  L.  Shinn,  in  "Science  and  Ethical  Decision:  Some  New 
Issues,"  deals  with  the  necessity  of  making  ethical  decisions  about  the  use  of 
scientific  discoveries  through  the  political  process,  and  then  moves  to  a 
critique  of  Lynn  White's  famous  article,  "The  Historical  Roots  of  the  Eco- 
logic  Crisis."^ 

This  Little  Planet  contains  six  articles  under  the  headings  Pollution,  Scar- 
city and  Conservation,  but  the  content  of  the  articles  does  not  fit  the  head- 
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ings  very  well  and  there  is  some  overlapping  of  subject  matter.  P.  B.  Sears,  in 
"The  Injured  Earth,"  offers  a  general  factual  survey  covering  forests,  soil, 
ocean,  pollution  of  air  and  water,  and  urban  problems.  Another  article  by 
Pollard  appears,  "God  and  His  Creation,"  repeating  some  of  the  material  in 
the  article  discussed  above,  and  emphasizing  the  spaceship  analogy.  I.  Ben- 
nett, Jr.,  in  "People  and  Food,"  offers  data  on  agriculture  and  birth  control 
while  R.  L.  Shinn's  article,  "Ethics  and  the  Family  of  Man"  is  related  to  it  in 
its  concern  for  the  ethical  problems  of  population  control.  Two  very  different 
contributions  conclude  the  volume.  C.  J.  Glacken's  "Man's  Place  in  Nature  in 
Recent  Western  Thought"  is  an  interesting  historical  account  of  how  the 
understanding  of  the  effects  of  human  activities  on  nature  has  varied  since  the 
end  of  the  18th  century,  and  C.  Bonifazi  offers  the  first  Biblical  study  we 
have  encountered  so  far,  "Biblical  Roots  of  an  Ecologic  Conscience,"  making 
the  Incarnation  the  key  to  the  Christian  view  of  the  world. 

A  New  Ethic  for  a  New  Earth  crowds  twelve  contributions  into  172  pages, 
and  we  shall  not  discuss  all  of  them.  A  first  section  called  Perspectives  on 
Nature  includes  another  version  of  Williams'  article  noted  above  plus  state- 
ments by  a  biologist,  an  artist  and  a  physical  scientist.  The  middle  section. 
Theological  Soundings,  begins  with  J.  N.  Hartt's  "Faith  and  the  Informed  Use 
of  Natural  Resources,"  which  differs  somewhat  from  the  already  standard 
theological  approaches  by  asserting  that  emphases  on  guilt  or  accountability 
or  prudence  are  not  enough  to  provide  a  valid  theology  for  ecological  respon- 
sibility. He  suggests  that  the  world  may  be  God's  great  experiment,  hence  in 
some  ways  still  incomplete,  and  that  man's  place  may  then  be  to  contribute 
to  the  enhancement  and  the  richness  of  life.  In  addition  to  contributions  by 
P.  A.  Jordan  and  F.  Elder,  the  section  also  contains  "Pitfalls  and  Promises  of 
Biblical  Texts  as  a  Basis  for  a  Theology  of  Nature,"  in  which  W.  L.  Hum- 
phreys discusses  some  of  the  principal  Old  Testament  passages  which  are 
relevant  to  the  Biblical  understanding  of  man  and  nature.  The  final  section  of 
the  book.  Stewardship  of  the  Earth,  contains  S.  I.  Paradise's  "Rehabilitation 
for  Cosmic  Outlaws"  and  R.  Theobald's  "The  Changing  Environment:  Does 
the  Church  Have  a  Major  Responsibility?"  plus  a  bibliography. 

To  Create  a  Different  Future  contains  less  theology  than  other  collections, 
that  being  almost  confined  to  the  concluding  article,  "Religious  Hope  and 
Technological  Planning"  by  the  editor  Kenneth  Vaux,  who  tries  to  comment 
on  one  major  theme  of  each  of  the  preceding  articles  in  the  light  of  the 
theology  of  hope.  The  other  contributions  are  J.  Randers  "Global  Limitations 
and  Human  Responsibility,"  a  report  on  the  projections  of  population,  pro- 
duction, pollution  and  availability  of  resources  which  have  led  to  the  "limits 
of  growth"  theory;  I.  Illich's  "Technology  and  Conviviality,"  which  calls  for  a 
new  politics  which  would,  by  setting  upper,  not  lower  limits,  enforce  the 
individual's  right  to  use  only  what  he  needs  and  give  him  access  to  all  things 
that  are  useful  to  care  for  himself  and  others  most  of  the  time;  R.  Murray's 
"Ethical  and  Moral  Aspects  of  Genetic  Knowledge  and  Counseling,"  which 
asks  how  much  knowledge  about  potential  genetic  defects  is  really  helpful  to 
those  affected,  especially  when  no  treatment  is  available;  and  R.  T.  Fran- 
cour's  "Technology  and  the  Future  of  Human  Sexuality,"  which  proposes 
that  contraceptive  and  reproductive  technology  now  makes  possible  at  least 
20  alternate  patterns  in  sex,  marriage  and  parenthood. 

It  is  hard  to  know  whether  Lutz  and  Santmire's  Ecological  Renewal  be- 
longs with  the  anthologies  or  not.  A  book  composed  of  two  long  articles  can 
hardly  be  called  a  collection,  but  I  have  chosen  to  review  it  here  because  it 
does  share  one  of  the  main  defects  of  the  other  books  in  this  group;  here  two 
authors,  rather  than  six  or  ten,  do  their  own  thing  with  virtually  no  dialogue 
or  mutual  reinforcement  going  on  between  them.  Paul  Lutz  is  a  biologist  who 
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provides  in  74  pages  a  good  and  clear  description  of  the  problem,  covering  the 
principles  of  ecology,  pollution  and  population  explosion.  Paul  Santmire's 
work,  "Catastrophe  and  Ecstasy,"  appeals  for  a  new^  life-style  as  a  suitable 
response  to  the  needs  v^rhich  have  become  apparent  in  the  environmental 
crisis.  He  builds  on  what  he  calls  contemporary  definitions  of  the  universal 
value,  love  —  as  eros  by  N.  O.  Brown,  philia  by  J.  H.  Cone,  and  agape  by 
Teilhard  de  Chardin,  then  asserts  that  the  ecstatic  lifestyle  which  is  appropri- 
ate for  the  new  age  may  be  achieved  by  combining  the  strengths  of  childhood 
(in  which  eros  predominates),  adolescence  (philia)  and  adulthood  (agape). 
The  Church  is  the  matrix  in  which  this  lifestyle  ought  to  become  possible  and 
the  liturgy  can  be  the  chief  enabler.  It  is  an  approach  which  is  a  bit  too 
eclectic  to  be  of  any  help  to  this  reviewer. 

II.  BOOKS  BY  SINGLE  AUTHORS 

Henlee  H.  Barnette,  The  Church  and  the  Ecological  Crisis.  Grand  Rapids, 

Michigan:  WiUiam  B.  Eerdmans,  1972.  Pp.  114.  $2.25  paperback. 
J.  E.  Carothers,  M.  Mead,  D.  D.  McCracken,  Roger  L.  Shinn  (editors).  To 

Love  or  to  Perish:  The  Technological  Crisis  and  the  Churches.  New  York: 

Friendship  Press,  1972.  Pp.  152.  $1.95  paperback. 
Frederick  Elder,  Crisis  in  Eden.  Nashville:  Abingdon,  1970.  Pp.  172.  $3.95. 
Eric  C.  Rust,  Nature:  Garden  or  Desert?  Waco,  Texas:  Word  Books,  1971.  Pp. 

150.  $4.95. 
Francis  A.  Schaeffer,  Pollution  and  the  Death  of  Man:  The  Christian  View  of 

Ecology.  Wheaton,  lUinois:  Tyndale  House,  1970  Pp.  125.  $2.95  cloth, 

$1.95  paperback. 
Joyce  Blackburn,  The  Earth  is  the  Lord's?  Waco,  Texas:  Word  Books,  1972. 

Pp.  160.  $4.95. 


Barnette's  book  is  perhaps  the  most  useful  one  yet  available  for  the  pastor 
or  for  study  in  the  church.  It  is  too  brief  to  be  really  satisfactory  as  an 
introduction  to  whatever  "eco theology"  may  one  day  turn  out  to  be,  but  it 
shares  that  failing  with  everything  else  that  has  been  produced  so  far.  It 
contains  nothing  particularly  original,  but  is  well-written  and  pretty  well 
covers  the  bases.  Two  initial  chapters  describe  briefly  the  nature  of  the  eco- 
logical crisis,  a  third  talks  of  a  variety  of  dimensions  of  ethical  thought  which 
may  be  applicable  to  the  problems,  and  the  fourth  of  technological  and 
political  strategies  for  survival.  One  chapter  deals  at  somewhat  greater  length 
with  the  biblical  foundations  for  a  theology  of  ecology  and  a  final  one  with 
practical  suggestions  of  how  the  Church  might  "inculcate  an  ecological  con- 
science." Appendices  include  an  excursus  on  evil  and  nature,  a  sermon  by 
John  R.  Claypool,  lists  of  environmental  societies  and  Eco-Films,  and  a  bibli- 
ography. 

The  long  list  of  editors  of  To  Love  or  To  Perish  suggests  that  it  is  out  of 
place  in  my  grouping  of  books,  but  unlike  the  anthologies  this  is  a  unified 
report  of  a  task  force  on  the  Future  of  Mankind  in  a  World  of  Science-Based 
Technology.  The  Technology-Ethics  issue  predominates  in  this  report,  so  that 
we  shall  not  deal  with  it  in  any  detail,  but  obviously  the  environmental  crisis 
could  not  be  ignored  in  such  a  conference,  and  we  do  find  brief  treatments  of 
Mankind  and  Nature,  the  problem  of  the  automobile,  nuclear  energy,  popula- 
tion, and  technology  and  the  environment.  Such  a  book  serves  to  remind  us 
that  not  only  are  we  faced  by  a  bewildering  variety  of  problems  which  are  the 
results  of  varying  aspects  of  technology,  but  that  all  are  in  some  way  inter- 
related and  cannot  really  be  sorted  out  and  dealt  with  piecemeal. 
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Elder's  book  is  a  bit  older  than  the  others  which  are  being  noted  here,  but 
it  properly  should  be  included  since  it  was  one  of  the  first  efforts  to  provide  a 
theological  corrective  to  the  destructive  human  attitudes  toward  nature  of 
which  the  American  public  first  became  highly  conscious  in  1970.  The  ap- 
proach to  a  theology  of  nature  which  it  offers  has  appeared  to  be  a  bit  too 
schematic  to  provide  a  model  for  subsequent  discussions,  since  it  divides  all 
attitudes  toward  nature  into  two  camps;  inclusionists  (man  an  integral  part  of 
nature,  as  he  should  be;  Loren  Eisely  as  the  prime  exponent)  and  ex- 
clusionists  (nature  set  over  against  man  as  an  object,  as  it  should  not  be;  Cox, 
Richardson,  and  Chardin  as  examples),  but  the  book  is  still  of  value  as  one  of 
the  few  relatively  thorough  efforts  to  produce  a  theology  of  ecology  which 
has  yet  appeared. 

Rust's  book  is  certainly  the  most  substantial  of  these  efforts.  His  creden- 
tials for  the  task  are  good,  since  he  had  already  published  a  significant  work 
on  the  subject.  Nature  and  Man  in  Biblical  Thought,  (1953),  plus  other  re- 
lated works  long  before  it  became  the  fashion  to  do  so.  He  begins  with  a 
survey  of  the  Biblical  approach  to  nature  which  is  a  summary  of  his  earlier 
book,  then  moves  to  two  chapters  on  the  definition  of  the  present  problem;  a 
slightly  different  explanation  of  ecology  from  the  one  offered  by  Lutz  fol- 
lowed by  a  chapter  on  Man  —  the  Predator  as  the  key  to  the  problem.  The 
pivotal  chapter  attempts  to  show  how  each  of  a  series  of  different  theological 
and  philosophical  approaches  may  have  something  to  contribute  to  environ- 
mental theology.  He  discusses  Whitehead  and  Ernst  Bloch  as  background, 
then  attempts  to  show  how  environmental  theologies  might  grow  out  of:  1) 
process  thought  (D.  D.  Williams,  N.  Pittenger,  R.  Overman,  J.  B.  Cobb,  Jr.,  C. 
Hartshorne),  2)  creative  evolutionary  thought  (Chardin),  and  3)  the  theology 
of  hope  (Pannenberg,  Moltmann,  Metz,  Schillebeeckx).  From  process  thought 
comes  a  way  of  understanding  and  affirming  the  interrelatedness  of  man  and 
nature  —  panpsychism.  From  Teilhard  comes  the  suggestion  of  a  cosmic 
eschatology  in  which  the  redemption  of  the  individual  takes  place  within  the 
setting  of  social  and  cosmic  redemption.  From  the  theology  of  hope  comes  an 
eschatology  which  calls  for  activism.  In  the  following  chapter  Rust  attempts 
to  develop  his  own  theology  of  nature.  He  begins  with  Incarnation  theology 
then  moves  to  the  theology  of  Creation  where  he  makes  considerable  use  of 
Teilhard  and  the  process  thinkers,  but  one  is  left  with  the  feeling  that  a  truly 
unified  environmental  theology  has  not  quite  jelled.  It  may  be  that  this 
approach  is  also  a  bit  too  eclectic  and  that  the  various  elements  which  Rust 
has  attempted  to  use  cannot  really  be  fit  together  into  a  coherent  system.  But 
it  remains  the  most  serious  effort  to  do  the  task  that  this  reviewer  has  seen, 
and  should  be  read  with  care  for  the  clues  it  may  provide  for  the  direction  in 
which  this  kind  of  theologizing  needs  to  go. 

Schaeffer's  book  is  brief  and  not  very  well-written  (it  sounds  hke  a  tran- 
script of  an  oral  presentation),  but  is  worth  a  quick  reading  for  the  occasional 
valuable  insights  which  it  contains.  In  addition  to  the  familiar  refutation  to 
Lynn  White's  article  he  reprints  that  entire  piece  in  an  appendix,  and  reprints 
also  an  article  by  Richard  Means,  "Why  Worry  About  Nature?"  which  advo- 
caties  pantheism  as  a  solution  to  the  environmental  problem,  and  which 
Schaeffer  rebuts  in  the  early  chapters  of  the  book.  Creation  theology  is  the 
key  to  Schaeffer's  approach  to  nature;  every  thing  in  the  world  must  be 
treated  with  integrity  because  God  made  each  thing  to  be  what  it  is,  and  since 
God  made  it  nothing  is  low;  each  thing  has  its  proper  value.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  idea  in  the  book  is  that  of  "Substantial  Healing."  All  of  creation 
has  suffered  hurt  because  of  the  Fall,  but  redemption  through  Christ  has 
already  brought  about  substantial  healing;  i.e.  "healing  which  is  not  perfect, 
but  that  is  real,  evident,  and  substantial."  (p.  68)  That  applies  not  only  to 
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Man  but  to  all  creation,  and  its  implication  is  that  the  Christian  who  believes 
that  God  will  in  his  own  time  totally  redeem  creation  will  in  the  present  time 
treat  nature  in  the  direction  of  the  way  it  will  be  then.  The  Church  ought  to 
be  like  the  "pilot  plant"  built  by  an  industry  to  show  that  its  new  process  will 
work,  demonstrating  in  its  life  that  man  can  exercise  dominion  over  nature 
without  being  destructive  and  fighting  against  the  two  main  destructive  fac- 
tors: greed  (cutting  costs,  raising  profits)  and  haste. 

A  different  kind  of  book  may  be  noted  to  conclude  this  section.  Joyce 
Blackburn's  The  Earth  is  the  Lord's  is  a  popular  work  written  by  an  author  of 
children's  books  who  became  active  in  an  ecological  crisis  involving  the 
Georgia  marshlands  in  which  she  lives.  It  is  a  brief  and  personal  tract  written 
from  the  Christian  point  of  view  and  including  a  helpful  Hst  of  resources  in 
the  back,  but  is  unfortunately  an  example  of  the  failure  of  the  concern  for 
ecology  to  produce  economy  where  it  might  be  appropriate.  This  is  a  very 
short  text,  expanded  to  make  a  160-page  book  by  using  tremendous  amounts 
of  white  space.  Somehow  it  just  doesn't  seem  right  to  use  all  that  paper. 


III.  ANTI-ECOLOGY 

Richard  Neuhaus,  In  Defense  of  People.  New  York:  Macmillan,  1971.  Pp. 
315.  $1.95  paperback. 

Not  everyone  has  acknowledged  the  validity  of  the  declaration  that  the 
environmental  crisis  is  the  most  serious  question  facing  mankind  today.  Rich- 
ard Neuhaus  has  written  an  angry  book  expressing  the  feelings  of  one  whose 
radical  theology  and  politics  have  been  forged  in  the  inner  city  parish,  in  the 
civil  rights  and  anti-war  activities  which  have  claimed  for  a  decade  and  more 
to  be  the  important  social  and  ethical  issues,  and  which  now  feel  themselves 
threatened  with  relegation  to  second  place  in  favor  of  a  new  cause.  The  book 
has  the  many  weaknesses  to  be  expected  in  so  intensely  personal  a  work  but 
it  should  be  heard,  for  it  points  to  a  potential  danger,  if  not  to  a  present 
reality.  The  author  sees  the  whole  ecology  movement  as  a  diversionary  tactic 
by  the  rich  designed  to  take  public  attention  away  from  the  claims  of  the 
poor  and  Blacks.  He  believes  the  movement  has  been  promoted  by  three 
groups:  1)  Industry,  which  was  responsible  for  its  inception  as  a  way  of 
developing  new  markets  (Tell  that  to  the  folks  next  to  the  coke  works!),  2) 
Conservationists,  who  are,  for  the  most  part  well-to-do  sportsmen  who  have 
the  leisure  to  enjoy  the  wilderness  and  who  want  it  kept  untouched,  for  their 
benefit,  and  3)  America-Firsters  of  the  Doomsday  branch  (e.g.  Paul  Ehrlich 
with  his  Population  Bomb)  whose  drastic  proposals  are  intended  to  preserve 
America  by  letting  the  rest  of  the  world  go  to  pot.  He  now  detects  four 
strains  within  the  movement:  (1)  Housekeeping;  cleaning  up  pollution  and 
the  like.  This  is  needed  and  to  be  encouraged,  but  has  already  been  taken  over 
by  those  with  darker  motives.  (2)  The  Adversary  Culture;  whole-earthers, 
commune  dwellers  and  the  like,  who  attempt  to  assert  a  natural  way  of  life 
over  against  the  artificial,  technological  world.  A  bypath,  with  nothing  to 
contribute  to  the  ills  of  society  as  a  whole,  he  says.  3)  The  old-guard  con- 
servationists, more  interested  in  parks  than  people.  4)  The  Commissars,  who 
are  advocating  the  overthrow  of  concern  for  the  downtrodden  and  perhaps  of 
all  human  values  just  in  order  to  keep  the  elite  of  the  human  race  alive. 

What  Neuhaus'  diatribe  does  is  to  make  it  more  clear  than  any  of  the 
carefully  reasoned  pieces  which  we  have  discussed  earlier  why  an  ecotheology 
is  necessary.  The  endangered  species  of  animals  and  the  wilderness  might  just 
come  to  seem  more  important  than  the  poor;  no  doubt  they  are  in  some  eyes 
already.  ("Only  man  is  vile,"  is  the  slogan  Neuhaus  attibutes  to  them.)  But 
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for  those  who  take  the  Bible  seriously  there  is  no  need  to  try  to  bring 
together  two  separate  concerns,  the  environment  and  social  justice,  under  one 
umbrella  in  some  artificial  fashion.  They  are  already  together,  in  Biblical 
theology,  as  is  clear  in  the  best  of  the  works  surveyed  in  this  article.  There 
will  be  less  likelihood  that  the  worst  fears  either  of  Neuhaus  or  of  Ehrlich  will 
come  true  if  the  Church  by  its  teaching  and  its  action  proclaims  the  necessity 
of  ecological  responsibility  precisely  for  the  sake  of  justice,  for  the  sake  of 
the  poor,  as  the  Bible  has  done  it. 


NOTE 

'  This  article,  which  maintained  that  the  Christian  view  of  nature  has  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  reckless  exploitation  of  it  in  Western  society  has 
provoked  dozens  of  responses  and  has  been  reprinted  numerous  times;  in 
Science  155  (1967),  1203-1207;  The  Subversive  Science,  ed.  P.  Shepard  &  D. 
McKinley  (1969);  L.  White,  Jr.,  Machina  ex  Deo  {ldQ2);  The  Environmental 
Handbook,  ed.  G.  De  Bell  (1970);  F.  Schaeffer,  Pollution  and  the  Death  of 
Man  (1970);  and  The  Dying  Generations,  ed.  T.  R.  Harney  &  R.  Disch 
(1971).  For  the  reviewer's  own  response  see  Christian  Century  87  (1970), 
1188-1191. 
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I  &  II  Kings.  A  Commentary .  Second  Edition  —Fully  Revised,  by 
John  Gray.  (The  Old  Testament  Library)  Philadelphia:  West- 
minster Press,  1971.  Pp.  xvih  +  802,  3  maps.  $15.00. 

The  first,  1964  edition  of  this  book  by  the  Professor  of  Hebrew  and 
Semitic  Languages  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen  was  marred  by  numerous 
errors,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  and  necessitated  the  insertion  of  an 
eleven  page  pamphlet  of  Corrigenda.  Professor  Gray  has  taken  advantage  of 
the  call  for  a  new  edition  to  revise  the  work  thoroughly,  so  that  we  are 
presented  with  virtually  a  new  book.  He  has  expanded  his  treatment  by 
taking  account  of  the  unfinished  commentary  left  by  Martin  Noth  in  the 
Biblischer  Kommentar  series,  by  incorporating  the  results  of  recent  archae- 
ological digs,  especially  by  Kathleen  Kenyon  at  Jerusalem,  and  by  new  atten- 
tion to  such  old  problems  as  King  Ahab's  campaigns,  Sennacherib's  campaign 
(s)  against  Judah,  the  date  of  the  fall  of  Samaria,  and  the  question  of  the 
sources  used  by  the  Deuteronomic  redactor.  The  author  draws  on  his  personal 
experiences  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  his  thorough  knowledge  of  Arabic  and 
other  Semitic  literatures,  and  especially  his  own  contributions  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  texts  from  Ugarit/Ras  Shamra  to  illuminate  difficult  passages. 
One  might  have  hoped  for  more  help  with  the  theological  problems  presented 
by  such  texts  as  II  Kings  10,  and  the  inclusion  of  an  index  would  be  useful.  It 
is,  however,  a  pleasure  to  welcome  this  learned  commentary,  which  is  worthy 
to  stand  next  to  the  ICC  volume  by  Montgomery  and  Gehman,  and  gives  the 
English  reader  an  up-to-date,  first  rate  commentary  on  Kings. 

Jared  Judd  Jackson ' 

In  Man  We  Trust,  by  Walter  Brueggemann.  Richmond,  Virginia: 
John  Knox  Press,  1972.  Pp.  144.  $4.95. 

This  book  is  a  reaction  against  neo-orthodoxy  (as  the  most  pervasive 
modern  form  of  Reformation  theology)  encouraged,  if  not  triggered  by  the 
new  insights  into  the  nature  of  the  Old  Testament's  Wisdom  tradition  which 
are  largely  the  result  of  the  work  of  Gerhard  von  Rad.  The  problem  which 
concerns  Brueggemann  is  the  alienation  of  Christians  from  the  culture  in 
which  they  live  and  the  increasing  irrelevance  of  what  they  believe  and  say.  A 
different  and  better  way,  he  believes,  can  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament 
materials  centering  about  David.  He  depends  on  von  Rad's  interpretation  of 
the  time  of  David  and  Solomon  as  a  kind  of  "Enlightenment  Period,"  during 
which  radical  changes  took  place  in  Israelite  culture  and  religion,  of  David  as 
a  true  enlightenment  man,  and  of  the  period  as  the  time  when  Wisdom  first 
flowered  in  Israel  and  from  which  it  took  much  of  its  distinctive  outlook. 

The  characteristics  of  the  time,  of  David  as  the  man  for  that  time  and  of 
Wisdom  as  the  theology  of  the  time  are:  1)  appreciation  for  and  affirmation 
of  the  world,  its  order  and  its  essential  goodness,  2)  the  conviction  that  man 
has  the  ability  to  deterniine  his  own  future  and  must  bear  the  responsibility 
for  doing  so.  He  sees  a  sharp  contrast  between  these  affirmations  and  tradi- 
tional Reformation  theology  with  its  emphasis  on  the  fall,  sin  and  grace,  and 
believes  the  former  may  speak  much  more  pertinently  to  our  own  time.  So  he 
presents  us  with  a  picture  of  David  as  a  type  of  the  free  and  responsible  man 
and  suggests  that  to  take  the  wise  man  as  a  model  for  ministry  would  be  to 
abandon  the  traditional  claims  of  authority  (which  are  no  longer  accepted  as 
valid  anyway)  and  to  take  on  the  role  of  the  reflective  counselor  to  the 
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powerful,  guiding  them  toward  freedom  and  responsibility. 

This  is  a  challenging  book  and  those  who  have  questions  about  tire  oature 
of  ministry  would  do  well  to  read  it,  but  the  reviewer  has  many  doubts  about 
its  argument.  I  have  also  suggested  in  my  teaching  that  the  wise  man  of  the 
Old  Testament  might  be  a  more  appropriate  model  for  ministry  than,  e.g. 
prophet  or  priest,  but  with  an  understanding  of  the  wise  man's  ministry 
which  was  quite  different  from  the  one  represented  in  this  book.  The  latter  is 
based  principally  on  the  interpretation  of  the  accounts  of  David  and  Solomon 
as  reflective  of  wisdom  tradition  rather  than  on  the  "Wisdom  books"  them- 
selves. A  kind  of  pyschologizing  interpretation  of  Saul,  David  and  Solomon  is 
offered  which  makes  of  them  types  representative  of  certain  personality  or 
character  traits,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  the  best  way  to  approach  this 
material.  It  almost  makes  a  caricature  of  Solomon,  since  it  seems  to  require 
describing  him  solely  in  negative  terms.  The  author's  apparent  personal  need 
to  move  away  from  a  theology  dependent  on  divine  intrusions  into  history 
(pp.  23f.,  81)  has  made  Wisdom,  with  its  disinterest  in  history  and  its  em- 
phasis on  reason,  an  attractive  alternative  for  him,  but  I  am  not  so  sure  that 
all  recent  studies  of  wisdom  suggest  that  the  movement  was  quite  so  thor- 
oughly "secular"  and  rationalistic  as  this  book  suggests.  In  short,  I  believe 
that  a  much  more  thorough  study  along  the  lines  suggested  by  this  provoca- 
tive book  might  result  in  some  quite  different  conclusions  from  those  which 
this  brief,  highly  schematized  work  has  produced.  But  the  author  is  to  be 
thanked  for  doing  what  Wisdom  itself  does  so  well;  offering  a  fresh  though 
disturbing  corrective  to  the  orthodoxy  of  the  day  just  as  it  is  beginning  to 
show  signs  of  stagnation. 

Donald  E.  Gowan 

Reapproaching  Paul  by  Morton  Scott  Enslin.  Philadelphia:  West- 
minster Press,  1972.  Pp.  159.  $5.95. 

This  rather  unpretentious  volume  is  a  lively  contribution  to  current  New 
Testament  studies  which  is  mired  in  the  tedious,  and  often  conflicting,  red- 
action criticism  studies.  The  reader  will  find  himself  forced  into  a  I'eassess- 
ment  of  the  Biblical  material  by  Enslin's  pointed  comments.  Although  the 
book  contains  few  footnotes,  one  will  not  read  very  far  without  realizing  that 
this  book  is  a  result  of  a  lifetime  of  scholarship. 

Enslin  believes  Paul  has  been  seen  too  long  as  a  theologian.  One  current 
tendency  is  to  try  to  make  him  thoroughly  logical.  In  contrast  Paul  is  shown 
to  be  a  very  practical  man  who  had  the  unusual  ability  to  weld  groups 
together  into  lasting  wholes.  Paul  in  his  letters  is  "the  clear-eyed  demanding 
teacher  of  ethics,  ever  mindful  of  and  insistent  upon  solid  qualities  of  hfe,  not 
the  teacher  of,  an  at  best,  subjective  theology."  This  man  does  not  arrogantly 
state  his  own  views,  but,  like  Jeremiah,  announces  the  word  of  the  Almighty. 
The  first  demand  that  Paul  made  upon  Christians  was  that  life  must  conform 
to  the  life  of  the  Lord.  Vices  to  be  resolutely  avoided  are  those  connected 
with  sexual  relations.  Paul's  ethics  were  for  a  settled  society.  Although  Paul, 
like  Jesus,  thought  the  world  would  end  tomorrow,  he  lived  and  taught  "as  if 
it  would  last  forever." 

There  have  been  two  ways  of  approaching  the  relation  of  Acts  and  the 
Pauline  epistles.  The  first  is  to  fit  Paul's  letters  into  the  framework  of  Acts. 
The  second,  more  critical  view  is  to  deny  the  author  of  Acts  had  any  knowl- 
edge of  Paul's  letters  and  therefore  to  view  Acts  as  being  of  little  value  of 
Pauline  research.  Enslin  suggests  a  third  approach.  Acts  is  a  creative  account 
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which  has  used  the  letters  very  fully.  Luke  has  a  "fertile  imagination"  and 
"skillfully  fills  in"  lacunae  and  often  "recasts"  incidents  into  other  molds. 
While  Enslin  states  that  it  is  "manifestly  absurd"  to  attempt  a  biography  of 
Paul,  he  does  note  "chronographic  hints"  and  fragments  in  the  letters  which 
can  be  shaped  into  a  picture  of  Paul  which  is  more  convincing  than  the 
account  from  the  "facile  pen"  of  Luke.  Throughout  this  reconstruction 
Enslin  guards  against  unproven  rigidity  by  using  modifiers  as  "highly  prob- 
able." 

Many  scholars  have  described  Paul's  Judaism  as  Hellenistic  and  lacking  the 
vitality  of  Palestinian  Judaism.  Enslin  offers  a  rather  novel  but  feasible  con- 
jecture. Hellenistic  Judaism  compensated  for  its  remoteness  from  Zion  by 
being  "ultraorthodox."  Thus,  Paul  is  not  an  adherent  of  a  "lukewarm"  Juda- 
ism but  a  passionate  Jew  who  sought  to  do  all  the  law  with  zeal. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  volume  has  no  indices.  The  inclusion  of  a  topical 
and  a  Biblical  index  would  have  made  this  volume  a  more  valuable  reference 
tool. 

Howard  Eshbaugh 

The  First  and  Second  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  by  Ernest  Best. 
New  York,  Harper  and  Row,  1972.  Pp.  xvi  +  376.  $10.00. 

The  publisher  heralds  this  book  as  "the  first  substantial  new  commentary 
in  sixty  years  on  Paul's  Thessalonian  letters."  It  is  unfortunate  that  a  little 
more  time  was  not  taken  for  revision  and  editing  this  volume.  This  commen- 
tary lacks  form  and  comeliness.  Many  pages  are  quite  difficult  to  comprehend 
and  must  be  read  several  times  before  the  meaning  is  clear.  (Lest  one  deem 
the  reviewer  an  ill-equipped  reader,  please  note  that  four  others  have  read 
parts  of  this  commentary  and  found  it  difficult.)  Often  Best  employes  paren- 
theses to  set  apart  supporting  or  illustrative  material,  but  they  frequently 
separate  the  essentials  of  the  sentence  leaving  one  to  search  for  the  con- 
clusion. This  material  would  be  better  placed  in  a  footnote  or  in  smaller  print. 
An  example  of  this  is  found  on  p. 130  where  an  eight  line  word  study 
separates  "What  Paul  was  not  able  to  endure"  from  its  predicate,  "is  not 
specified."  While  it  is  acknowledged  that  this  example  is  one  of  the  worst, 
many  other  examples  of  this  opaque  style  appear.  In  the  presentation  of 
alternative  interpretations  the  reader  is  often  left  without  knowledge  of  Best's 
choice.  To  discern  this,  one  must  search. 

In  the  discussion  of  introductory  material  Best  makes  no  striking  new 
conclusion,  but  the  value  of  this  section  is  in  the  presentation  of  the  literature 
of  the  past  fifty  years.  Best's  most  significant  contribution  is  criticism  of  the 
methodology  of  Schmithals  and  Jewett  which  presupposes  existence  of  one 
set  of  opponents. 

The  exegetical  portions  are  marked  by  references  to  Qumran  literature, 
Schmithals  contributions  about  Gnosticism,  and  Selwyn's  tie  of  Thessalonians 
to  I  Peter.  On  the  other  hand  the  exegesis  has  been  marred  by  the  continued 
stress  of  the  root  meaning  of  a  word,  the  paucity  of  rabbinic  references,  and 
inconsistent  use  of  grammatical  details.  This  commentary  would  have  been 
enriched  by  a  thorough  study  of  pistis.  Best  notes  that  faith  "sometimes 
passes  into  the  sense  'faithfulness"'  (p.  68),  but  there  is  no  extended  discus- 
sion or  note  of  literature.  The  comment  "Paul  always  exaggerates  in  his 
statements  about  his  congregations"  (p.  138)  is  quite  wild  and  should  not  be 
taken  as  a  serious  hermeneutical  principle. 

The  bibliographic  material  provided  is  quite  good  and  up  to  date.  How- 
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ever,  the  value  of  general  references  to  articles  in  Theological  Dictionary  of 
the  New  Testament  is  questionable. 

Howard  Eshbaugh 

The  Church  in  Search  of  Its  Self,  by  Robert  S.  Paul.  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan:  William  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Co.,  1972.  384  pp., 
$7.95. 

The  Church  in  Search  of  Its  Self  is  a  solid,  scholarly,  forward-looking 
volume  —  one  of  those  books  that  may  seem  to  be  dealing  with  matters  not  at 
the  moment  at  the  very  center  of  interest  but  which  perceptively  calls  atten- 
tion to  a  fundamental  issue  which  the  churches  must  soon  get  to  carefully 
and  fully  if  they  are  to  fulfill  their  mission  v^ith  any  degree  of  adequacy.  My 
own  hope  is  that  enough  Christians  will  take  Professor  Paul's  probing  study  to 
heart  and  mind  now,  so  that  this  will  not  be  one  of  those  fine  books  that  a 
later  generations  will  rediscover  with  a  pathetic  "if  only  it  had  been  taken 
seriously  at  that  time." 

The  work  is  a  disciplined  but  passionate  call  for  a  biblical  and  ecumenical 
theology  of  the  Church,  one  informed  but  not  bound  by  the  Bible  and  by  the 
long  centuries  of  ecclesiastical  history.  The  author's  own  approach  illustrates 
a  way  to  do  that,  for  the  first  two  parts  of  the  book  —  almost  half  —  are  a 
thoughtful  historical  examination  of  the  major  Western  ecclesiologies  since 
the  Reformation.  Employing  the  familiar  categories  of  Ernest  Troeltsch 
(church-type,  sect-type,  "third  type"),  Paul  probes  differing  concepts  of  the 
Church  and  its  authority  underlying  those  ecclesiological  styles.  He  does  this 
work  with  great  seriousness  and  industry,  disclosing  his  vast  knowledge  of 
historical  theology  since  the  Reformation  (especially  in  England).  Specialists 
may  quarrel  with  some  of  the  details  here  —  he  perhaps  overemphasizes  the 
"biblical  restorationism"  of  the  Reformers,  and  his  handling  of  the  "third 
type"  —  problematic  in  Troeltsch  —  is  too  limited.  The  contributions  of  some 
of  the  Anabaptist  groups  and  their  descendants  have  more  to.  offer  for  an 
ecumenical  doctrine  of  the  Church  than  is  here  presented.  But  though  this 
historical  half  of  the  book  is  carefully  done,  the  author  is  deeply  aware  that 
because  of  the  intellectual,  technological,  and  sociological  revolutions  since 
the  nineteenth  century,  churches  cannot  simply  be  bound  by  their  histories. 
Today's  churches  of  various  historical  orientations  need  to  discover  together  a 
fresh  biblical  and  ecumenical  theology  of  the  Church  in  which  elements  from 
all  the  three  "classic"  typologies  will  be  blended,  along  with  new  elements 
not  yet  fully  discernible.  With  constant  penitence  for  past  ecclesiastical  pride, 
with  relentless  facing  of  the  problem  of  authority,  and  with  continual  de- 
pendence of  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  Christians  need  to  seek  and 
to  find  a  truly  theological  basis  for  the  Church  and  ministry.  In  the  author's 
words, 

we  need  constant  penitence  for  our  ecclesiastical  pride  in  the  past.  The 
present  century  has  made  fools  of  us  all,  and  we  must  see  the  hand  of  God 
in  that.  For  if  we  have  been  brought  to  the  point  where  providentially  the 
arrogance  of  the  past  is  impossible,  we  also  discover,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  Reformation,  that  we  may  have  to  undertake  the  search  together. 
This  basic  search  must  be  theological.  The  old  tacit  assumption  of  ecumen- 
ism in  the  1940's  and  50's,  that  we  could  solve  the  problem  by  taking 
some  episcopacy  and  modifying  it  with  a  little  bit  of  Presbyterianism  and  a 
dash  of  Congregationalism,  will  not  do.  We  have  to  rediscover  a  truly 
theological  basis  for  the  Church  and  its  ministry.  That  is  the  priority;  the 
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rest  will  follow  (p.  162). 

The  third  part  of  the  book  probes  certain  important  strands  of  ecclesio- 
logical  thought  of  the  last  several  decades.  Works  by  such  scholars  as  Welch, 
Gilkey,  Hoekendijk,  and  Cox  are  briefly  analyzed  and  discussed.  Paul  finds 
that  Claude  Welch  was  on  the  right  track  in  The  Reality  of  the  Church,  for  by 
his  stress  on  the  Incarnation,  with  particular  attention  to  the  humanity  of 
Jesus,  he  "brought  the  basic  claim  of  biblical  theology  —  that  the  Church 
finds  its  essential  nature  in  the  person  and  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ  —  into 
integral  relationship  with  the  empirical  truth  about  the  churches  as  experi- 
enced within  the  realities  of  American  pluralism"  (p.  177).  Paul  believes  that 
this  book  of  1958  "might  have  been  the  point  of  departure  for  a  geuninely 
ecumenical  doctrine  of  the  Church  that  would  have  been  biblically  based 
without  being  biblically  bound,  for  although  Welch  operated  within  the  con- 
text of  biblical  theology  he  attacked  the  temptation  to  interpret  the  biblical 
images  of  the  Church  with  a  new  literalism;  and  what  makes  his  book  particu- 
larly insightful  is  that  he  did  so  by  appealing  to  the  redemptive  incarnation  at 
the  heart  of  the  biblical  revelation"  (p.  179).  But  the  theological  climate  was 
beginning  swiftly  to  change  when  the  book  appeared,  in  part  because  of  the 
limits  of  the  kind  of  biblical  theology  then  dominant  in  ecumenical  circles, 
and  in  part  because  of  the  entanglement  of  churches  in  contemporary  culture, 
so  skilfully  analyzed  (for  the  American  scene)  by  Herberg,  Berger,  and 
Winter,  whose  important  works  are  examined. 

Major  developments  in  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiology  are  discussed  in  a 
chapter  entitled  "Catholic  Reform  or  Roman  Rebellion?",  in  which  the  Dog- 
matic Constitution  on  the  Church,  the  Decree  of  Ecumenism,  and  certain 
writings  of  Dulles,  Baum,  Reuther,  Kung,  and  McKenzie  are  summarized.  The 
problems  with  which  Catholic  theologians  of  the  Church  wrestle  are  very 
similar  to  those  that  trouble  Protestants,  for  the  "old  simplistic  view  of 
authority  is  no  longer  credible"  (p.  269).  Hence  "the  time  has  passed  when 
such  problems  could  be  tackled  by  the  churches  unilaterally.  We  need  each 
other"  (p.  271). 

Having  reported  that  the  authorities  by  which  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
have  previously  been  judged  are  almost  wholly  discredited,  in  the  last  part  of 
his  book  ("Future  Prospect")  the  writer  rriakes  important  contributions  to  a 
theology  of  the  Church,  one  that  is  to  be  directly  related  to  the  nature  of 
God  himself  as  his  nature  and  purpose  were  revealed  by  Jesus  Christ.  He  finds 
that 

An  ecclesiology  that  is  understood  in  this  way  will  try  to  show  what  is  the 

nature  of  the  people  of  God,  those  who  are  the  people  of  such  a  God.  It 

will  be  less  concerned  with  proof-texts  about  how  the  church  organized 

itself  in   the   time  of  Paul  or  Peter,  less  concerned  with  certificates  of 

ecclesiastical  heredity,  than  with  trying  to  manifest  the  Spirit  and  his  gifts, 

and  to  set  up  the  temporary  structures  (tabernacles,  tents)  of  life,  witness, 

and  worship  that  most  truly  reflect  the  one  who  in  Jesus  Christ  calls 

mankind  to  join  him"  (p.  283). 

Consistently  the  author  deplores  imperialistic  or  perfectionistic  claims,  past 

or  present,  on  the  part  of  churches,  insisting  that  "claims  that  cannot  be 

backed  by  the  quality  of  life  and  action,  are  not  only  inappropriate,  they  are 

a  contradiction  of  the  gospel"  (p.  297).  He  emphasizes  the  servant  role  of  the 

Church  and  its  total  ministry.  The  forms  and  structures  of  the  Church  should 

change  in  order  for  it  to  be  faithful  to  the  Gospel,  for  "our  study  seems  to  be 

telling  us  that  there  is  a  divinely  given  character  to  the  Church,  but  no 

divinely  given  structure,  except  as  it  reflects  that  essential  character"  (p. 

351).  He  finds  considerable  value  in  much  of  the  work  that  the  Consultation 

on  Church  Union  has  done,  but  inquires  as  to  "what  provisions  have  been 
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made  for  the  Church  to  be  able  to  modify  its  own  structures  when  they  are 
no  longer  a  testimony  to  the  Spirit?"  (p.  361). 

This  last  part  is  tentative  and  exploratory,  opening  up  avenues  which  need 
to  be  investigated  much  more  fully.  The  present  work  is  the  third  volume  of 
an  "unintended  trilogy,"  for  it  is  in  continuity  with  Paul's  The  Atonement 
and  the  Sacraments  (1960)  and  Ministry  (1965).  Now  a  fourth  volume  —  by 
Paul  or  whomever  —  is  needed  to  deal  more  fully  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  Paul  has  drawn  widely 
from  Protestant  and  Catholic  ecclesiological  writings;  what  can  the  Western 
churches  learn  now  from  Eastern  Orthodox,  Third  World,  and  Pentecostal 
theologians? 

Professor  Paul  has  pressed  a  very  important  matter  for  all  the  Churches, 
arguing  his  case  with  impressive  historical  and  biblical  expertise  and  with 
obvious  deep  personal  concern.  The  questions  of  the  nature  of  the  Church 
and  of  Christian  authority  are  certainly  not  new,  but  after  the  crises  of  the 
1960's  they  emerge  with  fresh  force  —  and  again,  we  may  try  to  find  ways  to 
avoid  facing  such  very  fundamental  issues.  We  can't  if  we  take  the  message  of 
The  Church  in  Search  of  Its  Se//"  seriously. 

Robert  T.  Handy 

The  Liberalization  of  American  Protestantism,  A  Case  Study  in 
Complex  Organizations  by  Henry  J.  Pratt.  Detroit,  Michigan: 
Wayne  State  University  Press,  1973,  Pp.  303.  $15.95. 

This  book,  despite  its  main  title,  is  not  a  study  of  the  liberalization  of 
American  Protestant  denominations.  It  is,  rather,  a  study  of  the  liberalization 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A.,  as  the  sub-title  of 
the  book,  "A  Case  Study  in  Complex  Organizations"  suggests.  By  the  term 
"liberalization"  the  author  is  not  speaking,  basically,  of  theological  Uberaliza- 
tion,  but,  rather,  the  movement  of  the  Council  to  liberal-activist  involvement 
in  social  and  political  activites  and  concerns. 

The  author  traces  the  history  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  from 
the  founding  in  1908  of  its  parent  body,  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America,  which  from  its  organization,  while  advocating  the  Social 
Gospel  and  social  reform,  held  the  view  that  moral  and  spiritual  progress  is 
most  fully  achieved  when  government  intervention  is  held  to  a  minimum  and 
so  emphasized  "education"  and  "voluntary  service"  —  not  lobbying  or  politi- 
cal pressure  —  as  the  proper  method  of  pursuing  its  objectives.  The  National 
Council  of  Churches  created  by  a  merger  involving  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  and  eleven  other  interdenominational  bodies  in  1950,  while  not 
abandoning  the  quest  for  social  reform,  sought  to  remain  apolitical  with 
regard  to  national  legislative  issues  and  continued  the  viewpoint  that  the 
educational  approach  to  social  change  was  preferable  to  activistic  involvement 
in  social  and  political  strategies. 

Yet,  within  the  NCC,  a  growing  number  of  persons  came  to  accept  the 
necessity  of  governmental  intervention  in  behalf  of  deprived  groups  in  the  use 
of  coercive  sanctions,  where  necessary,  to  achieve  significant  reforms. 
Through  the  years,  the  Council  was  increasingly  faced  with  the  dilemma, 
whether  to  persist  in  its  emphasis  on  identifying  moral  principles  at  stake  in 
social  situations,  while  leaving  to  others  the  task  of  political  implementation, 
or  whether  to  commit  its  own  prestige  and  resources  as  a  direct  participant  in 
national  policy  struggles.  While  it  was  not  until  1963  that  the  NCC  would 
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move  to  the  latter  of  these  alternatives,  at  least  w^ith  respect  to  the  issue  of 
civil  rights,  several  factors  determined  the  course  and  causes  of  the  Council's 
liberalization,  in  the  view  of  the  author.  One  factor  was  the  self-perpetuating 
leadership  elite  or  "active  minority"  among  member  churches,  who  increas- 
ingly moved  into  leadership  positions  on  the  Council,  so  that  the  governing 
elite  of  the  Council,  increasingly,  was  made  up  of  denominational  official- 
dom, who  had  time  and  opportunity  to  attend  meetings  while  the  number  of 
pastors  and  laypersons  tended  to  be  less  involved.  In  this  connection,  the 
author  presents  a  study  of  the  National  Lay  Committee,  which  was  to  provide 
greater  lay  participation,  since,  in  1952,  approximately  85  percent  of  the 
NCC's  General  Board  were  clergymen;  and  shows  how  this  National  Lay 
Committee,  in  attempting  to  influence  policy  decisions  of  the  NCC,  finally 
precipitated  a  struggle  in  which  the  Lay  Committee  was  terminated  in  1955. 
Another  factor,  according  to  the  author,  was  that  delegates  from  the  denomi- 
nations most  committed  to  the  NCC  were  disproportionately  selected  for  the 
more  sensitive  and  vital  posts  in  the  Council. 

The  author  attempts  to  document  the  fact  that  there  is,  evidently,  a  signi- 
ficant association  between  the  NCC's  pronounced  policy  preferences  and  the 
basic  predispositions  of  certain  of  its  member  churches;  its  liberalism  derives 
more  from  the  outlooks  of  its  most  committed  members  than  from  a  con- 
sensus among  all  its  participants.  Moreover,  its  own  tradition  of  liberalism  is 
self-perpetuating,  since  it  makes  it  all  the  more  difficult  for  denominational 
leaders  who  are  not  committed  liberals  to  have  much  impact  on  the  organiza- 
tion. Another  significant  factor,  according  to  the  author,  is  that  liberal  Protes- 
tants enjoy  greater  cohesion  of  social  issues  than  do  their  conservative 
brethren.  Theological  differences,  on  which  conservatives  place  a  good  deal  of 
emphasis,  also  have  a  divisive  effect  much  greater  than  among  Hberals.  These 
considerations  probably  help  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  more  conserva- 
tive churches  have  not  banded  together  to  form  a  distinct  bloc  in  the  Council. 
The  absence  of  such  a  bloc  has  made  it  easier  for  liberal  churchmen  to  have 
their  way  on  major  social  questions. 

The  author  also  presents  documentation  indicating  that  the  staff  officials 
of  the  Council,  in  many  cases,  received  seminary  training  in  institutions  of  a 
particular  type  and  did  so  at  a  time  when  these  institutions  were  more  than 
usually  receptive  to  radical  social  thought  and,  thus,  tend  to  be  more  liberal. 
Also,  the  declining  tendency  for  officials  to  be  recruited  from  among  those 
with  backgrounds  in  the  parish  ministry  and  their  increasing  tendency,  in- 
stead, to  be  career-church  bureaucrats,  is  set  forth  as  a  reason  for  the  officials' 
growing  ability  to  identify  positively  with  progressivism  of  the  organization. 
The  author's  conclusion  is  that  the  effect  of  increasing  numbers  of  career- 
church  bureaucrats  has  resulted  in  activistic-liberal  tendencies  becoming  in- 
stitutionalized in  the  Council's  headquarters.  The  factor  of  the  Council's  staff 
having  a  significant  degree  of  discretion  in  interpreting  and  carrying  out 
policy  decisions  is  also  stated  as  influencing  the  Council's  direction. 

The  Executive  Secretaries  of  local  Councils  of  Churches  have  also,  ac- 
cording to  the  author's  surveys,  shown  a  favorable  tendency  toward  the  lib- 
eral-activist tendencies  of  the  NCC  and  have  provided  support  for  it  on  the 
local  level,  although  these  local  secretaries  are,  in  some  instances,  more  con- 
trolled by  their  grass-roots  constituency  in  policy  matters. 

The  author  indicates  that  these  and  other  factors  were  moving  the  Council 
toward  liberalization,  serving  as  a  prelude  to  activism,  which  finally  found 
expression  in  the  civil  rights  movement,  in  which  the  Council  abandoned  its 
"educational  approach"  in  favor  of  a  direct  involvement.  This  was  expressed 
in  its  response  to  the  Birmingham,  Alabama  experience  in  1963,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  NCC  creating  a  Commission  on  Religion  and  Race  which  began 
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to  marshal  direct  action  and  involvement  in  civil  rights.  This  Commission  w^as 
involved  in  seeking  to  secure  a  maximum  Protestant  involvement  in  the  March 
on  Washington  in  August,  1963,  and  made  it  a  major  point  of  strategy  to 
open  lines  of  access  to  the  more  militant  wing  of  the  civil  rights  movement. 

The  National  Council  of  Churches'  Commission  on  Religion  and  Race  took 
an  active  role  in  the  other  civil  rights  activities  w^hich  followed,  including  the 
passage  of  the  1964  civil  rights  act.  One  of  CCORR's  most  significant  achieve- 
ments was  the  launching  of  the  NCC's  Delta  Ministry  project  in  the  fall  of 
1964  involving  a  variety  of  civil  rights  efforts  in  the  Mississippi  Delta,  in- 
cluding voter  registration,  raising  bond  money  for  arrested  civil  rights  workers 
and  developing  community  centers. 

The  National  Council  of  Churches  also  changed  its  stance  with  regard  to 
the  involvement  of  the  federal  government  in  educational  matters.  While 
supporting  the  principle  of  separation  of  church  and  state.  Protestantism  had 
affirmed  the  public  schools  as  a  sympathetic  interpreter  of  America's  religious 
heritage.  The  NCC  in  1953  said,  "We  believe  the  public  school  has  a  responsi- 
bility with  respect  to  the  religious  foundations  of  our  national  culture."  On 
the  other  hand  the  NCC  had  consistently  opposed  any  federal  aid  to  parochial 
schools. 

The  author  traces  the  process  through  which  the  NCC  finally  came  to  the 
position  where  it  accepted  federal  aid  to  public  schools  and  did  not  oppose 
the  "child  benefit  theory,"  which  indirectly  would  provide  aid  to  parochial 
schools.  Concerning  this  the  author  states,  "In  terms  of  the  NCC's  desire  to 
remain  relevant  to  contemporary  political  conditions  in  the  United  States 
and,  more  basically,  to  protect  Protestantism's  good  name  in  American  soci- 
ety, its  decision  to  go  along  with  the  1965  education  act  can  be  looked  upon 
as  both  prudent  and  far-sighted." 

The  author  also  credits  officials  of  the  NCC,  following  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions  on  prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  the  public  schools,  with  succeeding 
in  defeating  the  Becker  constitutional  amendment  that:  "Prayers  may  be 
offered  in  the  course  of  any  program  in  any  public  school  or  any  public  place 
in  the  United  States."  The  author  feels  that  by  this  the  Council  leaders  were 
defending  basic  First  Amendment  guarantees  of  religious  liberty. 

The  author  decribes  the  NCC's  behavior  in  the  1960's  as  being  "liberal"  in 
the  New  Deal  tradition  on  matters  relating  to  social  welfare  and  human 
dignity;  "libertarian"  on  matters  relating  to  personal  and  religious  freedom 
and  to  the  "establishment"  clause  of  the  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Throughout  the  book  it  is  made  clear  that  the  liberalization  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  has  occasioned  considerable  criticism  of  it,  both 
from  within  and  without.  Illustrations  are  given  of  conservative  congressmen 
protesting  that  the  Council  leaders  did  not  speak  for  the  rank-and-file  mem- 
bership of  the  constituent  churches  and  of  attacks  which  have  accused  the 
Council  of  communist  sympathies.  The  author  suggests  that  criticism  and 
dissent  have  been  effectively  countered  by  the  council's  skillful  leadership 
and  a  strategy,  alternating  between  prudent  silence  and  strenuous  efficacy, 
depending  on  the  circumstances.  One  reason  stated  why  dissenting  opinion 
could  be  contained  is  apparently  that  the  dissidents,  instead  of  being  concen- 
trated in  one  or  a  few  member  bodies,  the  defection  of  any  one  of  which 
would  have  proved  highly  embarrassing,  were  scattered  about  among  a  num- 
ber of  denominational  bodies.  Also,  internal  cohesion,  preventing  withdrawal 
of  denominations,  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  benefits  gained  by  the  mem- 
ber denominations  have  been  more  significant  to  them  than  the  issues  involving 
dissent. 

Professor  Pratt,  in  his  final  chapter,  compares  the  growth  in  political  self- 
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consciousness  of  the  NCC  with  the  experience  of  three  other  re  form -minded 
groups  in  American  society:  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  (ACLU);  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  (NAACP);and 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
(AFL-CIO).  He  suggests  their  historical  parallels  and  similarities,  as  well  as 
differences,  and  raises  the  question  as  to  whether  the  Council,  as  it  enters  the 
decade  of  the  1970's  can  continue  to  serve  as  an  effective  vehicle  for  focusing 
Protestant-Orthodox  concern  about  social  issues. 

William  G.  Rusch 

Church  Cooperation  and  Unity  in  America:  A  Historical  Review: 
1900-1970,  by  Samuel  McCrea  Cavert.  Nev^  York:  Association 
Press,  1970.  Pp.  400.  $15.00. 

In  1954,  World  Council  of  Churches'  circles  in  Geneva  buzzed  with  excite- 
ment when  they  learned  that  Samuel  McCrea  Cavert  was  to  become  the 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  W.C.C.  in  New  York,  for  in  1950  Dr.  Cavert  had 
been  the  chief  architect  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the 
U.S.A.  and  its  first  General  Secretary.  As  such  he  represented  the  greatest 
concentration  of  ecclesiastical  power  in  the  world,  and  it  was  generally  recog- 
nized that  within  his  own  person  he  probably  hid  the  greatest  concentration 
of  ecumenical  savvy.  Whenever  his  slight  figure  descended  gently  on  17  Route 
de  Malagnou  there  was  considerable  stirring  in  the  ecumenical  dovecotes. 

No  one  was  less  like  what  Europeans  expected  an  American  church  ad- 
ministrator to  be.  He  gave  the  impression  of  shyness,  almost  of  diffidence, 
and  one  was  immediately  struck  by  his  unfailing  courtesy  to  the  humblest 
member  of  the  typing  pool  or  the  youngest  ecumenical  neophyte.  But  in 
committee  his  voice  carried  the  shrewdness  and  authority  of  the  man  who 
knew  completely  the  churches  which  were  his  responsibility,  and  no  better 
man  could  have  been  chosen  to  tell  the  remarkable  story  of  the  ecumencial 
movement  in  America  during  this  century.  The  volume  under  review  is  the 
second  of  a  two-volume  study  in  which  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
properly  holds  the  center  of  the  stage. 

In  the  first  of  these  volumes.  The  American  Churches  in  the  Ecumenical 
Movement,  1900-1968  (1968),  Dr.  Cavert  told  the  story  in  chronological 
sequence,  from  the  early  beginnings  of  inter-church  cooperation  around  the 
turn  of  the  century,  through  the  years  spent  exploring  the  meaning  of  unity 
in  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  —  Cavert  served  as  chief 
executive  from  1921-1950  —  to  the  establishment  of  the  National  Council  in 
1950  and  the  dimensions  of  radical  change  since  that  time.  The  second 
volume.  Church  Cooperation  and  Unity  in  America,  deals  with  the  subject 
thematically,  tracing  historical  roots  of  the  issues  which  became  major  aspects 
of  the  National  Council's  work  during  this  century  —  the  patterns  of  unity 
that  emerged,  the  shift  from  preoccupation  with  'missions'  to  the  new  under- 
standing of  'mission,'  the  relationship  of  evangelism  to  Christian  education 
and  to  the  social  involvement  of  the  Churches.  We  see  the  growing  impor- 
tance of  issues  of  which  our  forefathers  had  not  even  begun  to  dream  — 
problems  of  race  and  minorities,  of  the  proper  use  of  mass  media,  of  the  relief 
of  human  suffering  caused  by  a  century  that  has  probably  seen  more  tragic 
upheaval  and  loss  than  any  other  period  in  history,  and  of  the  traumatic 
change  from  interests  that  were  essentially  national  and  Protestant  to  "the 
development  of  a  supra-national  perspective"  and  the  widest  ecumenical  in- 
volvement. It  is  an  impressive  story,  and  it  is  documented  in  a  way  that  makes 
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it  an  invaluable  source  book  for  the  whole  period. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  the  author  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  this 
is  not  simply  a  success  story.  What  the  American  churches  have  achieved  in 
this  century  is  remarkable  but  there  were  some  equally  remarkable  blind 
spots,  and  some  of  the  intransigent  issues  remain  to  plague  us.  Sometimes  one 
has  the  feeling  that  the  very  pragmatism  with  which  these  issues  were  ap- 
proached created  new  problems  with  which  the  churches  were  too  ill-equip- 
ped to  deal  theologically.  There  is  an  intriguing  illustration  of  this  in  the 
growing  use  which  the  churches  have  made  of  research  in  this  century.  The 
frank  recognition  that  American  society  itself  was  an  'area  of  rapid  social 
change'  led  the  denominations  to  use  sociology  as  an  effective  tool  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  were  responsible  for  church  planning,  and  we  may  agree 
that  such  studies  became  a  major  factor  in  developing  "a  new  philosophy  and 
style  of  church  planning  and  administration."  (p. 224)  But  to  what  effect?  It 
seems  equally  clear  that  the  first  result  of  such  studies  was  to  justify  if  not  to 
initiate  the  flight  to  the  suburbs  —  a  tragic  failure  of  American  Protestant 
churches  to  understand  theologically  their  own  mission. 

It  is  significant  that  Dr.  Cavert  does  not  find  it  necessary  to  introduce 
Faith  and  Order  and  theological  matters  in  specific  terms  until  relatively  late 
in  his  book  (chapter  16  and  17  out  of  a  total  of  18).  True,  Faith  and  Order 
has  been  mentioned  previously  and  even  came  into  the  limelight  from  time  to 
time  —  as  when  specific  church  unions  were  being  discussed,  in  the  changed 
climate  between  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  after  Vatican  II,  or  in  the 
initial  moves  that  brought  COCU  into  being  —  but  they  appear  to  have  had  an 
ad  hoc  character,  and  one  has  the  impression  that  theology  is  used  to  justify 
positions  that  are  held  for  essential  practical  reasons.  The  reviewer  is  not 
blaming  Dr.  Cavert  for  this,  for  he  has  simply  recorded  the  story  as  it  actually 
is. 

But  this  priority  of  the  practical  over  theology  in  American  ecumenism 
leads  to  one  glaring  lacuna  —  the  lack  of  any  consistent  theological  base  from 
which  the  critique  of  Church  and  society  can  be  conducted.  Dr.  Cavert  may 
be  hinting  at  this  (e.g.  on  p.  246)  in  his  concluding  chapter,  because  without 
it  the  churches  have  come  to  a  dead  end.  The  events  of  our  century  have 
proved  that  the  theological  assumptions  on  which  the  rival  denominations 
built  their  doctrines  of  the  Church  do  not  meet  the  ethical  demands  of  the 
Christian  gospel,  but  so  far  we  have  not  bothered  to  define  the  theological 
base  on  which  that  ethical  assessment  rests,  or  on  which  we  could  base  a  more 
ecumenical  conception  of  the  Church. 

Therefore  we  have  the  present  polarity  in  the  churches  that  has  spread  to 
the  ecumenical  movement  itself,  between  a  radical  leadership  that  is  trying  to 
lead  the  churches  into  new  ways  for  reasons  that  seem  excellent  in  their  own 
understanding  of  the  gospel,  and  a  conservative  constituency  that  remains 
skeptical  for  the  equally  excellent  reason  that  no-one  has  bothered  to  con- 
vince it  how  these  new  courses  are  integrally  related  to  the  historic  gospel. 
And  unless  we  can  deal  with  the  theological  issue  at  the  center  of  this 
dilemma,  'ne'er  the  twain  shall  meet.'  We  can  trace  it  throughout  the  issues 
with  which  Dr.  Cavert  deals  —  it  is  at  the  heart  of  the  churches'  ambiguity 
with  regard  to  other  faiths,  it  is  the  reason  for  the  tension  (which  Cavert 
rightly  points  out  was  not  as  sharp  historically  as  moderns  assume)  between 
evangelism  and  social  witness  on  the  one  hand,  or  between  personal  commit- 
ment and  religious  education  on  the  other,  and  it  radically  affects  the  way  in 
which  (for  example)  we  use  sociological  research  or  the  mass  media. 

The  blind  spot  is  illustrated  in  relation  to  foreign  missions.  Dr.  Cavert 
observes  that  the  1928  Jerusalem  meeting  of  the  International  Missionary 
Council  led  to  a  re-evaluation  of  the  Christian  mission  to  other  religions.  This 
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led  to  the  radical  reappraisal  of  missions  by  a  group  of  influential  American 
laymen  in  1932,  Re-thinking  Missions,  which  reflected  the  sentiment  of 
American  liberal  pragmatism.  But  Dr.  Cavert  has  no  cause  to  mention  the 
radically  different  theology  represented  by  Hendrik  Kraemer's  The  Christian 
Message  in  a  non-Christian  World,  written  for  the  subsequent  meeting  of  the 
I.M.C.  in  1938,  and  which  reflected  the  crisis  theology  of  Karl  Barth.  Dr. 
Cavert's  omission  is  perfectly  justified  —  Kraemer's  Barthian  theology  was 
entirely  foreign  to  the  sentiment  of  American  churchmen  at  that  time, 
whether  they  were  liberal  or  fundamentalist,  and  it  therefore  had  virtually  no 
effect  on  the  ecumenical  stance  of  the  American  churches.  At  the  same  time, 
it  did  represent  the  theological  position  that  dominated  European  ecumenical 
thinking  for  the  next  two  decades,  and  both  stimulated  and  undergirded 
ecumenical  endeavor  everywhere  but  in  America.  The  gap  between  American 
pragmatism  and  European  theology  became  obvious  at  Amsterdam  in  1948, 
and  for  the  next  ten  years  there  were  some  determined  efforts  to  close  it.  Part 
of  our  tragedy  in  the  1960's  has  been  that  the  ethical  imperatives  of  social 
activism  have  been  used  as  an  excuse  for  evading  the  less  spectacular  but 
essential  task  (for  Christians)  of  clarifying  the  theological  base  on  which  the 
Church,  its  actions  and  its  message  rest.  We  have  lost  our  way  in  the  side- 
shows. 

This  is  not  said  in  criticism  of  Dr.  Cavert,  but  in  appreciation  of  the 
honesty  with  which  his  book  reports  the  facts.  However,  there  is  one  criticism 
that  we  must  make,  because  in  some  ways  the  book  suffers  from  the  tremen- 
dous advantages  with  which  the  project  was  undertaken. 

Those  who  know  Dr.  Cavert  know  that  he  could  have  written  an  im- 
mensely interesting  book  on  this  subject  out  of  his  own  personal  experience, 
but  through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  he  was  able  to 
enlist  the  services  of  a  number  of  distinguished  collaborators,  many  of  whom 
could  provide  the  expertise  of  lifetime  involvement  in  their  own  specialist 
field.  This  obviously  adds  to  the  book's  authority,  but  it  may  detract  from  its 
style,  since  so  much  has  had  to  be  crowded  into  the  space  of  the  individual 
chapters  that  the  general  reader  gets  lost  amid  the  names  of  those  who  headed 
different  administrations,  the  mergers  they  effected  and  the  conferences  they 
organized.  In  fact,  what  we  have  here  is  not  so  much  one  book  on  'Church 
Cooperation  and  Unity  in  America'  as  the  synopses  of  what  could  have  be- 
come eighteen  books  on  different  aspects  of  that  subject  had  the  authors 
been  given  the  chance  to  write  them  in  full. 

In  his  Foreword  Dr.  Cavert  admits  that  some  reviewers  of  his  earlier 
volume  had  regretted  that  it  was  so  'event  centered'  and  that  the  author  had 
so  ruthlessly  excluded  reminiscences  from  his  unrivalled  experience  of  the 
ecumenical  movemept  in  all  its  forms.  The  fact  that  the  book  is  'event  cen- 
tered' undoubtedly  makes  it  the  most  authoritative  account  of  its  subject, 
and  the  most  valuable  source  book  on  its  period  that  we  are  ever  likely  to 
have.  We  are  immensely  grateful  to  Dr.  Cavert  and  his  collaborators  for  that. 
But  for  the  sake  of  the  young  readers  in  the  future  who  will  read  and  ponder 
this  storj^  how  we  would  welcome  the  perceptive  observations  and  the  gentle 
anecdotes  that  would  help  to  bring  those  events  back  to  life! 

Robert  S.  Paul 

The  Christian  Church  as  Social  Process,  by  Normaii  Pittenger. 
Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press,  1971.  Pp.  131.  $2.75  pb. 

It  is  as  though  Norman  Pittenger  is  on  a  one-man  crusade  to  develop  the 
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several  topics  of  theology  within  the  framework  of  process  thought.  He  has 
published  a  spate  of  small  books  in  the  past  few  years  to  add  to  an  already 
accomplished  publication  feat.  The  rather  amazing  fact  is  that  he  has  done  all 
this  in  splendid  style  and  with  fine  clarity,  with  an  unabashed  fervor  tied  to 
scholarly  objectivity.  He  believes  strongly  that  process  thought  can  save 
theology  from  obscuratism,  irrelevancy,  and  logical  inconsistency.  More  posi- 
tively he  believes  process  thought  to  be  very  much  in  keeping  with  biblical 
understanding,  taking  especially  seriously  the  theme  of  God-as-love. 

The  Christian  Church  as  Social  Process  falls  generally  within  this  descrip- 
tion. It  is  Pittenger's  first  formal  effort  to  bring  process  thought  to  bear  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  church.  One  might  be  taken  aback  by  the  discovery  that 
Pittenger  does  not  get  to  the  church  until  half-way  through  the  book.  What 
he  is  doing  is  laying  ground  work,  but  ground  work  covered  in  his  several 
previous  efforts  to  explicate  Christian  faith  along  process  lines.  He  had  al- 
ready dealt  with  the  doctrine  of  God  in  God  in  Process  (1967)  and  Love  Is 
the  Clue  (1967),  with  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Christology  Recon- 
sidered (1970),  and  with  more  general  theological  concerns  in  Process 
Thought  and  Christian  Faith  (1968).  Pittenger  evidently  senses  the  need  to 
lay  ground  work  in  process  thought  in  each  book  because  professional  theo- 
logians, i.e.,  pastors,  may  not  know  what  the  academic  theologians  know 
about  process  thought. 

In  the  short  chapter  five  which  deals  with  the  "Church  as  Social  Process" 
Pittenger  employs  the  linear  notion  of  past,  present,  and  future  as  the  social 
routing  of  any  "occasion,"  whether  individual  or  communal.  The  Christian 
Church  is  a  social  "event,"  informed  by  its  past  (memory),  affected  by  its 
present  (relatedness),  and  positioned  toward  its  future  (hope).  Its  memory  is 
of  all  its  past  but  centers  in  the  Event,  Jesus  Christ.  It  suffers  the  constant 
temptation  to  live  in  that  past  and  not  from  it  (p.  78).  Its  relatedness  is  to  the 
world  about  it  which  affects  the  church  not  merely  externally  but  internally. 
Here  "affect"  means  what  it  does  in  psychotherapy:  an  emotional  or  feeling 
state  caused  by  the  world  which  has  valence  for  the  church.  Without  such 
affect  the  church  is  dead.  Its  hope  is  the  luring  by  God  to  fulfill  its  functional 
role.  The  church  is  the  "uneasy  synthesis"  of  past,  present  and  future  and  is 
in  trouble  when  the  synthesis  does  not  hold.  There  is  identity  in  the  synthesis 
because  of  continuity  of  the  past  in  the  present.  There  is  also  novelty,  i.e., 
change,  because  "in  this  world,  to  live  is  to  change."  (p.  85).  In  this  "uneasy 
synthesis"  the  church  is  to  be  judged.  But  Pittenger  makes  the  plea  that 
despite  our  indignation  about  the  state  of  affairs  within  the  church  we  do 
well  to  stay  with  it  and  effect  what  changes  may  be  necessary.  His  White- 
headian  concept  of  "process  and  reality,"  as  well  as  his  view  of  God  as  Cosmic 
Lover,  gives  him  courage  that  the  church  can  fulfill  its  function. 

Pittenger  follows  his  chapter  on  the  church  with  a  much  longer  one  on 
"The  Image  of  Ministry."  He  tries  to  deal  with  the  existential  conflict  over 
identity  by  seeing  ministry  also  as  social  process.  Here  "social  process"  de- 
velops around  the  function  of  ministry.  The  minister  has  the  function  to 
proclaim  the  saving  reality,  to  re-enact  the  gospel  in  eucharistic  celebration, 
and  to  manifest  the  gospel  in  pastoral  care.  Identity  of  the  minister  is  found 
in  his/her  fulfilling  function!  Function  is  a  servant  role.  Pittenger  sees  process 
thought,  stressing  the  nuclear  concept  of  love,  providing  a  world-view  that 
supports  the  biblical  category  of  servanthood. 

My  criticism  of  this  book  is  tantamount  to  a  disappointment.  We  need  a 
fully  developed  doctrine  of  the  church  from  within  process  thought.  Pittenger 
has  given  us  only  a  beginning.  Whitehead's  doctrine  of  prehension,  time  dura- 
tionally  seen,  social  nexus  with  its  rich  interlacing  of  strands,  the  subject- 
superject  concept,  evil  as  insensitivity  to  God's  initial  aim  and  the  tragic  view 
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of  what  might  have  been  are  a  listing  of  a  few  topics  to  enrich  the  church's 
self-understanding  ^which  Pittenger  either  brushed  over  lightly  or  dealt  with 
not  at  all. 

Nevertheless,  here  is  a  beginning  and  a  very  readable  beginning.  It  would 
be  an  excellent  place  to  get  one's  feet  wet  in  the  implications  of  process 
thought  and  at  the  same  time  ponder  a  somewhat  different  vision  of  the 
church. 

Gordon  E.  Jackson 


Ethical  Resources  for  Political  and  Economic  Decision,  by  Harvey 
Seifert.    Philadelphia:    The    Westminster    Press,    1972.    Pp.    174. 

$5.75. 

Seifert's  clear  prose  is  an  antidote  to  the  polluted  writing  of  the  majority 
of  our  professional  ethicists.  The  volume  is  eminently  quotable.  The  broad 
topics  mentioned  in  the  title  are  discussed  in  general  terms  with  a  good  deal 
of  wisdom  gathered  from  a  full  career  of  teaching  ethics,  economics  and 
politics. 

The  book,  despite  the  claims  of  the  preface,  does  not  seem  directed  to- 
ward any  particular  readership.  Its  announced  intention  would  be  to  speak  to 
the  "speciadized  students"  of  ethics,  politics  and  economics  and  also  to  the 
"thoughtful  citizens"  who  have  decisions  to  make.  There  is  really  nothing  in 
the  book  about  ethics  not  already  familiar  to  scholars  in  the  field.  The  same 
seems  to  be  true  for  economics  and  the  discussion  of  politics  is  very  meager 
indeed.  The  readable  qualities  of  the  book  make  it  useful  as  an  introductory 
work  for  those  "thoughtful  citizens."  The  pastor  who  has  found  himself 
unable  to  keep  up  with  the  shifting  field  of  economics  may  benefit  from  the 
book,  but  it  would  be  hoped  that  he  would  proceed  to  richer  meat  before 
jumping  into  the  issues  with  his  laymen. 

The  book's  ideological  position  is  one  of  a  bias  in  favor  of  the  underprivi- 
leged while  striving  to  help  them  through  reform  of  our  current  mixed 
economy.  The  politics  of  the  volume  are  a  love  inspired  pragmatism  which 
pushes  continually  for  more  justice. 

The  general  nature  of  the  book  prevented  the  author  from  giving  sufficient 
attention  to  three  of  our  major  problems.  The  ecological  crisis  of  the  world 
system  is  more  severe  than  any  remedies  suggested  in  the  volume  indicate. 
The  multinational  corporation  is  more  destructive  of  human  freedom  than  I 
think  the  author  recognizes.  The  despair  of  the  underdeveloped  world  is  more 
threatening  than  the  politics  indicated  in  the  book  recognize.  The  impatience 
of  the  reviewer  for  bolder  moves  than  the  author  makes  may  be  as  much  a 
difference  in  temperament  as  a  substantial  disagreement.  Finally,  a  critique  of 
the  book  must  note  that  his  concluding  defense  of  the  Puritan  ethic  is  too 
brief  and  general  to  dignify  the  ethic  he  wants  to  defend.  The  Puritan  work 
ethic  is  too  surrounded  by  the  politics  of  the  day  and  the  quarrel  over  life 
styles  to  be  defended  simply. 

The  critique  of  the  Puritan  ethic  is  inseparable  from  its  defense.  A  discus- 
sion of  the  problem  requires  greater  understanding  of  the  dangers  of  the  ethic 
for  the  nonproductive.  We  can  no  longer  affirm  its  possibly  helpful  theo- 
logical affirmations  while  minimizing  its  disastrous  ethical  consequences. 

Ronald  H.  Stone 
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